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THE characters of iitgfcnious nicii 
appear worthy of defcription, be*- 
caiife their labours are important 
to human lifd. DilJ)utes alfd frequently 
arife concerning the merit bf philofophers, 
and theh" different fyftems; which few are 
willing to examine accurately, and deter-* 
mine for themfelveS; 

A ThI8 



2 Account of the 

This renders fome general account of 
thefe matters ufeful. 

Considering the flufluating condition 
of human affairs, the perpetual revolutions 
in empire, knowledge, induftry and man- 
ners, it is not poffible that any fyftem, 
eitiler of natural or moral philofophy, 
Ihould always maintain an equal influence. 

Those fyftems which are the meer 
creatures of imagination, may very well 
give place to newer fancies, and thefe to 
newer one;s without end. But works which 
are founded on. the genuine principles of 
nature, which arc regulated by truth, whkH 
move the fprings of adtion in the foul, and 
incite to virtue and goodnefe, can never be 
totally difregarded, and will always return 
into credit and cfteem, in proportion as 
the humour of the time returns to fobriety. 

Wh en we judge of any writer^ wefhould 
make allowances for the age he lived in ; 

the 
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the country, and other circumftances by 
which he was favoured or retarded. This 
would prevent extravagant admu-ation, or 
the prejudices that may arife upon unfair 
comparifons* 

There is fcarce any author whofe fame 
has been fo variable as Plato^s* The tafte 
of this prefent age does not leem to be 
great for books of ancient learning ; and 
the writings of Plato are much negledled 
among the reft. Even fome of thofe wh6 
alTumc to themfelves a fort of didtatorfhip 
in affairs of literature, have decided againft 
him with great vehemence. 

It feemed necefTary, therefore, to givt 
fome account of his charadter and philofo- 
phy, in a manner different from what has 
hitherto been done; chiefly with a view to 
obviate the moft important objedlions, and 
Incite people to acquire a more thorough 
acquaintance with Plato's works, being per- 
fuaded that they would be of great fervice 
A 2 to 
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to mankind, and tend to infpire them with 
juft and rational fentinients cpncerfiing the 
fundamental principles of religion, morals, 
^d government ; fpntimpnts which are of 
the higheft concern at all times, and per.7 
haps never were more needful to be incul- 
pated than ^t prefent. 

In opr account of PlatQj it is wqrth while 
to inention, that he was born at Athens, 
%he moil pppuloys and. ejegant city of 
ipreecp, He had feen his. country in its 
greateft glory ; apd though he was witnefs 
to many diftreire$ and revolutions in its 
affairs, yet,. during his lifetime, Athens may 
be faid, upon the whole, to have continued 
ft powerful ^^d independent ft ate, - i 

Besidii: th^ ^ailitary glory of th?. Athe- 
piaps, they are diftinguifhed as the pedpk 
who carried learning, and the finer arts;, to 
^ degre? of perfe^ion^ perhaps greater thaq 
^ver was attained at any one place of th? 
\vorld, ill an equal time, 

Therj^ 
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There \?as no complcatiand regular 
rftabliHimcnt at Athene foii :ediicating 
youth, fuch as arc common iii modem 
ftatcs. The ordinary courfe of their ftudics 
Tvas more limited than ours;: hue. there was 
great care taken to form their manners. 

They had mafters for the language of 
their country,- . fbr" mufk and ' »gymnaftifa 
cxercifes: this was the comnion courfe pf 
education. One of the moft faithful and 
beft accomplifhcd flaves waited on each boy 
wherever he went, and had entire command 
of liim, which was' of great ufc! to. prefer ve 
his . early years from intemperance. ' But 
before the days of Plato, or at Icafl before 
thofe of Socrates, there feems not to have 
been any publick teacher of philofophy 
yho' re^d^d cojiftantly at Athens. The 
^phifts, ,or tl\ey who pretended to teacK 
natural or^rnqra] philofophy and oratory, did 
not qoRtinue long in any pl?ice, but travel-, 
led Jfrom one ftate to another to make 

. .1 . . • Accordingly 
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Accordingly we find, when they 
came to Athens, that their lodgings were 
croudedwithfcholars; not boys, but young 
men who wanted to improve themfelves for 
the fervice of: tbeir country. 

Some of thofe Sophifts were men of 
cxtraordmary merit. As for inftance Pro- 
dicus, who had even Socrates for his dif- 
ciple ; and of whom the famous fable of 
iht judgment of Uercuks remains. 

L But there were alfo many falfe pre* 
tenders to learning and philofophy among 
them; and the moft ignorant and aflum- 
ing had often the grcateft number of ad-- 
mirers. 

It was Plato^s good fortune to have 
Socrates for his inftruiftor, a man of great 
wildom and fagacity, very able to fupport 
the interefts of truth and vfrtue, and ex- 
pofe the arrc^ant pretences of the Sophifts. 
He applied himfelf chiefly to morals and 

improvement 
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iffiprovement of the heart, as the moft va- 
luable of all iludies. His nan^e is fo well 
known in ftory, that wc need not dcfcribe 
him# One cannot think, of fuch a cha* 
radter as his without reverence and admi- 
ration ; at the fame time he muft applaud 
the ingenuity and gratitude of Plato, who 
nfed to blcfs God that he was born in the 
days of Socrates. 

In fo free a ftate as Athens, the higheft 
ftations and honours of the republick were 
open to every citizen : but their nobility 
generally had the afcendant in eledtions for 
important offices, becaufc they had better, 
education for executing them, and fuperior 
influence by means of their eftates* 

Plato was defcended from the moft 
renowned nobility, being of the fame fa- 
mily with Solon ; and he had a fortune 
fuitaWe to Jhis birth. Hiaving ftudied the 
hVigfiaLgc of his cotmtry, he acquired fome 
knowledge qi muiic and painting: hecx:- 

ccUcd 
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celled in thd'gyinnaftic excrcifes^ and eirf- 
ployed partjif his earlier time in poetry j 
biit burnt his poems after^ bearing the dip 
courfes of Socrates. He ferved alfo in the 
army upon feveral expeditions, and acquit^ 
ted himfelf ivith honour* 

• Being thus accompliflied to ferve th6 
publick, he was waiting the tiine ap^ 
pointed by law, viz. the age of thirty^ 
when he iiiight enter upon the adniiniftra-^ 
tion of affairs, but afterwards jdtered hil 
plan^ for reafons which we Ihall take in 
his own words, and which may at the fame 
time ftiow the abfurdity of the ufual com- 
mon-place inquiries and declamations about 
the aiiive and. contemplative life^ at leaft {6 
far as concerns the authority and example 
of Plato* 

At the end of the famous Peltfponefian 
war, the conftitution of the Athenian govern- 
ment was changed, and the fiaprcmc power 
lodged in the' hfinds of thirty ^ 

^' Some 
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♦* Some of tji^fe; {^y$.?htOym:Msktter 
** to DioH^sfri^^v9€riimjTdiA^ 

}^ iiQmediat.diy to Qia|^ in that adqiiail^rs^ 
** tipn to whicjfi I Had fo good a title, r. JFoi: 
my parti \ys»&,;affc^c4 W a maimer ^yery 
coniiftent with py youthi I imagkied 
'** that now the j^ovcrnment of the ftatc 
•* would be • changed from its former 
'** zbu&SitOi^ plan of reftitude and juftice, 
:*f .and therefor^: obferved their conduA 
H with attoitiojii bn^ ftibri faw that they 
^^ dcmon^m^jfii^ the former 

.^vadflidnjyilrauoii, jEo.jbe a ; golden dg$ in 
>Vcompa?Ubin,^ jth^i?^; V 

" AM.^j^iF0 .other thitigSi my friend the 
*• old man .Socrates, (whpm I an> :not 
" aihamed tpijcall th* jUfteft man Of ehoc 
** age^^tvith fomedthers^ wferfcpomma^ded 
^* to bring by violence one of the citizens 
•* CO their. i;ribunal, that he Jnight be put 
^^ fO ^catii. , They laid thefe commands 
^^ on Socrates^ to Jnvohe.biin, in a (hare 
^ . B *^ of' 
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ccUeH in thdJ'gymnaftic excrGifes^ and eirf- 
jployed part^df his earlier time in poetry j 
biit burnt his poems after^ bearing the dip 
courfes of Socrates. ■ He ferved alfo in the 
army upon feveral expeditions, and acquit^ 
ted himfelf ivith honour* ^ : 

V -Being thus accompliflied to ferve th6 
publick, he was waiting the tiine ap^ 
pointed by law, viz. the age of thirty^ 
when he nlight enter upon the adniiniftra-^ 
tipn of affairs, but afterwards jdtered his 
plan^ for reafons which we Ihall take in 
his own words, and which may at tHe fame 
time ftiow the abfurdity of the ufual com- 
mon-place inquiries and declamations about 
the affive and. contemplative life, at leaft (6 
far as concerns the authority and example 
of Plato* 

At the end of the famous Peltfponefian 
war, the conftitution of the Athenian govemr- 
ment was changed, and the fflprcmc power 
lodged in the bfinds of thirty^ 

^' Some 
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Some ofitji^fc; hy$.?\no, ifi^Ms ktter 
** to Diofl^sfri0uif^yf€Pimjrt]^^ 

.^^ iiQmediatcly to Qiare in that aclqiiail^rs^ 
*^ tion to wh^cjh I Had fp good a title. .jPor 
*^ my parti Ay!»s,:affb9:c4 H a manperivery 
«* confiftent with fliy youth* J im;^;mcd 
'** that now the j^ovcrnment of the ftatc 
•* would be [ changed from its former 
*•• abidfes^ tOi/a plan of reftitude and juftice^ 
:*f.:atxd sherefor^j; obferved their conduiS: 
H With attcjitiojit buviiSdn faw that; they 
^^demo?dJr«*Q^^fl*e,^^$rr<^ the /otmer 
^^ad^^iiuftr^^uon, .tO;rbe a: golden dg4 in 
M <iompai[Uoin.«f tfe?i?fi. ./ : ^ 
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AMdj^lo .other thiagSi' my friend the 
old m4n Socrates, (whom I anj ;not 
ai)]|ame^ tqijcall the jUft^ft: iqian of Ehec 
*' age^) With fome others, wfertpomma^dcd 
^^ to bring by violence one of the citizens 
•* CO their, tribunal, (;hat her Jnight be put 
;*,^:J;0;4€athi* They laid thefe commands 
** on Socratesi to invohebiin/in a. (hare 
.■:.., . B *^ of' 
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*iltibgtt kdrnkiiftiistfed aecdi'difeg to th^' 
"•geiiius- «nd ffiiix^jits rf our anceftors ;' 
*♦ both the fpirit and letter of the laws 
f^ "vf'Icrc cpf niti^-^ ^ Very great degree. 

\'<^-TOei^orH^ Whb fbrmCTlf was M of 
^•lifij6rtQ cntef; u|feii' the pifbBtJk manage^/ 
^^^ir/kiki^^v^ tjiefe things/ 

f* fofion^ bfcjtjnp jit 1?A avcrfe'^to it; r^' 
f * folving however not to ceafe from watch- 
•^'dfa^ when any iiibtc favburablc 'Opportu- 
f*'fii{y fiiould octur for corrafling thcfc 
ff abufcs, or the^ ipi^hole conftitutton of the 
f'^ate, and alwa^ be ready at the proper 
t< fcafon for a(Stii^. '^ ' - - 

y By degrees I difcovercd that all ftates 
f f at prelent arc badly donftituted, and then: 
U coiiftitutions ihburiible wrtfioni: fome 
** v/ondtrfdi piece of good 'Condtidt, fe-: 
** condcd by' 'f6tttin(^^^'mdym6\:i^edtQ 
f* -o^n,' iii'iJraife'#irtre philblbiflf^, TTwj 
t* fiom ihinde dlme-H'h thative' e^ cUfecver. 
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f^ all the true inter6fis either ofthepuhlkki 
^* or of particular perjbhs \ and that the hu^ 
^ man race will never he free frim ^feriet^ 
*^ until they who are true philofophers gn the 
^^ government and .odminiJirMion into their 
*^ hands; or the^ who have the Jupreme power 
f* become true philofophers.^^ 



In cdjiftquencc of thcfe rcflttdons, Fhto 
4cv6ted himfclf entirdy to Philofophy, 
After the dfcath of Socrates, they fay, he 
heard Cratylus the^fcholar of Heniclitus, 
and Hermogencs whQ was the follower of 

ParmenidcSt 

■ ■ .' ■■ ♦ 

There are dialogues of Platb^s which 
bear the name of each of thefe philofo- 
phers ; both of theni arc extremely flibtile 
and curious, efpecJally the Parmenides ; by 
which we may fee that this man was a 
very acute reafoner, and that it was he 
who fkft put Socrates Jiimfclf upon the prch: 
per method of inquiring, after truths vizJ 
by fuppofing a thing to exift in cenain ciiv 
:':i ^ .... cumftances 
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cttmftai^c0$ tod feUtionSj, and ^;raiining 
wlrat >w<3fpkl be the* confequence } then 
changp. tha fuppofitioo, and examipe ftill : 
fa thac» acqcnrding to ParmenideS| you can 
never find out truth till you leara to fl^ch 
for i^agreat while^ 

The fpccimen of his method, given in 
tlgtat di(J(pg^, ap^di^ manifefUy to have 
been a. pattern ro th^ Spcrtitic noafiiier of 
r^foQibgi and fiseiaa Indeed to' be i^aitiiv- 
tation of the inv^ftigitory method in geo-* 
aietry, if not the origiflal. 

After this, Plato travelled to Cyrcne, 
afid ftudied geomeoy with Theodonis, and 
became one of the greateft geometricians 
of that age. Accordin^y when the oracle 
of Ddos propofed to the Greeks the pro- 
blem of doubling the cube, Plato explained 
lilt meaning pf that oracle, and was the 
jlrftwho gave a folution of the problem* 
It is preferved to us by Eutocius. Ma- 
thematics naturally tend to iqiprove and 

ftrengthen 
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ftrfli^Eken the mind. They give a rdifli 
for troths and greater ability of dUim- 
guilhing it from error, as they fix the attend 
tion, and accuftom one to proceed from 
the fimpler cafes, to thofe that txt more 
complex.' Hence alfo, they habitually kad 
one t6 die moflfimple and obvious mechoil 
of re^rerentkig truth to others* 

Thb. effei^ of this fcience may be obr 
fcrved almoli every where through; Flato'g 
works, in the frequent illuftr'ations and proofe 
borrowed from geometry; and the ftrong 
and priplcuous method of his. redbning^ 

He is laid to ha^e written ovcif Msfchool, 
Let no xme enter here tvho is unacquainted ivith 
geometry. The fame caution maybe jufb 
ly given to thofe who read his writings ; 
and especially foch as prtteod cb <»itifeize 
them* From Cyrene, Plato went te 
Egypt ♦, to iffij«x>ve his knofwiedge <SF 
^ aflronomyi 

• AccfonDiNC to LafchiuSjj Wato caflifc*frdm Cyrciic ti 
•Italy, and vent from Italy toBsypt : b^t this .docs, not fiBciof 
probable, becaare Gyrene is fo near Egypt, and becaufe Plato 
was carried out of Sicily* not to Egypt, but to JEgina. 
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\ 

t 

ftftronomy, to be liifbufted in the rites and 
-traditions of the priefls,; and obferve the 
nature of their gOTernment. 

GoNaiDERiNG the extremely beautiful 
juid ihafterly diredtions which Flatb has 
given in his book of laws> relative to the 
proper ufe and intent of travelling, one 
muft wonder how he could ever be fo far 
ihiftaken and mifrtprefented, as if his chief 
idefign in going to Egypt was td fell his oili 

r 

In tiiofc edrly tirhes, the ihtercourfe of 
nations was imperfeft ; inoney could no£ 
caiily be remitted into foreign countries; 
the corrdpondencies of merchants werefewi 
and there were no bills of exchange* 

Plato, by tnans^hg his own aiFairs^ 
Jbad farther of^rtunities of becomipg ac- 
quainted, with the dif^r^t charaders of 
mankind, and could more eafUy conceal his 
Qwn from the Egyptians; for at that timcf 
thofe animals of the Nile ufed to drive Jlran^ 

. ers 
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trs avraj^y h^ their meats and fiirificcs^ and 
ru^'procJamatidm ^^- ' - ' - • 

[' ' FkoM Egypt, tliby %, He fetfended ^ 
kdvc gone imoi^ tteS Pcrfiatt 'Magi, bitt 
the turbulent ftate of Alia hindered hMi 
Wherefore he next went to Italy, and flu- 
died the philofophy of Pfm^Mi ^ ^■- 

We* find from'fcts tetter^; ^iJathfch^d 
tohtraded d particttkl* frietidiMp *4th Ap- 
chytas o^ TarfentiHn,' Who appeairs tohavis 
been the fame with him whom Horace callsl 
Maris ^ Terr^ nunterhqUe careiiHPWerie menr 
Jorem. This frieiidQiiir) coiitinuai with mi- 
refervcd afFedtion thrbugh thcif whole livcsi; 

WHiLfi Matb wa6 itTaMtutii, there 
happened a remarkabie eription of motmt 
^lEtna, land he went' over to fee that p^ 
Inenon ; at the fame tibie defiroiis to im- 
prove his knowledge of politick ^iLcqtkired by 
former travels. 

C Tafi 

^ De Legibus; lib. ^iw 
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The difiercnt ftatcs of Sicily were pro* 
per fubjefts of obfervation. It would efpe- 
daily be inftniftive to view the tyrant of 
$yracufe in the exercife of his power, and 
mark the cpnfequenpccs of dcfpotic goy^rn*- 
BWnt. 

At tl^is time he became acquainted with 
Dion, a yoting man of fine genius, brother- 
in-law tp ]Dionyfius, and infpired him with 
an ardent love of virtue and liberty, which 
iv^; never afterwards extinguiihed^ 

We -^e told that the old tyrant Diony- 
sus fen^ ffix Plato, and heard him at the 
firft with pleajure, but foon took fuch of- 
fence at the freedom of his difcourfes, that 
he fold him for a flave, as Diodorus Siculus 
fays, or, ^ Diogenes Laertius has it, fent 
him away^with a Lacedemonian captain, 
who IdJ^^eiA, him in ^gina where he was 
.^Id, biu immediately ranfomed and fent 
home. 
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Hfi had now been abroad for twelve 
yeirs or more ; not meerly to fee ftrange 
tbin^ aiid diftaht nations, bat «o obferve 
their charafters and manners, to profit by 
the inftradlions and convcrfation of learned 
men, to improve his mind by a. general ac- 
qnaintanoe with mankind^ and, from his 
remarks on different countries, form plans 
for the good of the whole. 

His natural temper was humane and mo- 
deft ; he improved and fixed his manner by 
long ftudy of morals, and attentive ohfer- 
vations of human life and policy. 

These advantages greatly embellifhed 
his charaftcr, and took off that ftiflhefi 
which people commonly have who are ao 
quainted with nothing but Ipeculatiop: 
and there is ^ fpirit of mildnefs and huma- 
nity that breathes through all his laws and 
^lftitutions. 



C z , ^Ubon 
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Upon hilretum to A'thcng he fettlq^ in 
the Acad^mia, a plac? of .exercife in thq 
fiibiirbs, sphere the adjoipijig, \^OQds . an4 
fliady groves afforded jMiopcr opportunities 
for meditation. *,. Here he had a; fmaU coun-r 
try fi^t, with aii orchard or two, remaining 
pf his inheritancte, having gcneroufly di- 
ftributcd die reft among his feethrfn. In 
^his place l^e continued teaching philofophy 
gratis, and conipofing feveral of his works, 
till the death of Dionyl^ns the elder, which 
happened about feventeen years after Platp'^( 
rptum. 

At this time his ftudieswere interrupted, 
the account of. which we Ihall take in his 
pwn words, from the ktter which has been 
^-?ady quoted* 

f* When I came to Italy and Sicily for 
the firft time, that life which they call 
happy, an4 their luxurious entertainments, 
by no me^ pleafed me; fuch as feafting 

;wice 

? ttiUr fylvas acadjcmi qmcrcrc vcruxo. 
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twke a-day, and never flceping alone at 
night, with other parfuits confequent upon 
that way of life^ : 

^5; For, from thefe manners, a wife man 
sever can be formed, not even of all the 
men under heaven, if he is bred up in them 
from his youth ; neither will he acquire any 
valuable diipofitions, nor become a man of 
fpbriety : and. the iame may be faid of every 
other virtue* Neither will any ftate re* 
main in qpiet, let the laws and conftitu-* 
tions be what they will, while the people 
imagioe that they may Ipend their money 
on extravagancies, smd that they ought to 
be idle to every purfuit except fpafting, 
drinking, and toiling in the gratification of 
i^nfual defires. 

** Of neeeffity alfo fuch a ftate will be 
continually changing, from democracy to 
oligarchy or tyranny; and the people ia 
posyer will never fo much as bear with the 
liame ,of a jiift and equal adminiftration. 

Meeting 
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*^ MiEETiNG with Dion, who was then 
^ young rijan, while I explained in my dif- 
courfes what I thought beft for mankind, 
and counfcllcd him to adt accordingly, I 
Was, unknown to myfelf fome how, con- 
triving the future diflblution of the tyrant^s 
poWer, for Dion, being naturally very 
apt to learti, was liiore rapidly and ftrongly 
Convinced by my difcourfes, than any young 
man I ever knew, and determined in the reft 
of his life to excel the generality of Italians 
and Sicilians, by preferring virtue to plea- 
fure, and every kind of luxury. From 
henceforth he was looked upon with an 
evil eye by thofe who lived according to 
the principles of delpotifm, 

" Aft ERDionyfius's death, DicMi obferved 
that he was not the only one whofe fenti- 
ments were corfed^ed by right reafon ; he 
faw that there were others^lfo who had juft 
notions of things } but thcfe were few. He 
hoped to make the young Dioftyfius of this 
number, by the afliftancie of the Gods j 

and 
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and if he could effeduate thi8> he was feur 
lible that the happinefs ojf his own life^ and 
of all the Syracufians, woul.d be prodigiouf 
ly advanced* For this purpofe he judged 
i|;^eceirary that I fhould by all means come 
^46 Syracufe aiToon as poffitrle, and b^r ^ 
part ; for he remembered his meeting and 
mine, how quickly he had been infpircd 
with the Ipvc of the beft apdnaoil gloyiows 
life J with which, if he could now infpirc 
Dionyfius, he expedled to cftaWilh a very 
happy coijftitution through the whole coun- 
try, without bloodihed and flaughter, or 
aiiy of the evils which have now happened- 

** t)i0N> having rightly Gonfideredthefe 
things^ perfuaded Dionyfius to fend forme* 
Ue himfelf alfo fent, entreating me tocomf 
in all hafte, leail others, in the mean time, 
fhould get about Dionyfius, and turn him 
fronj virtue to a different manner of life. 

*^ What opportunity, faid he, can we 
l^alt for more feafon^le than this, which 

by 
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by divine providence now offers ? He de-^ 
fcribed Dionyfius^s dominions and power in 
Italy and Sicily; his youth; his vehetoent 
delire after learning and philolbphy ; men- 
tioning alfo his domeftics-andcoufinsj how 
cafily they coidd be brought to thofe priJP 
ciples, and that way of Bfe Which I had 
lalways profefled ; and ttat'^they would be 
Veiy capable of perfuading Diiofayfins: fo 
that now, ifcver^y faid he, there is the great- 
eft probability that philofophers Ihall be- 
come the rulers of a mighty ftate* 

^* THESfe, and many other thiii^. Were 
adduced to perfuade me* For my part, I 
had no great cbnfideiice in the prefent dif- 
pofitioflS of youiig men, bfecaufe their in- 
clinations are alwap hafty, and often con- 
tradiftory to xme another t but I knew Di- 
on to^ be naturally of a fteady tenipd-^ anid 
now about the middle age of life: ' '- 

" Wh EREFORE, coufidering withmyfclf; 
whether or not, and in \*hat manner I 

fhould 
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ihould go, I determined, that if one ever 
was to undertake the. execution of what he 
had been meditating concerning laws and a 
republicki he fhould attempt it now ; fot 
if I could ^rfuadei! but. one man, I Ihould 

be able to accomplifh all other good thuigs* 

J ... 

« With thefe thoughts, and with this 
bold intention, I failed from home ; not for 
the reafon that fome hayc imagined *, but 
the moft powerful one, a reverence for my- 
Iclf, leij I fhould ^at any time appear to 
myfelf of foriie oblcure repute perhaps in 
Ipeculations^^jbuttiever at dny time willing 
to adventur^ upon ailion ; left alfo I Ihould 
thus betray my friend Dion, wtiofe litua-* 
tion was vqry dangerous* Suppofing alfo 
that he fuffered any thing, and being ex- 
pelled by -Dionyfius and his other enemies, 
coming hither an exile from your country, 
he fhould have thus befpoke me ; O Plato, 
I come a fugitive to you, not for want of 
heavy armed infantry nor horfes to repel 
D my 

• He had been (iandcrcd, that he went for the love of 
diohey and luxurious entertainments. 
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my foes, but for want of reafons ^md pef- 
fuafion, which I knew yoa were mafter of, 
capable of turning yoimg men to a Bfe of 
juftice and virtue, of friendfhip and afiec- 
tion for one anothen For want of thdc^ 
(b far as concerns yon, I have left Syracufc 
and am here. The reproach indeed that 
comes upon you on my account is finall ; 
but as for Philofophy which you are always 
celebrating, and fayihg it is difregarded by 
the reft of mankind, JIow can you deny 
that you have not dfo betrayed its caufe, 
fo far as it depended upon you? Had I 
lived at Megara, you would have come to 
my afliftance upon fiich an important occa- 
fion, or owned yourfelf the moft worth- 
Icfs of all mortals. But now while you 
objeft the length of the voyage, the great- 
nefs of the danger and the toil, do you 
think ever to efcape the imputation of 
Worthlcflhefs ? Very far froni it^ 

" Had fuch things been faid to me,. 
What decent anfwxr could I have made ta 

them ^ 
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them? Non6 at alL I therefore came upon 
as rational and juft motives as it is poflible 
fytz man to have. For thefe reafons, leav- 
ing my own employinents^ which were ho- 
nourable enough^ I came nadcv the power 
of xkfpotic goveminent, which feemed nei- 
ther coniiftdtt with my principles nor lay 
peribb. 

** NEVERTHfiLfiis I maintained my 
frtcdoaif and prefefv^d the facred laws of 
hoffHtality^ and the honour of philbfophy 
blamekls, which iK^ould have been highly 
repit>ached» if through ioth or cowardice 
I had received any affrimt^ Upon my ar- 
rival I found all Dionyfius^s houfehold fhll 
of diflemion and jQanders againft Dion^ as 
if aifiring after the fovereignty* I de- 
fended him therdbre as I could; but that 
was vety little ; ahd, about four months af- 
ter this> Dionyfius accufihg Dion of an in- 
tention to ufurp the government, put him 
aboard a fmaU vefiel aiid baniflied hun dil^ 
l^acefiiUy. Upon this all we who were 
D 2 Dion's 
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Dion's friends, were afraid left the tyrarits 
fliould blame and punifli us as fharers in the 
fame dcfign. It was alfo reported througfe 
Syracufe, that Dionyiius Had put me to 
death as the caufe of all that had hapr 
pened. But he perceiving us in this con- 
dition, and apprehending that fomething 
worfe might happen through our delpair, 
received us very kindly. He fpoke alfo 
very civilly to me, and bid me not be afraid, 
and intreated me by all means to ftay ; for 
he had fome honour by my ftaying with 
him, but none by my flight: fo that he 
pretended earneftly to intreat me ; and we 
know that the intreatics of Tyrante have a 
mixture of conftraint in them. Mean 
time he contrived to prevent my failing, 
having carried me into the caftle and lodged 
me there, ftom whence any fhip-mafter 
would have been fo far from carrying me 
(when Dionyfius had forbidden) that unlefs 
he himfelf had fent exprefs ordei-s for that 
purpofe, no trader, nor keeper of thepaffes, 
would have fuffered me to go away by my? 

felf, 
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frff, but immediately would have fcizcd 9iid 
carried me back to Dionyfius. 

*^ And now again, on the contrary, it 
was currently reported, that Dionyfius was 
become wonderfully fon^ of Plato, This 
was partly true ; for he; relpefted me ftiU 
more, in procefs of timci as he became bet- 
ter acquainted with my charadler. He 
wanted that I fliould praife him more than 
Dion^ and efteem him more my friend; 
and was exceedingly ambitions about this 
flatter. But he would not fubmit to the 
beft means by which this might have been 
cfFeded, if ever it could, (namely that he 
Ihould be with me, and become familiar, 
by hearing and learning the principles of 
philofophy,) becaufe through the mifrepre- 
fenta^ions of flanderers, he dreaded* left he 
Ihould be fomehow feduced, and Dion ac- 
compUfh all his defigns. 

" However, I bore patiently, keep- 
ing in view the intention for which I came, 

if 
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if by any means he could be iKt>ught to 
ibme tafle for a philofoidiit life. But he 
gpt the better of me» perfifting in his op< 
fofition. 

Plato kreah (^htre^ aiiigvoa nuatyva-' 
htdble ad^akes to Di(m*s fi-ierubt agreeable to 
tts 'Simpgti9ii xf ^jeir i0irs ,• fme <f wMcb 
vill be tiftfid in att dges* For thefe 'wv jtmU 
ttfer to fk trigittnly utdptxefedTfiUh hit nm^ 
rative* 

** Having, by (one mescns or odier^ 
pMfiaaded DitmyStti to let me go, we 
agreed, that after the war (at that time in 
Sicily) was xyver, ht fhoidd fend for Dicui 
ind DM to fettle the ifilalrs of the govern- 
msmt on a fiiore ftabk fdiiffidadon; and he 
begged of Dion fiot to think him^ tfat* 
iiii.icd. but only as having changed hii 
alu >de; and I confented to coflie upon thefe 
conditions. 



« When 
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*^ Wren ^hc peace was concluded Im 
fent for me; he begged of EHon to havo 
l^tkucQ one year longer^ hut intfcsttcd Hia 
^y »ll means to come* Dion «t the iamo 
time deiired and requefted dut I wquld goi 
for there wa& a ftrong report from Sicily^ 
that Dionyfios was now again become 
wonderfully in love with philofophy: fa 
^hat Dion earnefUy begged of me tp tc- 
cept th€ isvitation^ 

*^ I was indeed fenfiUe that majay yo»n^ 
aacn had been thus affc<9fced by philofephy; 
however, I thought it would be tlw fafyx 
vay, at that time, to abftain frojn ifltef*- 
meddling with their affairs j and I offended 
them both by anfwering, that I was now 
an old man, and that none, of thefcpropo* 
fals were agreeable to ouribrmer p94Uoiu 

" It is probable that Archytas q^m€> to 
Sicily fomp time after this; for I had, be- 
fore I camp away, made an aHiance and 
friendihip between Dionyfias and the T9r 

rentines. 
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rentincs. There, wwealfo. people in Syta-^ 
cufe who had got fomc inftnidlions froirt 
Dion ; and there rWcre Others alfa full of 
certain' leftures in philofophy:; they, I 
imagine^ attempted to difcourfe with Dro- 
nyfius on thofe Subjeds, beHeving he had 
been taught all my fcntiments. 

" He naturally is not inapt to learn,' 
and is exceeding jealous of his honpuri 
Probably what was faid pleafed him ; and 
he was afhamed to have it known that he 
had never heard any fuch thin^ .when I 
was there. Hence he partly btecame de- 
firous of hearing thefe things more fully, 
partly his vanity incited him.^ I have al- 
ready mentioned the reafons why he never 
before heard of thofe matters. When there-' 
fore I had efcsCped home, and had now de-. 
nied his fecond invitation, I verily believe 
he was defirous at any rate to prevent peo- 
ple from thinking that, having experience 
of him, I defpifed his genius, charadter, 
tod way of life ; and, being difgufted, was 

unwilling 
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UBWiiBng tocame. I Oiight however td 
teU tke troth, and bear with patience!) 
thoagh aAy one, aftet Idisdiig what hait 
happmed, fh&vid defj^ife iaf lAilIofophy,- 
«iid think the tyrant a man of addrefs* 

*• DiONYSius therefore, the third tinie* 
lent a veflel for me, with Ihree t>aE^of oars^ 
to nafee the voyage th« eafief. Ht dlfb 
fem Archidemu}, ^dtsonm he believed to be 
the stum tkaet I had the greateft vdlue for^ 
(b^g one of Atchyu&*i friends^) and with 
hm Ofbeis of my acqtis^ea^og i& ^Uy^ 
Att of them ag^ed ia the fame ftovy, i^ 
tvandnjfuny Dionyfiut tudt devottd to pinhfi^ 
phy. He himfelf fent a very long letter^ 
knowing kow much I was concdfn^ fdi* 
Dion, and how much pkm wanted that I 
Ihotild faUv His letter was contrived for 
dieie ptirpofesi fb that a^r thits^ firft fsOiH 
tatidn he begah> 

** l^pu dri perfu^d By me to come ttf 

SUifyjuJin$Wi mthe firji piaeot the af airs 

E 0/ 
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of Dion jhall he fettkd in the manner that you 
Jhall deftre; for I; knov/ that you will defirc 
only what is reafonabky and I will grant it: 
hut if you do not conie^ you Jhall ohtain none of 
thefe things which you de/ire, neither concern- 
ing Dion^s affair Sy nor any thing elfe. 

** He added many other arguments which 
it would be tedious and fuperfluous to men- 
tion. Befides this^ there were letters from 
Archytas, and the people of Tarentum, in 
praife of Dionyfius, and that if I did not 
pomC: now, his alliance, which I had pro- 
cured, and which was of great advantage 
to their ftate, would be entirely deftroyed. 

" Such was the invitation I had at 
that time; the people of Italy and Sicily 
dragging me, and the people of Athens, 
injudicioufly with intreaties, pufliingme, as 
it were, away. And the fame arguments 
were repeatied,'That I ought not to aban^ 
don Dion, nor tlie people of Tarentum my 
friends. It alfo occurred to myfelf. That a 

young 
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jTOung manTiearing things worthy of con- 
fideration> and being of a good genius, he 
might probably fall in love with a life of 
virtue. That I ought to examine accu- 
rately into the truth of this affair, and not 
make myfelf the fubjcdl of fo juft a re^ 
proach, if thefe things were truly reprefent- 
cd. I went therefore, covering myfelf up 
with thefe reafons, though much in dread, 
and not prognoflicating favourably, as you 
may believe. After I was come, I refolved, 
in the firfl place, to examine whether Dio^ 
nyfius was really fired with the love of phi-- 
lofbphy; otherwife, thofe flories had cotnc 
to Athens without foundation. And there 
is a genteel way enough for making this 
trial, and very proper for defjpotic princes ; 
efpecially if they have heard a great deal 
about thofe things, which I found to be 
Dionyfius^s cafe. You fhould reprefent to 
fuch people the nature and quality of that 
whole affair, with how much pains and la* 
hour it is attained. He who hears this> if 
he is truly philofophical, and has any merit, 
E 2 or 
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or affinky to it, being of a diviae temper^ he 
fhinks fhcre is fofli^a.<iiniraWcroad|?Qiated 
out, aod that he o^ht now to esxn hmr 
lelf^ and that he would not deferve to live 
if he did otherwifct Wherefore, cnco»* 
raging himfdf, and him who lhow3 the wzj^ 
he gives not over till he has finiflied the 
whole, or acquired the ability of tracing 
ihem out alone* According to thcfc, and 
the like fcntimcnts, does fuch a perfon live^ 
flidting h^ part in whatever ftation he is 
^aced, but in every thing ftedfaft 19 phi- 
iofophy ; and to that Ipnd of di€£ §v€ff 
day which may contribute »oft to f coder 
him acute to learn, o( a good meaiwy, a 
found reafoner, and a fober mm ; w^ wiH 
pcrfifl in abhorring the contrary mf»ncr of 
Jlfc, 

" But they who arc not truly philofo- 
phers, but only coloured over with fuper- 
ficial opinions, like people who arc fun^ 
$urnt, when they difcover what fort of a 
thing learning is, how great the labour, 

and 



soil wlm the dailymaiUBcr of life and diet 
froqperfordieundertaJdog: fome^ chinking 
It a Terjr difEcdc and hard ^mak for them^ 
^are iiev^ aftdc fo imidi as to attempt it. 
/CMters^ ^gaiOy peiibade diemfdves that 
xbey have already Efficiently heard the 
whole of thdEb aHEairs^ and fiand in need 
cf no more* 

^ ^* Thus, tiien, there is a very dear and 
certain method of trying thofe who arc 
fi^f'^conceited and unable to toil; fo that 
diere never is occafion for blaming him who 
teachest but themfclves as incapable of the 
necellary aiqpiication. Upon this plan did 
J difcourfb with Dionyfius: for neither did 
i delcr&e every thing, nor did he deiire it, 
])retendiiig that he knew many of them, 
and thofe the moil: important, by other 
focypLes inftrudtions, <^^." 

At this occaiion wc may dbfervc, that 
PJato had fome private doftrines which he 
cpijcealcd from the vulgar^ And he here 

infinuates^ 
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So tfaait^ £iys hc^/yoa may hence ladgB 
whether DioDyiius^ or any one dfe who 
has pretended to write upon the chief and 
Jtrjh principles cf nmurCj has ever hctrd* or 
been(tatighc. 11^ rca) iibitifiietns* - 

. Wr lee; howereir, ribac this myrfttiy con* 
ccmcd the chief and firfi prindpks ^ nau$ri^ 
by whidi we may underftand his notiom 
concerning the heathen fyftem of divinity^ 
and the preirailmg^ opmions in aftronomy^ 
which were intcrwofvcn with their rc^igtoti^ 
And in truth thefe opinions muflhatt great 
influence on religion io all ages; Tbenof 
Uefi employment of the wUud of many is the 
Jlttdy of the iimrki of bis Creator. To him 
"Whom the fiience of nature deligbtetb, evefy 
0^3^ givetb a pracf oj his God; emrj thing 
that provetb it givetb caufe (f adoration *# 

We are certain that, even in thofe early 
times, the Pythagoreans uiKierftood Ae 
true fyftem of the heavens. They delivered 

it 

• • OEconomy of human life. 
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it as a fecfiit-to fhek daeipksi biit Tpokfr df 
It to^ tHe.|)ie|iulacie m^e^bfcute terms. ■' • 

Tell an ignorant heathen* abruptly^ 
that the'«*i»le fyftem of his reli^oil'Was 
fiilfc, and that there was ho fueh G5d as 
Apdtld ^9h6 droye th^ chariot of the M 
r<]iaSi6: «he/(*«rld every day? lm*j^^6n thi 
contwary, thit the ^ :fto6d ftiff In th« 
txam^i ikfid-fhe 60^ »<firi$rt«d oi^ ks'Stxisj 
aAdfo^d^tlMi lUh,'^^) i(h^ thm^4 woqM 
fetVe Otelyw pcrjAex e* puff hiW '^ ifrWk 
vanity. ■, •' '. - •• •'• • ■•"■^' "■'' 

Ltft ustftntake arieiJiafft^Te fft oui'Hwn 
times* S'tf^l^fomc'pkifofophdr, jiift hbW 
m Sp«ltf (W Italy* fiy iifi^dent as tb tell 
his Miotera pfeinly, that the whole p^ifft 
^eiti Was aliifard, alfo that the'' earth inbve<l 
vbmii ittd- ^be! fiin flood rfai;- this would 
be a^t td Hiake the ilicdiifiderate yolrth de- 
i'^ all rttKgion, and vain that he krfew ib' 
itnich, while others were involved in error. 
This vanity liiight alfo render him lefs,pa- 
F t«nt,: 
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tient#. and Icls capable of inftruiftion in 
things of importance, concerning life and 
morals. 

Plato, by inverting Homer^s words, 
fectns cautioufly to hint of his own time, 
that freedoms, with regard to the heathen 
fyilem of belief, would have dangerous con- 
fequcnces: for, fays he, men,' an4 not the 
Gods, would deprive fuch a one of his fen- 
fcs. And we may fay concerning the mo- 
dem heretic, as above fuppofed, that the 
inquifition would bum him. 

Rut no wife man would behave in this 
manner. H? would teach natural philofo- 
phy by plain experiinents, and mathemati- 
cal demonftration: yet he would fubmit to 
the Pope^s decrees againft the motion of 
the earth *• By long repeated inftruftions, 
he would endeavour to inlpire right notions 
of God and Religion, and of the funda- 
mental 

* Cfttertim latis a rdinmls pontificibus contra telluris 
motaia:decrctis nps obfequi profitcmur. 
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mental and immutable truths of Mbrality. 
Thefe jM-iliciples being fully imbibed by a 
well diipofed mind, of an ingenious and 
philofophical tumj the abfurdi ties of the 
'popifli religion, and all that fyftem of prieft- 
craft, would of their own accord ftrike his 
mind at once, without any formal expli- 
cation. 

Thus have I followed the cohjedhire 
that appeared moft probable* 

Plato concludes with this farther ar- 
gument, that Dionjriius never underftood 
him: for, fa)rs he, ^^ If he leamed thofe 
truths which are proper for inftruftion to 
the free-born ibul, how could he ever, with 
fo much facility, ai&ont the man who was 
mafter of them, and fliow^d him the way? 

" He had hitherto allowed Dion to get 

the revcau^ of his eftate. But in a little 

after my arrival, he would not allow the 

faftor to feiid it tp Peloponnefus, as if h* 

F 3 had 
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hs^d fp]^otten his letter to m^; ^Jf^gether : 
for to ftid that trhf eftatQ bdqiig^ji not tQ 
E)iop, b«t to the fon; of Dion, wliQ W^ his 
nephew, and he rfee tutor in law. ^y this 
I might fep clcarty BlipByfius^s love for phi- 
lofophy,: and be angry or noti.a^ I had v 
piind, 

** It was now fummer, and the fhips were 
f?Liling ^W9.y. I ttpaght J hA4 V^o% greater 
reafon %o be a^ngry with Dloriyiius that* 
with myfelf, and with thofe who had forced 
me to comp the third time over^SqjHUa^ «nd 
jevifit the devo^ringiCharylldK, . J refolvedi 
to tell EHonyfius^ thai? I e^uld by »<» moana 
ftay while Diw wa? t|iHs iofidtfjj, fiwthQ 
gave jBe fair! worlds, and jeqiwfted «f vm 
:^oi to go, thinking it would tiot be for hia 
honour that I fhould return and b«ing the 
news of fiich anions fo foon. Finding he 
pould: not perfuade mp, he faid he would 
prepare for my voyage: fcfr J had been con-? 
triving, in my anger, to get abjoard fomc 
tranfportrveflel, refolving tp.fujfei any hard- 

ihip 



iht}):if helini^uld htiider me, feeing I had 
received ai.mamftft ipjofy, and ha4 done 
nono i ifethercfioire! perceiving that I was 
abfdhitel^'irefolvcd to.go, falls upon this 
contiivanccto detain me till the fhips were 
failcdk • Hecomcsncxt jday:with a vcrj^plau- 
fiWc ftcay/riand fays, " I would have Dion 
and hi^ oiFairs, no hxn^ an occaHon of 
differbneftL &s they have : been frequcatly,^ 
between ypu.and die^ ; For your fake I wiH 
de tibia for Jiini, I ag^e^ that bQ fliaU get 
hi?:Owni^ndlive uiPelpponnefus> not as % 
i^giffve^lm as one who has Jliherj;y to com^ 
bj^yewJMahq, a«4I> and you, who are bis 
fifi^d^,: fbalJ^ think fit for Qur comniofi ktf 
tei€|iR:,.h iTb^fe things «re on conditioij that 
hfi dof[lli9C plot againft me: for which you 
M4yt>Vir' friends, ajod Dk)n*$ friends here^ 
^c w bft fureii^s,, and: let him give you fe- 
cj^itjift: The money which he gets muft be 
iJifpdfibd.^f ia'Pelopoftjiefus and at Athens, 
\lk ^h^'baBd? of wlwm yem Ihall judge pro* 
pipr. » ttct Pion haYC the intcreft, but have 
no pgver.ef Mting the principal without 
. ;i your 
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^ TafisE thiB^ iwcm popofed and a*- 
greed txi^ as bias bsesrikid. i Then the ihips 
failed;, a^. when ut^kas no longer, ia mj 
powcsT.io /get *awiKy^ ;4E)ioByfius told me^ 
chat antjra hialflof .tfaeocftate 6u||^t to be 
DioB%.iHe othflr; half , his fon's ; and hi 
^d he would fell ic> 'and give mcJialf of 
the m^T^ to carifj^ ^ikxng with me, leferw 
i»g. the other for thrbdy •; becaofe that was 
the moS: e^taUe fcbeme* 

^^ I wasLftruf^ at this^eecii, indtbotqghti 
it would be needlcfs to fay any thing fei* 
ther: however, I faid we ought to wait 
IKon^s aitfwer to.cfur ilafty and Thdbl fCnd 
^^ th;i$ new pfopofaL > But DioiE^imsir in 
a Iktle t^Qie .aftdir^I. viery< conifelezidyf &sid 
t^e whpk eftate, id \vhalt mantiBr^itaiid td 
whoHt !?£ pleafe4v'b^' heter %)he a. wcnrd 
of. thefe. ihtnga to> itie-i neiriber did tag^ 
fpeak i{o him of Dicto^scaffaiife, fbrJthom^c: 
it would be to no purpofe. Thefe ward 
my adventures hitherto, while I was ferv- 
iag^ phftlofophy and my friends. Hence- 

^ - forth 
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forth t lived with Diotiyfius like a bird id 
confinement^ watching when it may fly 
jaway, while he was eontriving how to di- 
vert me from it, and yet reftore none of 
Dion's eftate. Neverthelcfs it was told all 
over Sicily, that we were intimate friends^ 

" At this time Didhyfius attempted td 
teduce the pay of his veteran mercenaries^' 
contrary to his father^s ciiftoin* Thfc (cl^ 
didrs, being incenfed, faid they Would not 
jiUow of it, and hcj thinking td force them* 
fhut the gates of the caftle; but they im« 
inediately marched to attack thS Wallsi 
roaring fome barbarous warlike hyihn} at 
Which liionyfius being affrighted, he grant* 
ed all their demands^ and fome mc^e^ 

" iMMfiDIAtELY d ftpOtt ^iS fptHid 

abroad^ that Heria.clldes had beta thfe caufii 
of thefe difturbahces J upon ivhich ttera-* 
elides fled^ and Dionyfius fdught to catch 
him, diid being at a iofs what to ddi he fent 
for Theodotiis into the garde% where I at 
G thit 
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that time happened to be walking. I did* 
not hear what other things were faid, only 
what paft in my prefence I know and re- 
member* Plato, laid he, I am endeavour- 
ing td perfuade Dionyfius, that if I can 
bring Heraclides to fpeak with us, and an- 
fwer the accufations againft him, if then it 
dotes not feem proper that he Ihould ftay in 
Sicily, I propofe that he fhall take his 
wife and Ton and fail to Pcloponncfiis, and 
enjoy his eftate there, wJhile he does no in- 
jury to Dionyfius. I have fdnt for him al- 
ready, andfhiall now fend for him ; if there- 
fore he anfwers my firft or fecond call, I 
bcfe^ch.arid intreai Dionyfius, if any one 
meets Heraclides, either in the fields or 
here, .th^tOQ other harm.be done to hiin 
than to be fent out of the country, until 
Dipnyfius takes another refolution^ Do 
you grant me this? (faid he to Dionyfius.) 
I grant; repKed he, that even though he 
9{>pear .before your door, he* Ihall fiiffer nfr 
harm beyond what has been agreed on* 
Next eveningEuribius aad Theodotus came 

..-.:' V to 
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vo mcin great haft e and confufiori. , Thcodol- 
tusfays, Plato Tm 'wercprefent yejierdlay at thf: 
agreement which Dionjffus made ibith ^you and 
fnc concerning Heraclides. , To:be fijt'e I was. 
Notwithftandingofthat^ faid he, ihefiidiersMre 
now runningaboutM quefi.ofhim^ andhe ispror 
hoBhy not far off. . But come along' with us to 
Diony/ius asfaji as you can^ We went theri^- 
fore and got in to him. They two ftood 
by filently wcepifig, andl faid^ Thefe men 
arcrafraid, left y OIL Ihould do anyl thing to 
Hcradides contrary to what wis agreed up- 
on yeftcrday, for it fcems to be known that 
he is returned. , When Dionyfius Jieard. this 
he ' was inflamed, and' changed i colour like 
one in a f uf y . Theodotus fcU down before 
him, took him by the Ifand; weeping and 
intreatbg him:m>t cddo any fuch thing; 
laitfwbred in a fobching way, take courage 
Thebdotus, fbt Dionysus wfflhbt- offer to 
do 4iniy thing ^cohti:ary to his a^eement 
yefterday. Then he looked' at me with a 
very tyrannical/^afpdia, and faid, To ydu 
I proinifed nes^eri lOine' thing lior another; 
>L G 2 I rc^ 1 



\ 
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I rpplicd. By all the Gods you gave your 
proxnifc concerning thefe very things which 
he is now be^ng of yoa not to do theni^ 
Having fpoke thus, I turned about and went 
pfil After this the hunt for Herticlides conw 
^nued ; but Theodotus f<;nt him word^ and 
they fay he narrowly cfcaped inw the Car^ 
tJiaginian territories^ . ^ 

^* By this accident, Dionyfius's inteni^ 
tion of keeping Dion's money was: now 
(covered with a fpecious pretext of IcefeEtr 
menp ^gainfl Inc. In the firft place >|ie fent 
ine. 6u| pf the caAle, pretending that the 
women wer^ to hold a facrificc ten days ia 
the gardiphi where I ilaid« During that 
time he bid ;ne lodge with Archidemust 
While I :wi^ there Theodotus fent for me, 
and Taid a great deal, with judignatioiif. at 
wha.t had happened, afid blamed; I3tony- 
^us. . But he hearing thac { had goae to 
Theodoms's houfe, i makes .this ' a nsw oo 
pafion for,differing vvSth iae, of a-kin to the 
fprmo^f lie ip^i a waaSm^ and a&ed if 

V) Ih^d 
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I hidbeoi witk Thebdptusr ligid I had* 
Ta which hcKtvm^t Ychj dp not well in 
pr^friog OtiQQ 4ad hk frksods always to 
Jii^f .ftpdieocibi: me no oiore^to: bis hoc^ 

as being manifefUy a friend. .co.:The0dpcw> 
and even to Heraclides his enemy. Befides, 
he .414 not iKiieve me his friend, becaufe 
I>ion*$ eiltate was odtirely ix(ine4 



«■ 



AFT^H.tliis I lived «ut of the cafUf^ 
■fuid; ieveral peo^e came to me; paniculaily 
^ome iervants, fro^i Athens,. :niy country* 
meib who told; m^ J had heen flandere4 
^maixg the ibldieis, and that A>mc of jthem 
bad thrfeitned to: JidU jn^ if they met m» 
any where. ; ; I ^h^efore thougjit of diis 
method to ftve. ■myfelf j I fejit 10 Archytjw 
8Aid:my other friends ^t Tarentum, telling 
fhem.what i^tuatlon I was in*: Then they 
^Qtrived fome pretence of an embaily from 
thtk ftate, land fent a veflel with thirty 
p^j and Lamifcus, one of their number^ 
whoi when he came, interceedcd with Dio- 
i^/Ius for me, telling hina I wanted to go 
fK .. away. 
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away; tandUhisit' I hoili nbi other ddignu 
Upon which^ hie conteat6dto>1cad tM &S', 
Ittid gkve wk^itevt^ithal ^^eiapsiy exfksntcs; 
fiiat h^ neitheD gaive aHy- of ■ IDion*k inouefy 
iidr'<Ud''I'"aikf4t.'- ■• ' -•" .'''-li.- -■ ;;■ J-' ''" 

"^^^^'Havi NoUnivcd' at i^dbpcWncrtfe,-! 
met with 6ioh who was coiti'^ to feV- the 
Olympic games. I told him what had hap- 
pttied. - "ThtoV'feailJWg JcfVe^tft Witnefs;'he 
Wftatttly faid lfcf%btild' prepare to avenge 
ftie^ahd^ all' TOy=Trknds^'-^- DionyCfiSj' fb]^ 
fieccivihg ns-his guefts, SffdUvcnge hiinife'tf 
for iHijuft banifliment. Wheii I hear4' thds^ 
1-Bid him aflembk his' friends if they had 
amindhto'it* - As*)r ifte, I faidj you and 
th^' reft have fomehow forced me to fcfe- ii 
fliarer with Dioftyfius at his table, at-hii 
hearth, and in facred things, who thcJUgh, 
from the flanders of mafriy, he pobably 
thottght I was plotting with you againft 
kim and his^gbVemfiienti'^ yet he did n6t 
kin, but rcfpcdPed me. ^'-Befide, I am t^ 
61d * to be of an^ ufe iii ' Wir^ - I am ciorip 

mon 
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mdn fo you ?bdria Jiif at. aiQjjK .liiae yedand 
in need of frijendOHp, and want to do^onc^ 
anbtbq: good^ offices ; but -while ye have^ 
defigns >of mutual ^ entaodigr, ye muAr fixk 

. other friends than me. This anfwer t gave 
in the bitterriefs of regret for my wandcr-^ 
ings and? misfortunes in Sicily./', Tbus far 

_fr/m Pla^o. ' 

i It fcemed jpfoper to quote his own words 
at kngthy as the belt account, of thefe ad- 
Ventures^ becaiife they have been often miP- 
rcprcfented'both in ancient and modein 
times, and becaufe we ihali have occalion 
for referring to them in the fequel. 

- Because this voyage of Plato's pro- 
duted no material change of affairs, it fcems 
to be coniidered as a le(s important under<^ 
taking than it really was, for he intended 
to. reconcile two princes in whofc quarrel af- 
terward much blbod was Ihed, and, one of 
them loft his life. He alfo had a fair pro- 
ipeA ofveftahUfliing the liberties of Syra- 

.i^i. ..': I ./. cufc 
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Cnfe through the peaceful induence of phk 
lofophy^ which Timoleon afterwards ac* 
compliihed with fo much glory by: the 
iword* We natunliy read with admiral 
tion the hiflory of warlike heroes who have 
conquered glorioufly^ or fallen in battle 
f^hting for their country; yet there may 
be virtues of a lefs fhinlng quality^ which 
are equally beneficial to mankind* Had 
Plato been able to infjrire EHonyfiiis with 
the love of true honour and virttic, t^ 
would have eflfeftuated all other good 
things: he was imfuccefsful^ but this CWK 
not lefTen the merit of his attempt* 

Henceforth We are not to expedl 
any material adtion or adventure in the hi* 
ftory of Plato. A number of particulaf 
anecdotes might be mentioned did they 
ieem of confequence. It has been juftly 
obfcrved, that the life of a philajopher is^ 
properly^ to he read in his ivorkss Plato 
feems to have returned from his UtR, in* 
velsi about a year or two after the peace of 

Antalcidas^ 
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Antaicklas^ The Athenians had got theiiF 
Wall rebuilt by Conon before this timet 
they were beginning again to have confide^ 
raUe weight in the affairs of Greece; and^ 
ib far as concerned what may be called 
foreign politics^ their affairs fecm fo have 
been conduced with a great deal of pru* 
dence and integrity* The memory of thdf 
former fufferings was ftill freflij their powef 
was not half of what once it had been, and 
they were in danger from ambitious neigh^ 
lK>urs: wherefore they attentively endea- 
voured to mountain the balance of power^ 
firft afliftlng the Thebans to recover thdf 
libeny^ and at laf): powerfully fup^oiting 
the Lacedemonians againft thofe Thebani 
themfelves, when they were become fohnl*! 
dable to the liberties of Greece. ^ ^ 

It was not the coftdii^ of Athens^ with* 
regard to public interefts, that Plato want* 
cd to reform, but the internal conftitution 
of the ftate, for which no favourable op* 
portunity ever offered* Any reformation 
H of 
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of this, nature is feldom praiSUcable, except- 
ipg after fome c^amity, when people feel 
thejr mlftakes, ^i^l are more cordially in^ 
clined to amend them. Thus it happened 
^t Athens when the fuprpme power was 
k)dged in the hands of thirty. But the re- 
medy proved worfe than the difeafe ; fo ;hat 
theyrelapfed into their former conftitution 
with all its faults. 

, The^ Athenian form of goyernnient, be- 
ing; a pure Democracy, was imperfe^Jb, and 
mswy abufes crept in through: length of 
time* The people were become exce/Iively 
rea4y jjO be agitated by faiftious orators; 
great /of tune and pieri.t was contiiiually ex-^ 
pofed to danger ; in fo much that we find 
the poor man in Xenophon's banquet boaft* 
ing of his poverty, being now not only be- 
Jpw the rage of the Demagogues, but even 
drcadied and courted by the rich* 

. In time of the PeriKan war the people 
were qui^t and tradable, but afterward, by 

degrees. 
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degrees, they became unruly ; and/ toward 
the end of the Peloponnefian war, brought 
on their own deftrudtion, by condemning 
five of their beft generals unjuftly to death ; 
fb that few remained who were capable of 
fcrving the ftate. 

In the war for prelerving the balance 
of power between the Lacedemonians and 
Thebans, the Athenians employed their 
beft men: but after the battle of Mantmea, 
where Epaminondas fell, the Ipirit of ac- 
tivity and generous emulation feems to have 
fallen through all Greece. Then the Athe- 
nians, having no immediate dread of a fo«* 
reign enemy, became more remifs in their 
difcipline at home, and prefumptuous men 
intrigued themfelves into the adminiftra- 
tion, while there feemed to be little danger. 
The chief merit of fuch perfons confifted 
in flattering the Athenians, and gratifying 
their capricious humours. Their fdcceis 
contributed ftill to increafe the number of 
pretenders to politics, and abilities for the 
H ^ public 
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|)ubUc fervice^ and of feliifh factious moil 
wha multiplied the diforders of the date. 

He JL £ it msiy be Mvorth while to obfervc^ 
|hat the Athenians have be^ unjuftly cen^ 
fured by a late ingenious author^ in one of 
his political difcourfes *, for being too 
ready to concern themfelvcs in the public 
$&ks of Greece ; and that this errcH* made 
them afterwards quite carelefi how thefa 
matters went^ and always ready to flatter 
the vii(aort 

THAt very eaufe was pleaded b^re thft 
Athenians themfdves^ even after their mif-» 
fortune at Chapronea, and the accufcr ba^ 
W&cd by a msyority of votes more thai 
two to one. If we look into their biftory^ 
We Iball find that the Athenians never aba»* 
doned all attention co foreign affairs^ nor 
gave over the generous contcft while they 
had any force remaining. It is true, when 
overpowered^ they were profufe enough in 

flattering 
^ Viz. Of the baUncc of power. 
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fltatcering thek* tnafter, bat with the firjl 
oppoituhity they refumed their indignation 
at HzYtry. After the death of Alexander^ 
We find they made a brave attempt for thcl 
liberties of Greece, under the condnK^ of 
Leofliienes, and if the other confederates 
had kc^ the field with the Athenians and 
Thdialians, there is no (ball p-obabilit/ 
that they would have fucceeded, having 
been vidorious in two great battles. 

B£sit>£ many ftraggles of leflcr not^ 
we find the Athenians in alliance with Mi- 
thridates, deqrfy engaged againft the Ro- 
mans, fafifering famine in a long iiege, and 
all die calamities that could be cxpeftcd 
from foch barbarous people when they took 
a city by ftorm. 

The error of the Athenian government 
iocs not appear to have been, in concern- 
ing themfelves too much for the liberties of 
Greece, that is to fay, for the balance of 
power. But the error lay in their dome- 
flic 
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j(lic adminiftration, which rendered thofe 
generous dcfigns inefFedlual, and brought 
on, indeed, too , gi^at indifFercncc for thc 
public intereft in critical fituations; not 
from * nationfil fenfe of mijiakes in their for-^ 
ffier fcheme of politics^ but from their own 
avarice and love of pleafure, fo that when 
tXiy effort was made, it was either feeble 
and JnefF^^ual, or the attempt, mifcarried, 
becaufe.the condij(9: of it w^s intrufted in- 
to bad hands. May we not with regret 
obferve what difficulties Demofthenes, with 
all his eloquence, had to roufe the Athe^ 
nians to adion, and open their eyes to Phi-? 
lip's ambitious defigns ? Of this he frequent- 
ly complains in his orations : and had th?y 
Ijeen perfuaded to adl with vigour in du^ 
time, there is reafon to believe that their 
affairs would not have ended fo unfortu- 
natelyt iPut they were torn and diflreifed 

by oppofite factions, and degeneracy of 
manners. 



It 



.It jn«ft be confefled; there were fom© 
in Athens who, objcdbed jigainfl the Athc** 
nians for .taking the aUrm at Philip, or 
concerning themfelves with the affairs of 
Greece, r But who were -they? Wretches 
who h^d penfions from Philip to becray 
their country; who, when any difaftef be- 
fel c^eirrCoiHitfy^ or its allies, ufed, as De- 
5ioftheneS;;tells us, to look joyful, and 
€yongi-atul?;te one another upon the profpe- 
T^ty of the .Macedonians. . 

-, Such, in thofe times,- was the corrup- 
tion of the Athenian government, that the 
money which, fhould have been employed 
for equipping their fleets and armies, was 
appropriated, by a public decree of the 
ftate, to maintain players, to furnifli the 
expence$ of the fcenery, and pay for feats in 
tlje theatre,.: It alfo happened, when they 
fcnt out an army in defence of their allies, 
that thofe allies durft not admit them with- 
in their walls for fear of being plundered ; 
owing to the injuftice and rapacity of their 

general : 
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general : yet thit general was not piuii/hed« 
In the mean time they were perfeciiting and 
baniihing feme of their beft men* 

There feem to have been fome brave 
and worthy men at Athens, much aUer to 
condudt an army than either of the two 
who commanded at Chsronea^ but they 
were not emj^oyed. It may be obferved 
upon the whole, that the politics of any 
ftate are always more blameleis m what 
concerns foreign than domeftic affairs; and 
frequently good plans of a public nature 
have mifcarried through fome error in the* 
internal conftitution of government, or the 
treachery and intrigues of hStioa^ 

In fuch a fituation of affairs, as has baol 
reprefented, it was wife and juft in Plato 
to retire from public life, becaufe he could 
employ himfclf in labours that were ufeful 
to his country and all mankind, but could 
not be fo ufeful any other way. Once in* 
deed he attempted to fpeak before the peo« 
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pie, in defence of his beloved mafler Socrates, 
but they would not hear him becaufe he was 
too young. In his old age he appeared at 
the tribunal ^Vith his difciple the famous ge- 
neral Chabrias, wh^n no body elfe had cou- 
rage to appear. At that time the fycophants 
threatned him with the fate of Socrates. 

Yet notwithftanding of Platd's retire- 
ment, the caufe of virtue and liberty did 
not lofc by ir, but rather was coUedting 
force. His inftrudlions were daily animat- 
ing youngs people with the love of virtue 
and their country. The merit of Chabrias 
was improved by Plato*s leflbns, and the 
fame is true of Phocion the good and juft. 
From thofc inftrudlions came forth De- 
mofthenes; from thence he thundered * 
with that fublime eloquence which was fup-' 
ported and animated by the eflential prin- 
ciples of all true genius and oratory, a vir- 
tuous life, and the fupreme love of liberty 
and his coimtry. 

I If 

* For proof of thb fte QeddesVTraas. 
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If his generous attempts were not 
crowned with fuccefs, the mafter and 
fcholar are not the lefs to be applauded* 
The fates of empires are m the hands of 
G0D3, and, for his own wife purpofes, he 
turneth them whitherfoever he will. Ne- 
verthelels the Athenians, after all their 
misfortunes in arms, continued to enjoy 
the firfl place in fame for arts and learn- 
ing, and came to be much favoured by the 
Romans on that account, and owed many 
important jwivileges to the merits of the 
Platonic fchool. 
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OBJECTIONS. 

LE T us now proceed to fome general 
remarks, and anfwer fome of the 
principal objeftions againft Plato, 
and endeavour to judge impartially accord- 
ing to the ftandard of truth and nature, 
which is uniform and confiftent with itfelf 
in all ages, independent of prevailing fancies 
cm: taftes at any particular time. 

Plato has been called a myftical writer, 

on account of a few paflages that cannot be 

underflood clearly. But it may be anfwered, 

I 2 in 
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in the firft place. That fome of .the greatcft 
difficulties occur in thofe dialogues where he 
is reprefcnting the metap|i.yfical rcafoning, 
or fublime fpeculations of other philofophers, 
fuch as Parmenides and Timseus. We are 
certain, that he did not Entirely adopt their 
opinions. 

He fometimcs alfo delivers his fentiments 
in allegory, not from any afFeftation to be 
obfcurQ, but to prgferve the fame poetical 
dignity through his work, and avoid a long 
unneceflary digreflion ; wherefore he fome- 
times profefledly tragedizes in an iroiiical 
ftrain. Of this the allegory in his republic. 
Book VITI. concerning proper maniages, is 
a manifeft inftance. 

Besides, we have feen in his letter, above 
quoted, that he did not explain himfelf com- 
pleatly on certain fubjefts, becaufe he would 
avoid the htigious contradi6lions of ignorant 
people, and perfecution from bigots. If ar- 
guments of the following kind and flile can 

be 
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J)e of any force in this prefent age, they 
ought to be ftill more convincing when re- 
ferred to the age of Plato, "Men of fhallow 
" under (landings, circumfcribed knowledge, 
** and who are unacquainted with the arts 
" of writing, will be puzzled and perplexed 
** in their endeavours at perfplcuity ; but be 
** aflured, that an author, who has parts, 
** learning, and ftrong fenfe, if he is ever 
" dark he is dark by defign; tells ftories 
** becaufe he dares not relate fadts; gives 
*^ you a dteam becaufe he cannot give you 
•* a defcription ; and reprefents in an allegory 
f^ what the circumftances of the times will 
" not allowhi^i to reprefent any other way/' 

The more that one confiders human na- 
ture the more he will be convinced that know- 
ledge ought to be communicated only gra- 
dually to the mind. We feldom are able 
immediately to perceive the mutual relations 
and dependencies of things when the whole 
is communicated at once : it requires time 
and patience to review every circumftance 

before 
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before we can arrive at true knowledge. The 
want of this occafions innumerable difputes. 
It is furprifing to obferve how much the pre- 
judices and various paffions of men influence 
and pervert their judgment. Hence the beft 
philofophers have been of opinion, that the 
human mind needs greatly to be purified 
and prepared for the reception of truth. For 
this reafon they did, not unfold all their fen- 
timents till people were fit to receive them. 
Pythagoras enjoined long filence on his fcho- 
lars; Plato did not fpeak diredly on certain 
fubjedls; even our Saviour often fpoke in 
parables, that he only who had ears to hear 
migh't be inftrudted. 

To thefe confiderations it maybe added, 
that a great part of the myfteries afcribed 
to Plato are the myfteries of his commenta- 
tors only. The obfcure paflages in our au- 
thor are extremely few, and it were better to 
leave them fo than perplex and disfigure his 
philofophy with random Speculations, elpe- 
cially where thcfe are not exprefsly delivered 

as 
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as conjedturcs. Any one who is tolerably 
acquainted with learning and antiquity, will 
find Plato himfclf more intelligible upon the 
whole than his commentators; and will agree 
with thofe who affirm, that nothing can bq 
more elegant and pcrfpicuous than the gene- 
ral flrain of his works* 

I might take occafion here to give an ac-^ 
count of the commentators on Plato, if iif 
did not require too much time and labour^ 
Dacier mentions five ancient ones, viz. Max!-? 
mus T3rrius under the Emperor Marcus Avt^ 
relius in the fccond century; Plotinus in the 
third ; Porphyrins the fcholar of Plotinus^ 
and Jamblichus the fcholar of Porphyrins iu 
the fourth ; ai\^Proclus in the fixth. Dacie^ 
remarks, that: though thefedeferve to be 
read as ingenious writers, yet they contri- 
bute but little towards explainiflgPlato. Thk 
is generally allowed to be true; neither in- 
deed is it at all furprifing, if we confider that 
learning, and all the fine arts among the an- 
cients were at their height about the time 

wheii 
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when Plato wrote. From thenceforth they 
gradually decayed. The Macedonian coit-* 
quefts deftroyed the indeperidfency of Greece, 
the happy 'otium of philofojphers, and the in- 
citements of mtitual emulation. Wars and re- 
volutions fucceeded clofe one after another, 
till Rome got the empire of the world. Thtti 
the Athenijins enjoyed fome leifure and pro- 
teftion to cultivate learning ; but ftill this 
never could give fcope and ehcouragemeat 
to the genius equal to the joy arid vigors ^f 
mind that arifes from the confcioufnefs of 
freedom. The Romans were late of acquir- 
ing a tafte for literature ; and though fome 
great geniufes appeared about the time of 
the civil wars, whenCaefar enflaved his coun- 
try, and continued to Ihine for a little after, 
yet thefe were foon extingiiiflied, and the 
violence of defpotic power quickly madd it 
dangerous for one to have merit. Some- 
times a few men of worth appear in diftant 
periods, like fhif^ here and there after a 
ft oral. Thefe we fee lamenting thedegene* 
racy of their times, and the decay of learn** 
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ing; and fbme bf them alfo fuffering the 
greatcft diftrcfles of poverty, as was the cafe 
of Plotinus, notwithftanding his extraordi- 
nary iDcrit. The true philofophy of the an- 
$MXA Pythagoreans, concemmg the fyftem 
of the heavens, foems to have been unknown 
JO thofe later Platoniib. Liberty was loft j 
ktrjolng and all th6 fine arts Were decayed 1 
lb that though thoierwritersabovndi in acute 
ingoiious crlticifms and ipeculacibns, they 
werc^ npcm the whole, unavoidably uiiequal 
to the talk of explaining Plato.: I do not 
howeverpretendcocfaaridexizethfittexadly^ 

Of later times there'dreMarfitius Ficind^ 
;tnd Serrahus ; the firff of thefe is allowed to 
be by far the moft learned and beft com- 
mentator, only that he runs tod nmch upon 
allegory, owing I fuppofe to his great defe- 
rencefor thofe ancienter commentators above 
.motioned. It muft btiwever be adverted 
to, that as all poetry is oD^matical, and sis 
the moft part of Plato?s works are a fort of 
fublime poems, we are not tq, ondcrftand 
KL every 
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■every paffage in too tiierdl and confined* 
fcnfe. .1 

■•■■•■ ■ ■'•■ ■ ■ i 

m 

Those allegories of the ancients, Which 
can be explained only from the |jrinciplte tijf 
natural philofophy 0!r fiietaphyfics; arc'ittt- 
certam, both on account of the iubjeftltftift 
and alfo perhaps from the dclTgntjf tht^^tt- 
thor, who'durl): not Make his meanmg ot^ 
vioos. But thoJc allegories which have a 
moral explication are rarely iniflaken, add 
they leave, a ftronger impreffioii than the 
fame truths would do whea delivered in the 
diredt way of precept or maxim. Of this 
there are ihftanccs innmnerable both among 
orators and poets. This mu(:h, ^tis hopcd^ 
may fufBce at prefent concerning Plato^ my- 
fteries: we fhall therefore proceed to an oh* 
fervacion of a difTeretit kind. 

Th e firft philofophcrs among the Gredc^ 
ftruck With the love of truth and nature 
fought after knowledge with generous ardor, 
'diirega^ding their own private intereft: hot 

in 



jikthe days of .$Qciatp$ and Pjtato^isiatteis 

had begun to take a different turn. Tbe3o-t 

phifts had arifen, who above all things were 

«ttemiv,e 10 the bofinei&jof making money; 

.a;Dd who having got fame reputntaoa were 

Uke m pcr^fOt the.t^c o£ that agp frbm true 

^cai;Bii^ 4^4 phU(>£c>phy« S<}aat^ oppofecl 

>Mini«lf>iigaiJ9&;.th0re 4Q«a.wJth^.^^ vigj^c 

^d iisxgi%i h}V. ,thcv iwtito gave it on;, 

thi^ ^e; ,wa$ corrupiing c^ yQuch, an4 hi aa 

'i^etilQ(j iiinc^. thfl republic heipft.his^life. 

jPJ^U).i«irumc4.th.^ ^ame caiifei be qprnn^t* 

tqi the philo^phy.pf 3<»rjit?s fp .writing; 

«fitlj great acp/tjjnc^.aed per|i)icnit^ fee ex- 

.jppfcd tJi?^4;nQrapcp q£ thpfe Spphifts ; their 

qilibbling eyai^ye ,inanner,; dieir ^^ef^tion 

of uniii^QrftsA knpwiedge; their r^$fh> im- 

.jBppj;alA.,^^rp i9)uu:nis of life; their fajie 

notions of goveijiSQpjCitj. gnd of the r)eit^. 

Thcfc writings propagated through Greece* 

^00; j&ufbed what/3ocrates had begun, 

ajDd,brQug^t theSophUbintojuft contem]^, 

^^o W!(m4<pr .then ^^.iye find they were in- 

,,4n(trio»$ to jpropag4t« fUnders againil him*^ 

,-, . . K 2 ' flandcr 
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ilander^being the eommon rcfource df a ted 
caufc* 

;. . .11. ■ .... .,v ..*.-..' ^ ^ 

But ihcfo^ontemions with thcSophiftf 
produced dTc^s of a different kind. ' Soctz^ 
tes^ in his dUputes^ with chem^ often dpabiedr 
koniQally, and pretemied not to kttow^ whiW 
on the other hand they pretended to knom 
all thmgs* The later jAilofojAers^ of tho' 
academic icbool, who facceeded Plato, dek 
viated i^om their mafter^s intention, anc^ 
made this doubtfulnefs a ferious printiple of 
their |4iilorophy,a(I^rting, that we may in^ 
deed arrive at probability fufficient to deter^ 
mine us to aiStion, but never at abfolute trutlu^ 
Though this principle is better than the un* 
limited confidence df thofe who decide upon 
every thing without diftinftion^ or the per* 
plcxity of the fceptics who deny that we can 
obtain even a probabiHfy by our inquiries j 
yet oven this in (Iridl philofophy is er^oikQOItSi '^ 
and the confequences of it are hurtful. jFof^: 
the mind rcadUy grafps at any fch^me thWr'; 
^ters its iadolence ; even ignorance by thi^ ■ 

means 
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liisiuis^ibtiiifhes us i«teb' ^ti^tp^de^iidd 
people gladly turn afide into theflowoyftMifa 
df romance, or loofe iodigefted dOTayi; -aind 
%)eculations» tiaTtI i^ttm foiuftllig'uf 6!j^&-^ 
geifhed. £.ordBai(s5b^thegr<!ttir^o)r^<)l' 
^ik>fO|)hy,' has welt diiceriidaifia.derra%^ 
tfaisfe tl^tig^ long dgo. " NoVl Organ, Aphtoni 
67. ^*TamcSripo%aai«aifiiiai^diveritj«ft^ 
•* inrenienda feaid 'ide(p«^Vcrit, wrataind 
<^ omnia fiunt Mngoidicta j- tte^ub ^t tit' 
4^rbomine» potiuis ad^mo^ad diQft^atidies 

«' ^am In f^erlt4t« iliquiiinonisfb ioftine:'- 
« anu Veruia ^iBOfd ajafecipio dixfmos ct! 
Mr i^rpettiti'tfgtihu&;"fbiiAii ec intdfedhd-lxu*' 
MrtfliafiOr^ ^orumqiier infirmitatti "au^ricas 
*ti notieftdetrahenda,fedauxiUajpnebenda.*'* 

r In pDrtf machemattear-fpecdattom» i^ktc' 
there arte material images to affiftour ideas, 
and irhere the paffions: are not mterefted, ^ 
peojde ieldom miftake, ahd are eafily .let 
ri^t* ' Bat in moral or political inquiries, 
the ideas «re more complex and idx^lciilt 

; : to , 
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lij^tclio nM n^y. It is. not tlierefor^ A» 
fi^SQiKn^F fm9g3iQ>:tkc ftatwre of thin^ 
itipiiii^f(9i tliaf maakipd wajodor fi^pm tj^ 
Qutii, as t^ Jfi\^ own prepofterous inetbod 
c^ imqpiry. Qpc may ventui^ tp-affii^p^ 
^bfa^ 1^ cep^tk^Hicy of Pia(o-»rwrJ;iDgs ■is,_af 
]^p(^ a$ po^b}^ to prevent thde misff«r 
tuno;; -to d^eis {tide ; to inipire fobriecy- 
^fti9ditf«(U« << fencw^ents i fBd.conqoer 

love .^.tnidi* . Thk teo4encyi ^.f]ioi^, di9r 
Ifigoetr uroukl slonc be f»^JAO( tp rpconif 
meod tbeir jnerit ; but it alfo l^f^^ea^ thvc- 
dicjr aj» cxtiwmdy.propcr tojpppofq agaiaft- 
die iceptkal uDgenecous pkil(^oiihy that » 
attempted to be revived in this f^efent age^ 
for. there is aihrpriiiiigTefofnUaacehetvi^gpi 
xtamycithe o^nions cf. theaaciimtib^t^: 
aadMrmodsra icq>dcal {)hil(^ph«rs;twihen 
dur ifcfae tfaat.theyhaTfi borrow^ed i&efll 
tlwii: fiid<aecifois» or that) the^ iemfs of: ^, 
hmmin mhAvnJ^mi^t iskM agest -. .//. 

There 
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Tit Eit*£ ii^ve been frequent difp&res am^Ag 
lesimed t&ttk concerning the chftrafleis df 
Plitot^ Ariftbtfo/Wz. #b!eh of die t^o has 
the fftitcf mdrii : but it inocA not feem df 
iny)ortanc« to philofophy that thisiqueftiait 
be exa^y detenbiucd. I fliatt briefly mcttk 
lion what occurs* independent of any"a1l> 
tfaority or fomcr difpures, which <hcy whi» 
aje- at ieiffaf&ffiay cdnfblt.'^ : n : ' j 

Ik mor^' in the fundamental principles 
<<9f trae^Uties, in found reafbning, jtift: c^ 
ticifm, and elegant compofitiqn, Plato niay 
be reckoned the great original. Ariflotle 
Avowed tlft fathe plan, with fome variations 
and ifliptbvie m e p is ; fo tliat his writings are 
tf iife'fd^ilkiftradng Phto : und one will ao- 
j^uire^i^^t#H>Wledge of niorals and'igdod 
fofiticyt^'flntacquahrtance widi dtemi' Arft* 
Adtib^ 'can&OD iiowever^ appear ' wttk jufticfc 
lMi(r<itf 'the iteond place uponrcoinpaiifiw 
#itk: His Moftcr; He was Piato^s fcholariiar 
ibiidft twenty years, fo that he could not 

fiiil to be ic^aimed with' hii i^ofoti^^ 

2 .' .- ; ; md 
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and to reap advantage from many things de- 
livered in Plato*4 lectures, befide thofc which 
minifcftly appear in his wprks^ Mr. Gcdd?s 
i>as fhbwn, that two hook* of Ariftotlc's 
admired piece, De Oratore, are taken froni 
Plato's criticifms at the end of the Phacdrua^ 
Many other inftances of this kind might bp 
•given was it worth while in a cale fo obvioii^ 
that any one who is acquainted with Plato 
may eafily trace the fame fcntiments aimoft 
every where in his difciple. Any difference 
that appears is but trifling, and often feeittf 
tobe affcdted *• 

* . 
AristotleV philofophy is iherelbfe 
nothing elfe but the Platonic, ^divered in 
a different form with fome criticifms aiul 
•refinements. Thus it naturally happens in 
fciences and arts, when they are fnppofed to 
liave arrived near perfedlion, the critic conitt 
and perhaps makes refinements, and formf 
rules for conduding others in the fame roacL 

Th«]e 

* I find that thij will be more fully proved mi iflufhatedigr 
Mr. Sfydenhain, if the public continues to encourage him to'pr9« 
-tiet with hb dtgaat tranflation of Plato. 
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*There is indeed a fuperior kind of criticifm 
Bgr which a great genius fees throu^ the 
confcquences and connedlions of things, and / 
ftrikes out nt:w roads that were unknown be- 
fore ; fiich was this charadter of Lord Bacdn. 
But this may be called more properly T&^ 
genius cf invention. To fucli kind of jpraife 
Ariftotle has but fmall claim ; on the con- 
trary, his metaphyfical diftindliom and ob-* 
fcurc' terms in natural philofophy have con- 
tributed to miflead and deceive the inquifi-* 
tivemind, and obftrudl the progrefi of know- 
ledge for many ages* 

* Ar ISTOT L E^s fyilogifm is ufeful to prove 
a, truth already difcovered ; Plato^s anal3^s 
and induction is more proper to difcOver a 
truth unkfioWh. AriftOtle is a cool and 
judicious reafoner ; Plato no left accurate, 
but much moire Animated and lively. In 
moft part of Plato's conlpofitions there is 
' a certain dignity and fotcc that fttikes and 
carries one along i yet that fublime feemt 
naturally to rife out of the fubjedt, and fldws 
l^ ! with 
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with Hinplicity and eafe. In moft writers 
who attempt the fublime you may eafily fee 
what labour and toil it cofts them. 

It miift be owned, that Plato has fome- 
times tranfgrefled in the ufe of metaphors; 
but inftances of this kind are very few, and 
of little confequence. For thefe however 
we may accept the apology that has been 
offered by Longinus to this purpofe. When 
people are attentive to grand dhjeilsy fmallcir^ 
cumjlances readily efcape them. It is necejfary 
to rifque Joniething in order to arrive at the 
fublime. By an anxious caution one may avoid 
fmall errors f but with that timorous fpirit it 
is impojfible to rife above mediocrity. 

It has been objeded by fome, thatPlato^s 
writings are loofe and inacurate ; but I pre- 
fume this can be obje(3:ed only by thofe who 
never read him with proper care. Accord- 
ing to the different intention of the dialogue, 
whether embaraffing, confuting, inquiring, 
or demonftrating, c^r, its air and appear- 
ance 
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ance muft be diiFerent. Many of his dia- 
logues may be juftly deemed fpecimens of 
demonftration in morals ; and though per- 
haps there may be inftances where his de- 
monftrations are not fo convincing, it may 
be juftly doubted whether in thofe inftances 
the fubjedt will admit of better arguments 
a prior u If they can, I moft heartily wifli 
that any one would produce them. 

Demonstrations in morals or poli- 
tics, muft, from the nature of things, be 
extremely prolix, on account of the com- 
plication of ideas and various aflbciations 
of them that muft be difintangled, befides 
the prejudices and paffions of men, who, 
generally, are averfe to be convinced. Dia- 
logue feems the propereft form in which ar- 
guments on thefe fubjefls can be conveyed, 
becaufe it poflefles the eafy air of converfa- 
tion, and has the advantage of enabling one 
to examine every circumftance with accu- 
racy, and anfwering difficulties and objec- 
tions as they may be fuppofed naturally to 
L 2 arife 
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arife in the human mind. Thus it happens 
in Plato's dialogues ; the fpeakersprofefs them-* 
felves to be at leifure not only to confider and 
examine every dire(Sl argument, but alfoevery 
illuftration and example that may contribute 
to mak? the fubjeA better underftood. 

We may farther obferve, that this mc- 
thod.is excellently adapted for rcpref?nting 
both fides of an argument, without being 
obliged to decide, which in many cafes can- 
not cafily be done. But becaufe fuperficial 
niinds are ready to grafp at any fliadow of 
authority that m^y feem to juftify their 
quibbling and evafions, as if truth and rear 
fon were not the moft facred thip^s abou; 
which the human mind can be employed, 
let us carefully remember that Plato's repre- 
fentauon of both fides of an argument is 
never done with the fpirit of fcepticifm to 
perplex truth, or from a carleflhefs to fin4 
it out. Qn the contrary, many prevailing 
errors are refuted in the courfe of his dif- 
p^tatipn^j and if the who^e matter in que-r 

ftio^ 
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ftion is not always fully determined, ye; it 
js always put in a fairer way of being deter-^ 
jiiined afterward. 

Besides this, the dialogues of Plato, 
according to Lord Shaftfbury's expreffive 
flile, are a kind of mirror-writing. In them 
you may difcerp the errors of your own 
jiiind, and when it is moft liable to wander 
from the truth. You fee the genuine me- 
thod of inveftigating truth, and the confer 
queuc!? of fetting out upon wrong principles. 
For this purpqfe there are various charaders 
flrawn in the moft lively mariner, infomuch 
that you would think you faw the perfons be- 
fore you, and heard them difpute. You fee 
foiiie extremely conceited, and fond of fhew- 
jng their abilities, but weighed in the balance 
of reafon, and found wanting. You fee o-^ 
thers impatient, and pofitive that they are 
in the right, but convinced at laft that they 
were miftaken. You have alfo the example 
of Socrates, who proceeded calmly in his 
jnveftigation, never pretending to decide 

any 
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any thing before-hand, but following can- 
tioufly and deliberately where reafon andar-^ 
gument lead him* ^' It was not enough, fays 
the beautiful advice to an author^ that thefe 
pieces treated fundamentally of morals, and 
in confequence pointed out real charadlers 
and manners: they exhibited them alive, 
and fet the countenances and complexions 
of men plainly in view. And by tjiis means 
they not only taught us to knoiv others^ but, 
what was of principal and higheft virtue iu 
them, they taught us to knoiv onrfelves. 

** The philofophical hjsro oi thefe poems^ 
whofe name they carried both in their body 
and front, and whofe genius and manner 
they were made to reprcfent, was in him- 
felf aperfed; charaBer; yet, in fome refpeds, 
fo vailed and in a cloud, that, to the in-* 
attentive furveyor, he feemed often to be 
different from what he really was ; and this 
chiefly by reafon of a certain refined raillery 
which belonged to his manner,^ and by vir- 
tue of which he could treat the higheft 

fubjedts 
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fubjefts, and thofe of the commoncft capa- 
city both together, and render them expla- 
natory of each other. So that in this ge- 
nius of writing there appeared both the heroic 
and thejimple, the tragic and the comic vein#- 
However, it was fo ordered, that notwith- 
ftanding the oddnefe or myfterioufuefs of the 
principal charafter, the under-parts oxjecond 
characters fhewed human nature more di- 
ftindiy and to the life. We might hcrc„ 
therefore, as in a looking-glafs^ difcover our- 
felves, and fee our minuteft features nicely 
delineated, and fuited to our own apprehcn- 
iion and cognizance. No one, whoiwas 
ever fo little a while an infpedbor, could fail 
of becoming acquainted with his own heart* 
And, what was of Angular note in thefe mar- 
gical glaffes, it would happen, that, by con- 
ftant and long infpedtion, the parties accu-i 
domed to the practice wxnild acquire a pcf? 
cuHzx Jpeculative habit^fo as virtually tocany 
about with them a kind of pocket-mirror, 
always ready and in ufe. , In this there were 
two faces that would naturally prefent them- 

felves 
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felves to our view ; one of them like thd 
commanding genius^ the leader and chief above^ 
mentioned; the other likd that rudcy undifi 
ciplined and headjirong creature^ whom we 
ourfelves, in our natural capacity, moft ex* 
adlly refembled," i)'c. 

It would detain us too long to tike fio- 
tice of thofe among the moderns who have 
attempted this kind of writing, though we 
cannot in juftice pafs without teftifying oaf 
great efteem of Mr. Harris's accurate dia- 
logues. One great beauty of ancient dialogue 
was its being a pidlure of real life ; but mo- 
dem manners, as has been obferved by Lord 
Shaftfbury, cannot be ferioufly intermingled 
with a philofophical difcourfe. Modern 
dialogue muft therefore be unavoidably de- 
fedHve in the life and adtion, the pjaintiiig 
and the fcenery, as one may fay, which add 
fo great a beauty to the works of Plato. 

It has been generally believed that theftf 
was a mifunderftanding between Socrates^s 

two 



two favourite difcipks Pkto atid XcnopHon ; 
but if there was aily ground fot this, it fecmsi 
to have been only a generous eftiulationj 
Which was cotififtent ivith pferfonal eftcem. 
There are fonic lettdrs againft P^laio ihXc- 
hophon's ndme, but it is doubtful whetbct 
they are genuine : arid indeed we may rea- 
fonably believe them to be Ipurious, they 
arc fo unlike the known charadter of Xeno- 
phon as a fine geritleman. We niay rather 
believe them to bd the fol-geries bf the fo- 
phifts. Nor is there any need td defend 
one of thefe great liicn it the others ex- 
pence, as Dacier has attempted to do, by 
blaming Xenophon. In their genuine works 
the evidehce favours this fup|)oCtidn. Wc 
fold Xenophon exprefsly faying, in his memo-^ 
rabilia^ that Socrates had a particular con-^ 
^ern fot Gklicd, becaufe he ru;asPlatQ*sbrdther. 

On the other hanci, it is alledged by Dio- 
genes Laertiiis, that Plato makes fomfe objec- 
tions againft Xendphon^s Cyropaedeia; but, 
ts I imagine, unjuftly.* , In his fecond book 
M ■ of 
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of laws the Athenian fpcakel" fays, *^ My 
opinion concerning Cyrus is^ that he was a 
good general and a lover of his coflntryi bttt 
that he did not fo much as think upon the 
bufinefs of education, nor apply his mind to 
the management of his family. Cretan. Why 
fhould we fay fo? Ath. He appears to have 
been employed in military operations from 
his youth, intrufling the education of his 
children to the women. Again, the women 
educated thofe boys as if their birth alone 
had been enough to make thcni happy, and 
as if they had flood in need of nothing elfe. 
In confequence of this falfe notion they al- 
lowed nobody to contradict the youngprincea 
in any thing, but on the contrary obliged e- 
very one to praife whatever they either faid 
or did ; and in this manner they brou^c 
them up. Cretan. You feem to defcribc a- 
very coniical fort of education. Ath. A fe- 
iiiale one indeed ; for the boys were educated 
by the court-ladies, who had become fud- 
denly rich, the men being from home, and 
having no leifure on account of many wars 

and 
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and dangers. Cretan. This is probable. 
j4ih. Their father in the mean time was ac- 
quiring for them many flocks of fheep, and 
herds of cattle, and of men, but he forgot 
that they to whoin he was to Ifeave thefe pof- 
ifeffiohs had not learned their father's trade ; 
which alfo was the trade of the Perfiaris ; for 
the P'eriians were fhephfcrds, and their man- 
Jifcr of life a hardy one, very proper for mak- 
ing thofe boys accomplifhed fhepherds, ca- 
pable of watching at the gat6s, or fleeping 
abroad in the fields, or conduijing an army 
when thefe was occafion. But Cyrus did 
not confider that his (oris were educated by 
the women and eunuchs in the corrupted 
manhers of the Medes, oh account of the 
fudden affluence of fortune which we have 
already iiientiorifcd. Heilce they became 
fuch as it is natural to expedt they Ihould 
be, &c.^^ Arc not the misfortunes which 
htfcl the Perfian empire ftom the bad edu- 
cation ot their princes very evident?' And 
may not Plato be allowed to reprefcnt thofe 
misfortunes, without fuppofing that he m- 
M 2 tended 
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tended to refledt on Xenophon? On the; 
other hand, while Plato Commends Cyrqs 
for his vigilance, for his humanity and afFa^ 
bility to his officers ; while he alfo celebrates 
the ancieqt Perfian manner of lifip, docs he 
not feem to give us ajmoft an abridgement 
of Xenophqn's book ? I? it not therefor^ 
highly probable that he intended a complin 
ment? if we may uf? that word: for m 
thofe times of greater fimplicity and dignity 
of manners authors ufed to be fparing on 
this head, and never made any fracas in mcn- 
f ioning their very ingenious and learned friends^ 
^5 v^^e moderns dp everjr day for trifles. 

Laejitius alfo unjuftly fpppofps there 
was a mifunderftanding between iEfchines 
the pl^jlofopher and Plato, His reafon for 
alledging it is, that Plato has mentioned 
^fchines's name onjy twice : byt he fliould 
]^ave added, that thefe were two occalions 
fhemoft honpurable for ^fchines that Platp 
poflibly could have chofen, namely his be^ 
ipg prefpnt with Socrates at Jiis trial and a<; 
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his death. Laertius adds, it was reported 
that while Plato was in credit with Diony-i 
^us, iEfchincs came to Sicily and Plato nc- 
gleifted him, but that Ariftippus introduced 
him to the prince. But Plutarch contra- 
dids this ftory ; for.he tells us, that ^fchines 
was going away from Sicily without having 
feen Dionyfius when Plato fell upon an in*; 
genious artifice of imprefling that prince 
ftrongly with a fenfe of JEfchines^s worthy 
and how much it was his duty to take no- 
tice of hi m . In confequence of which Dio- 
jiyfius fent for that philofopher, ^nd treated 
Jiim with great kindneis. • 

Let us now proceed to confider fome 
objections that hav^ been made ^gainf): the 
books of a republic and laws* There arc 
indeed fome things in the plan- of his repu- 
blic that are liable to cenfurc; but where 
was there ever a perfect plan ? Let us alfo 
remember, th^t jooft part of thofe errors lay 
in circumftances only where improper or in- 
fufficient means have been ptopofed for ob- 
taining 
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taihiiig ends that were wife and juft. Be- 
fidte tnis, i6 his jyftcm of laws he has al- 
tei^d the moft exceptionable part of his 
ftJguktioriS* 

Tb E gtt^l flari of the rcpubiic and thd 
laws Has htsch condemned ii impradticable 
arid but of inlttirc; To this it is anfwered; 
That atij wtte by no means intended as a 
yiifbSt iadAti for rfcal life : ihd that they 
^tttdy whkt he hiftifclf cxprefsly calls thcnit 
JlfiSioH oiULji and as it wfetcf a dream. Oii6 
fftit dfc'fign 6f his republic is to prove 
virtue to be the natural goodj and vice the 
natural ill of every creature. In order to 
flitiftrate tht arguments on this fubjeft, he 
forlned ail imaginary plan of i. cominbri^ 
health, that he might have oppbrtiinity of 
explaining tTie juft principlci of governmthti 
ind fhoiiriBg flie pernicious tendency of vice 
in any ftatc. He ihows h6w near a rejfem- 
blanch the chara6ler of t eoinniuhify bears 
to the chafSjftets of iiidiWdtials ; how the ' 
different fciiaraiSters in private life in fucceed- 

ing 
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ing generations arUe from one another by 
natural tran(ition$ ; and how il^e foyms d 
fpcicty and qf government alter from fimi- 
]^r caufes. Plato appears to haye been much 
affected with concern for the miferies of man- 
kind, ?nfing from their irregular iinperfed^ 
forms of government ; and he fcems attempt? 
ing a bold fcheme^ at leafl in /peculation^ to 
find, if poflible, a remedy fpr tlfiok evils. 
We ought not howeyer to blame him fcyere-r 
ly where his atteinptshavefaileds but rather 
applaud the goodnefs of his defjgn. At the 
lame time we pught not to determine hafti- 
ly and pofltively that any fcheme is imprao- 
ticable^ bccaufe it dii&rs widely frpm thofe 
fyftems of government that we are acquaint- 
ed with. Circumftances and tiipes gre al- 
ways changing^ and the taftes ;^d opinipnsr 
of mankind. Many eflcntial parts pf PIatp*s 
^heme were fucceisfuUy pradlif^ at Lgcede- 
xnon for feveral hundred yearjs. There are 
ipany things in natural hiftory, which, to 
people unacquainted with thefe ftudies, ap- 
pear impoiTible, gnd wl)ich the phijofopher 

looks 
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looks upon without furprifc. In like miii^, 
ncr, when one has been converfant in thd 
hiftory of nations, and the opinions and 
fotms of govertiment which have prevailed 
at different times and places in the worlds 
he will be tempted to believe, that there arc 
few fyftems which might not have been efta- 
blifhed fomewhere. And indeed, without 
going to diftant barbarous nations for argu- 
ments and examples, we may find matocr 
enough to humble our pride at home, if we 
confider ferioufly the many abfurdities in po- 
litics, in principles, dnd in falhioris, which 
prevail at this day through the poliflied king-' 
doms of Europe, without coiitrouh 

A wife legiflator and friend to mankind 
will endeavour, by good laws, to promote 
the happinels of fociety, and curb the vices 
of men, according as the nature of the people 
and circumftances of the times permit. And 
the wifdom of a good politician is difcovered 
in adapting his regulations to the times. In 
thofe Ipeculative inftitutions Plato had no^ 

thing 
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thing to incumber him with regard to tinies^ 
opinions, and tempers. He knew well that 
his fchemes were not entirely praiSticabIc ; 
neverthclefi, fuppofing people capable of be- 
ing moulded at pleafure, he profecuted his 
imaginary plan as if he had been framing a 
city and citizens for it out of. wax ; that, by 
contemplating things in their moft fimple 
and abftradb fituations, people might judge 
what was proper for particular circumftances. 
To this purpofe he (peaks himfelf : Dc legibu:^ 
lib. 3. " As for thefe objections, do not, my 
** friends, imagine I am ignorant that they 
" are in fome relpedl true: yet concerning 
** future poffibilities, I think that man docs 
^' beft who reprefents the ftandard as it 
^* ought to be, without being defective ei- 
f^ thcr in truth or beauty. Wherever any 
** thing is impradlicable he is to avoid that, 
*' and not attempt to put it in execution t 
** but whatever parts of this plan are moft 
** nearly related to the particular circum- 
•5 fiances pf affairs, thefe let him contrive 
f * to bring into pradicc, e^r.** 

N The 
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The happinefs of a ftatc depends greatly 
tjpon right plans of education. Lycurgus at- 
tempted to regulate this matter at Sparta by 
exprefs laws, not only for the boys^ but^ in 
fome inflances, for the girls alfo. But Plato 
obfervesi that thefe inftitutions were not 
well contrived to prevent irregular love. He 
alfo cfteems Lycurgus's plan defedUve, bc^ 
caufe his regulations were not carried far 
enough with refpcdt to the women* " They 
" are more fqbtle and artful than men on 
^* account of their weaknefs, and are therc- 
^* fore worfe to govern ; fo that your legif- 
^^ lator did not meddle with them ; and in 
*^ that he did wrong. The want of this 
** has been the caufe of many misfortunes 
" in your affairs : for it is not merely the 
^* half that is omitted when the women 
" are negledled in your regulations; but 
** by how much the female nature is lefs 
^* fufceptiblc of courage than the male, by 
" juft fo much the neglect is more than 
« the half," ei^f*. 

Though 

* AS.ISTOTLE has infifted on this at fome length in his ac« 
count of the Spartan republic. 
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■'•Though we in Britain may juflly boaft 

that we live linder one of the beft fyftcnis 

V45f civil government that perhaps ever was 

"'eftabliftied on earth, yet there are many de- 

-fcdb in the common methods of education 

both for boys and "girls. Thefe things ought 

■ to be the more anxioufly confidered, bccaufe 

an error of this nature at the foundation 

fc on dcftroys- a ftate in fpite of the befl.and 

'' mofl: equitable conftitution. '^ Boys, .lays 

^ *^ Plato, are the worft to tame of all wild 

* * ^ beads ; the more natural /enfe they have, 

^^ while it is not yet regulated and eftablifh- 

^^ cd, they are the more intrigueing and ob- 

^^ ftinate ; and being the worft to tame of 

all wild beafts, they need to be bound up 

with many bridles/* De kgibus, HI;. 7. 



4€ 



I Ihall juft venture to obferve with refpccft 
to the education of girls, that where the 
young mind is infcdted with falfe and ro- 
mantic notions ; where its inconfiderate fai- 
lles are not checked by proper authority and 
example ; it can be compared to nothing fo 
- N 2 * "much 
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much as to a fliip without ballaft, with all 
her fails fpread, committed to the chance of 
the winds and the ocean. On the other 
hand, a mind regularly trained up in virtue 
and fobriety, and a taile for elegcint and ufe- 
ful induftry, is naturally attended with fere- 
nity, beauty, health and innocence. On 
her, perhaps, the virtue and happinefs of a 
whole race depends. *^ Lo, yonder Ihe walk-r 
^* eth in maiden-fweetnefs, with innocence 
^* in her heart, and modefty on her check ; 
" her hand findeth employment, her foot 
^* delighteth not in gadding abroad," c^^.* 

PtATO baniflies all luxurioqs dancps, all 
highly paflionate or unmanly mufic, all li- 
centious poetry and painting, from his re- 
public; and has been much accufed for ex- 
cluding Homer ; but in this he acted con- 
fiftently with his own plan. Many things 
may be, flricSly fpeaking, blameable in a 
poet, and yet they may pafs without cenfure 
in common political conftitutioiis, where 

much 

* See the oeconomy of hump life for the reft of that beauti- 
ful defcription. 
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much greater irregularities abound; but 
they are juftly to be excluded from any 
ftate where we fuppofe them to be trained 
up from their youth in perfed fobriety 
and fimplicity of manners.. If peoplq^ arc 
innocent, though rude and unacquainted 
with life, it will be a misfortune when they 
exchange their virtue for knowledge. In a 
luxurious ftate, where violent paflions pro-? 
duce dreadful mifchiefs, it is often ufeful to 
paint their progrefs and efFedts, that others 
may be deterred from falling into the like 
evils ; but thefe picHiures would be ufelefs or 
hurtful in a. temperate ftate where no fuch 
violences are known. Many ancient fables 
concerning the Heathen gods may be To 
explained as to remove Plato's objedtions, 
viz. by fuppofing them allegorical ac- 
counts of different parts in natural philo- 
fophy; but as thefe explications were not 
obvious to mankind, we find in fa6t that 
thofe fables hurt the morals of the people. 
And at any rate thefe ambiguities of ex- 
preflion ought to be excluded from a ftate 

where 
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where they arc fuppofed to be perfefUy 
£ncere, and plain m all their words and 
actions. 

Plato was not a foe to poetry if it was 
virtuous and moderate, not tending to in- 
flame the paffions, or corrupt the tafte and 
fancy. He proceeds upon the fame prin- 
ciples with regard to mufic, painting, and 
the public dances, as thefe have great in- 
fluence on the manners of a people; and 
even though a people are corrupted, yet li- 
centious poetry and painting, and mufic, ^^. 
tend ftill to corrupt them mojpe. Poetry is 
wonderfully adapted for influencing young 
and tender minds, and often leaves impret^ . 
jQons that remain through the whole life^ 
How much is it therefore to be regreted that 
there are fo much of our modern poetry and 
other writings, which inftead of being more 
chafle and virtuous than thofe of the an- 
cients, or more ufcful for correding the 
follies, and foothing the cares of life, that 
they are often the reverfe in every article, 

and 
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and rather tend to corrupt the head and 
the heart ? 

I was now preparing to give a fhort ab* 
flraft of Plato's dialogues ; but a friend fug- 
gefted, that there were many objedtions a- 
gainft Plato in Lord Bolinbroke's late works. 
Having confuhcd theni, I was ftruck with 
furprize, and feemed to myfclf like one who 
had been rolling Syfiphus^s ilone, and that 
it was now tumbled down again upon me to 
"the bottom of the hilL Whatever reafon 
there may be in political dilputes, there cat 
be none in philofophic, for yielding to the 
authority of great names. Violent declar 
roatigns and bold aflcrtions may fometimes 
ferve a jobb in politics, and gain tempbrary 
credit : philofophy appeals to the decifion of 
fair argument. I fhall therefore endeavouor 
to Ihew the injuftice of fome of the mofl: 
material objedions, believing that this may 
be enough to fatisfy any candid perfon conr 
cerning the whole. It would be a tedious 
work to examine every one of them, efpe- 

cially 
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daily feeing there are very few quotations 
or references given by his Lordfliip to con^ 
duft us. Few people would be willing to 
follow through a minute inquiry: other 
avocations are urging us to haften* 

In his fifth letter on hiftory he fays, ^^ No^ 
** thing can be truer than that maxim of 
** Solon% impertinently enough cenfured 
^^ by Plato, in one of his wild books of 
•* laws, AjfidM addifcens adfenium pervenio.^^ 
imoy This cenfure is not to be found in the 
books of laws, but in the feventh book of 
his republic. 2do^ It is of no coijfequence 
to inquire whether Plato there oppofes the 
authority of Solon or na, if his principles 
are juft. He infifts upon it, and who can 
deny " that youth is the propereft feafon 
for learning ? that old people are as unfit for 
hard ftudy as for running races? and that 
all fevere and numerous labours, either of 
body or mind, are proper for young men 
only V^ This maxim of Solon's occurs again 
in the dialogue Laches, where its true mean- 
ing 
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iilg IS found : and a miftaken meaning of it 
is refuted in the dialogue de philofopbia^ i6 
both which we refer in the following ab- 
ftraa* 

Vot. lit. {). 356. " It \vis tdo pre-* 
** funiptuous in Plato to aflert that the Di-^. 
*^ vine Being hzdheed of a pldti^' like fome 
** human architeS^ t6 c6nduft'thfe great dc-^ 
*^ fi]^ when lie faiffed thfe fabric^ of the 
^' univerfe/' y^fey; Tbi^, I believe, \Vill not 
be found in Rato. -^imagus fays, poetically, 
^* That this vifible world waS' made after 
a celeftial and eternaf pattern ; that, fays he^ 
is manifeft, fteing the world is beautiful, and 
the author of it is good. "This world is the 
moft beautiful of all -'prddudlions,- arid he the 
beft of all caufe^/' Vol. III. p. 29. Serra-^ 
nus's edition. Agiinj p. 3^. "When there^ 
fore the Creator and Father of thfe uhiverfe 
'obferved it i^oVing afid alive, in fefemhlaricd 
of the immortal gods, he was rejoiced and 
delighted with his work.'^ ^c. But he nO 
Ivhere fays the Deity hand need of a plan. 

O P- 52a- 
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P* 520. When Plato fpeaks of demons, or 
invifible fpiritual natures, he fays, *• We ojuft 
^^ take thefe upon tradition/' Upon fucb 
refpeSabk authority did the divine Platp^ vend 
to his own and future ages all the myjieriouj 
nonfenfi that Pytloagoraj and he h(id imported 
from the Ea/iernJchoofs^&^Q. . y^i^ItapppMS 
plainly that. Plato did nor bdievc t|iefcilor 
ries; but he treats them with de(:ency». ber 
caufe they were opinions eftablifhejcjl/lopgbe^ 
fore his time, which it would not havq bcem 
fafe for him to contradi6l. . His cxprefa words 
arc, " We muft believe them in abedienfe to 
the law ;" Vol.III. p. 40. In the fiftii hook of 
laws he fays, ** That no man of fcacife would 
attempt to alter what had been eft^ablifhed 
by ancient tradition concerning the gods 
and dasmons.'* Aiid in the Epinonjus, " That 
ihefe are things :we know nothing about/' 
Befide all this, we know that the notions of 
demons, and their rank in the Heathea 
theogony,-was eftabMfbcd by Hefiod, lopg ber 
fore the days either of Plato or Pythagoras; 
and, which is flrangc, his Lord/hip had even 

faid 
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faid fo nbt long before. One can hardly 
think that thefe attacks proceed from want 
of candor : they at lead Ihow how great is 
the power of violent prejudices where people 
are governed by them. What other caufe 
cm we poffibly afflgn for that unfair account 
which Bolingbroke gives of the life of Py- 
thagoras ? wherein ibarce any good thing is 
mefttioncd of him or his difciples; the mean- 
ing of their good aftions is perverted, and 
Any reports to Pythagoras's difhonour, how- 
ever vague and uncertain, are all aflumed as 
truths. 

* P.535^ ** Plato's vague and figurative man- 
** nei" of writing, gave occafion for believ- 
*• ing dther a material or immaterial foul." 
jfnf. People m4y have taken occafion to go 
wrong ; but there is not anything that appears 
more manifcftly through the whole of Plato's 
works, than that he believed the foul, or 
thinking fubftance, to be immaterial, as will 
appear by the following anfwer. Vol. IV. 
p. 107. " Poor Dacier may not fcruple to 
O 2 ** affirm 
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<' affirnij and pioufly believe, that, accord- 
^* ing to Plato, motion was imprinted on^ 
^^ matter by the fame fpirit who created 
^* matter.'^ Jnf. Plato, in his tenth book 
of laws, defines the foul to be the felf-niGving 
fubjlance. Hence he infers that the foul is 
the origin and firft mover of all things that, 
have been, are, or fhall be, He obferves 
alfo, that ^thpifts ufe the word Nature^ inn" 
properly ; for if mind is elder than air and 
fire, (b'c^ mind is the cfluje of all. The wholQ 
ftrain of his arguments is to that purpofcr 
** Mind is elder than matter y becaufe the mover, 
isfuperior to that which is moved**' ^Tis true, - 
that in Timasus God is reprefented as redu- 
cing the difcordanf motions of matter, like 
Ovid's chaos, into order ; bqt that does noc 
exclude the fuppofition that the fame Spirii; 
created matter. Accordingly Plato, in his; 
politician, fuppofcs, that the motions of all 
material natures, when left to thcmfelves, 
V^ill run into diforder at laft, and need the 
^mending hand of their great Author. So 
^io f^i4 Sir Ifii^c N?wtoflf 

5QCRATE5 
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So€ R A T E s, on that day when he was to 
die, rcgrcted that Anaxagoras, while he ac- 
counted for the phenomena of nature, had 
not regard enough to final caufes* — This 
cA&rYation was in itfclf ftriftly juft, and at 
the fame time was mtended to point out, in 
aftrong but artful manner, the injuftice of 
the Athenians, who had condemned Socrates 
for impiety. But from thence Bolingbroke 
alledges, that Socrates would have pretended 
to explain the works of nature by the moral 
fitncfs or unfitnefs of things ;. and afcribes a 
long train of weak reafonings to him, which 
every one who is acquainted with the cha- 
ra(9:er of Socrates will eafily fee that they are 
fuppofitions without any foundation. He 
fays, that •• Socrates defpifed phyfics and re- 
<* forted to metaphyfics.'^ The truth is, 
that " Socrates finding all dark, and uncer- 
** tain in the various lyftems of his prede- 
^* ceflbrs, was fatisfied, that it was better to 
^^ reft contented with the general view of 
^^ nature open to all, than adopt any one 
^^ pf them J and having applied himfclf to 

** promote 
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^ promote the pradticc as well as the theory 
^ of moral philofophy araongft his fellow* 
^ citizens by his example and jprecept^ he 
^* merited the higheft eftcem and admira- 
^ tion of mankind.* *^ It may be obfcrvcd, 
that ifl the place referred to by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke,SoGrates is cxprdsly arid anxioufly 
avoiding a minute explication of the me- 
chanical canfcs of things, bccaufe he fomid 
fo little fUccels in attempting it ; and there-, 
fore he contents himfdf with afluming a few 
general felf-^evident principles, nor with the 
intent to explain nature from thofc meta- 
phyfical principles, but only as fufficient for 
his purpofe at that time, to fnppbrt and illu- 
fti'ate an argtiment for the immortality of 
the foul, founded on this metaphjrfical prin- 
dple, viz. " That it is impoffible for two 
contrary qualities to es!lft together in the 
fame fubjea:/^--When Pythagoras and Platti ^ 
inculcate, that thfc tumult of the paflions 
ihoiild be quieted, and truth contemplated 
with a pure and unprejudiced mind, nothing 

can 

* AiXnmt of Sir liaac Newton's philoibphical difcoveriesi p. 30. 



can ihow thfi importanqe of thatadvice^Dore 
tJbaa the pcTvediQp, of ic ; for Bolingt^rploB 
will have, u,; t|iat thcj bid ym ijrajt y-pmr 
jQ^es.; ^bftr9<^ from your fenfes and «xt^al 
o|}je(3:s; rife in contem^ation to the ;cal 
tffffiGee, ^ijidiQetaphyllcalprmciples of tjb^jgj^ 
sMid ^9 fll- thiogs ia God, ^c* ., ?, ,. 

. P. 127. ** Sp(?h were the idm ^IP^to, 
" and fuph is the phantaftic ftien^i^ .^^iMil^ 
'*. pefvem.th^ vihoh ordf^ of realicieac^^ l^y 
** pretendUig to def^end dQVfxi ^^:if^(f^ 
*' fical and axiomatical knowie^e imo. ,19 
** particyiar. knowIe%^ 9ix} j^iom iu#7e&> 
« fsls fo fijpgnljtts," ^t» . If Pla«9, iia^; al^ 
famed. ,^Qf^. ^oms or general pr^n^ple^ i^ 
the random, way that.BiQlingl?F9l(:?al]^g^ 
then ht$: .QJbtfQi^on had been vmafy/m^iAst^ 
tQrd3a6iQ!iiobferve?> Nov. Qig^Aph. .lost 
that when ^ n«ro>bcr lof pwticvdw ^^ wp 
difcovjcced in natural philof^y, wc arj? not 
to proceed immediately to feek j»Qr« 0/^ 
at lead we are i^ot ^ reft uj. tjbftt. proCfifc 
alone. Thefc, fays he, when coUoS^ed* viUHL 

no 



tio doubt, promote knowledge aild ufeful arfsfi 
Majoraverofperandafuntamva lute dxiomi-- 
turn, (ex particularibus illis derta niia ^ r^ 
pila eduSortm) qua rurjus noVa particuiaria 
{ndicenP& defignent. ^* Our rdad, hcprocceds, 
does not lie upon a plain, but upon ah afcent 
and defcentj afccnding to axioms^ and de- 
fcending to operations." As if he had faid, 
** The genuine method of invcftigation a- 
fcends as it were by fteps analytically to fom6 
"general principle, and having arrived at this 
general principle, many confequences are fyfl- 
thetically deduced from it/' That this ge- 
nuine method was Plato's, Lord Bacon can- 
didly owns^ Aphor* 105. At induffid^ qua dd 
inventimem c^ demonjiratidnemfiientiarum ^ 
drtium erit utilisy naturam feparare debet per 
rgeSiones 6* exclufiones debitas; ac deinde pofi 
ftegdtivas quot Jufficiunt, fuper affirmativas cMr 
cludere; quod adhucfa&um non ejl^ tiec tent at wH 
cerie^ niji tantummodo a Platariey q^i ad tx* 
cutiendas definitiones & ideas, hac certe forma 
ifiduSionis dliquatenus utitur. If indeed one 
does not know or advert to the firft hilf of 

thi» 
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tlii$m^txii hemtyl>e very liable to obje^ 
§t§pkA tht fecondk 

:iPa49^ ^* When he finks ftom tiicfc ima- 
tfginary heights of cnthufiafm ami falfc 
ff.XuUime, he fiDks down^ and k>iver no 
^* Writer tan iink» into a tedious Socratical 
" irony J into certain flimfy hyjpothetical 
*^ reafonings/ thai prove nothdng/* &c. 
^f. General affirmations prove nothing* In 
theiinean time one may reafonably afk, whe- 
ther it kprdntbtei that fo many men-of emi- 
nent Iraming, tafte and genius, in aticient 
^nd! modem times^: have been mift^en in 
admiring Plato as a fine writer, rather than 
Lord Botingbroke who eondenms him ? 

: LoNOiNua fpeaking of Homer, ¥\iiOi 
Demoflhenes, fays^ "No age or generation 
«f metl has as yet been fo far capable of in- 
f^timtioQi through /^ «9ii^;t^(? (fenvy^ but 
h^ye.ykl^ted up,- and prefented : them with 
the rewards of viftory ; which hitherto th^y 
jiave cngoyed without Mtcrruptitjni and pro- 
P bably 
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bably will enjoy while the -world ftands/? 
Horace is allowed to ha>fe:fecen' d- m4^' of 
fine tafte and found fenfe, yet he mentions 
the ekgahce-df P\u&'$ ^wMii^ a»i4n in- 
ftance of the happy efFofts^<rf found pfcilofo- 
phy. Scribendi re&e faperc ejl it princlpium 
et fons; hot^^tihi Socnttwe potertmt oftendere 
charu. He makes himfelf be bantered 
for not writing often; efloigh, though he 
gave himlblf iVudious^irsi By carrying fuok 
great companions as Plato^Menander, E^pd* 
lis and Archilochus withihiniiathe: country. 
Lord Shaftlbury^s dpiniori-feas been afready 
quoted, and wc may l^t thefe fQ:£ce;..f6rl 
can only quote authorities to op^bfe antho* 
rity, when unfupported by aay>pooo£» 

P. 1 41* He makes ilUnattired infinuations 
againll Plato^s moral charadler, and the^i^- 
fons of his voyages to Siftily, ^c. j4ff. HIs 
voyages to Sicily have befen'clearly aecduntcd 
for already by a plain nttt-ratlve 'of thefadts. 
There have been fome fdolifhVerfes forged 
and afcribcd to Plato, an^ fottie idteftorica 

toldf 
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toldi that in the judgmtfilt of every unpreju- 
diced perfoAmuft Appear to refute thcmfetves; 
ncvorth^tefi /J^c^Wgbi;oke /.has rAke4 tOge>- 
ihcr «t.randQw, f:Jie.^wo(t .part.crif.thtofe (lo- 
ries and^d^u^q^Si; though they appeared to 
Bs, (p vifting^ OF. fp obvioijfly a|>furd,. that 
it wwld be a lofs of time to refute theHU 
I.fliall 0nly ^dd, that the fricndfliip of Cha- 
hf}^ Phocion^ Ifocrates, ^emoithepe?^ and 
ipdeed almofl of every gpDd<maQ in tj^t la^ 
in wlHch he lived, coqcor to prove bis >yosrthf 
Ariftotle, though jealous enough of his ina- 
ftcr*s fame, yet in his;epitaph repreiienjEsPlatp 
as. a perfon of fo n^ucl^ gpodncisi, .t^ift ,»; bad 
roan <w^^- nos even to prefume ta praif^ him^ 

Iijr, many of th^iib objedtions Bolingbroke 
avails hjmfelf much upon the authority of 
LordfJ^^coUv; but he does not keep within 
the^me bounds, and is a<fluated by a diffe- 
fent fpirit. Lord Bacon planned the ge- 
nuine method of inquiring into nature, in 
his N&otm Organmiy and has rejected Ari- 
ftotle and Plato as infuffitient guides in thefe 
P 2 matters- 
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piatters— juftly. What Bacon has obgefhid 
to Plato, relates to him only 'as a natural 
philofopher, not as; a moralift^ which was 'Ifis , 
principal, character. Mankind are more a^ 
to be led by fafhion and atithority than by 
truth ; it was therefore neccflary that Lord 
Bacon fhould detaolifh thofe fcrvilc itgHris j 
that had been paid to Ariftotle and Piato^l 
before he cou|d eftablifli a better fyftdiiK^'' 
But now, when that better fyftem is ellaK> 
blifhed, we may ftiU admire the Timtaros fU^i 
an inimitably beautiful compofition, and tbei 
only remaining monument of the ancient 
Pythagoricphilofophy* Timaeus'sown work 
is ftill extant ; Plato has but paraphrafed it: 
with forae embellifhments, and tranflatcd it. 
from the Italian ftyle into elegant Greek.. 
It is very evident that Plato neither defired 
nor expcded that work to be confidercd as t 
a ftandard ; on thp contrary^ it manifeftly - 
appears that he was anxioufly dcficous tm 
guard againft foch an event: otherwifewhy 
ihould Timacus confefs, that " at bcft he caii 
ff ffttpn^ \Q tjpll only a probable ftory?'^ cwr 
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Wifli <lkat <' both die hduer aad^rpeaker 
^^dity remember they alrebtttnuSn?'' ^taiH 
jlidlf mirkdAlqr d&eto ginsdftbtett^acccipMj 
and dedare th^ibch ft fflic wonld 
eoebijr but his fiiend i aad^ » if that word 
nbt yet enough^ when he has done, Tinwiis 
^ prays,that;heix»ybe€ioiTedl»dlf anythio^ 
has been faid amiis ; aitd that his fcHil may 
reeeive the beft and nmftperfediof alime^ 
dickies^ Kn&wld^e^ td eodblB hhn ^ thd 
, futpreto give a joft acGouhc of the heavenly 
bediais* .■..--.:• r .::, j«ii .. 

Th e ikviAy of nature wiU^ttilbrdftsm^oj;^ 
ment to the inqmifitive in att^ages;^ I'W^ 
oiight n&t to defpife the ingenidu^ thoti^h 
nnfuccefsful efibrts of former times, eQ)ecial^ 
ly feeing we owe fo many of otir boafled 
modern difcoveries to the valuable hints re^ 
ceived from them. HTis true there are Tome 
things in the Tiniaus conccmihg the foul of. 
the world, and other metaphyfical doarittci 
of the Pythagoreans, that are obfcure ; tie* 
verthclefs it would be doing injuftice to that 

work 



for the ph^hom^snipf bacvj^, i jiox l)y naetar 
phy£cal pi!mdpte$,:ft$ BpliJ^rpjke imaginest 
huiby ihcAdwAjofLmechzx^ iik a onaoDer 
tndy phiiQ{d^hidsdi:zai.w}ll'j^^ leadjfi 
pan^ibyetheifo^pii^ J( cannot 

help obfcrvihgictltti thcije Is foefaj^a air ttf 
violence, aad i p^ffipn :ip; all. ^ingbt:Qke*i 
cenfures, that it would diminiili a good d^ 
of their value even fuppofing they were juft ; 
forijfi&fphit Qf' tilling is tljs fcjVicrre of phi- 
losophy; and mdeed no . tfue , philpfophx 
could 'jqftijfy writings of |uq1;1; pefniciou§ 
tciideopy as his Lprdfhip's ; fq. dcftru^iyc of 
religion apd the hopes of ;^ future ftate. 
Bui lijiall leavQ thcfe to be cogfi^ered by 
oth^s, and conclude with the authority of 
one who is confcflqdJy a judge in thcfe maty 
ters, njamely, the f author of theeflay on th? 
writings and genius of Mr. Pope. / 

" Wh]en 
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att<jbt*ttl ^lrfft»Jptty'2f(^'ffi%Miy; '%<* 
•• 1(i6k1n '^uJh'fbr;tftat'gc9iia§WHich'^r6idihi 
<« <?cd thc'<iWfe«a!tiotf k'^iltyiii ifhd tJeffii 

•^ exigeraWCt.^{ffe*6>%?TH«*^fl*er*ein»P 

«« the kjrXt dJ^tirfe^Hd^Aefl^tl^iaidlttte'Wrik^ 
><^i mg^^iAgrytdntaitted'ltit^iflfibtdrkWIi 
** ♦fKwn'the^rigiftals^ trertpfeft^Xjj^aWapiiri 
« loincdfremtFwileh^rritlc&iiirftriihlfatiora; 
** and particularly from Bayle, from Rapin, 
** and Thomaflin, together with the aflift- 
** ance that our Cudworth-apd Si^anley hap- 
** pily afforded a writer confeffedly ignorant 
♦* of the Greek tongue, who yet has the in- 
** fufferable arrogance to .vilify and cenfure, 
** and think he can confute the befl writers 
•* in that language." 

But aftet ail, the moil effedual refutation 
of thcfe and the like objections would be had 
from an acquaintance with Plato's works 

thcmfelves. 
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thcm^yes. Ax the fame time a nobler ad-* 
vantage would be obtained ; becaufe it is im^ 
poffible to read them with any tolerable de* 
gree of candor and impartiality, without 
feeding for truth and the interefts of virtue^ 
For this reafon I fhall now proceed to g^ve a 
(hort account of thefe dialogues; not So 
comi^t indeed, nor fo accurate as I couIiJ 
wiib, being ofyprefled with other affiurs; but 
if they can appear ufeful or important ift« 
this curfory vieWf how much more beautiful 
muft thefe works themfdvesbci [\ .4 



End (f the fecortd Path 
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PLATd's DIALOGUES* 

MOST part of thefc dialogues are mu- 
tually conneifted, and tend to illil- 
ftrate one another* That was prin- 
.cipally confidered lii the following arange- 
itient, though a ftridl regard to it did not 
jTccm abfoluteiy iieceflary. 

EUTHYPHRON. 

TH IS dialogue teaches us to beware of 
afcribing to God any thing unwor- 
thy of the Divine Natuf e. Euthyphron was 
a bigot, who believed all the poetical fablqs 
concerning their gods, and who, from his 
great pretences to fandtity, was going to ac-* 
Q^ cufe 
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cufe his own father of murder, for this teaibil. 
A hired fervant of theirs quarrelled with one 
of the flaves and murdered him. Euthy- 
phron's father feized the fellow, put him in 
chains, And threw him into a dungeon ; then 
fent to the interpreter of the laws to know 
what fhould be done. In the mean time he 
neglecfled to take care of the wretch, and he 
died of cold and hunger. In this accoft* 
tion Euthyphron pretends that he adted a 
holy part, and imitated the gods ; for Jup^ 
ter imprifoned his own father for his injafei^ ' 
and Saturn again caftrated his father for k 
fimilar reafon. Euthyphron defines holinels 
to be that which is agreeable to the gods« 
Socrates obferves to him, that according to 
his own account the gods frequently differed 
in their opinions of right and wrong, and 
had frequent feditions and wars among them* 
felves. Then holinefe, faid he, is/ " That 
" which is agreeable to all the gods.*^ But 
Socrates a Iks, whether the gods loved any 
thing becaufc it was holy, or if the thing 
was holy becaufe the gods loved it ? After 

ieveral 
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icveral froitlefs attempts to anfwer this diffi- 
culty, Euthyphron puts it off till fome other 
time. 

APOLOGIA- 

IN the former dialogue Socrates is fuppofed 
to be' waiting at the portico of the Areo- 
pagus till the hour of his trial fhould come 
onV and therefore, as a proper fequel, we 
liave his apology, full of that genuine force 
and evidence which attends truth and ju- 
ftice, and that dignity of mind which be- 
came Socrates. There is a greater fimplicity 
in this performance than any of Plato's other 
pieces. 'Tis probable that he copied Socrates 
on this occafion more accurately than ufual. 
We may obferve, that Socrates was con- 
demned by a majority of three votes only. 

C R I T O 

COmes to Socrates in prifon, and offers 
to procure his efcape, which he refufeis; 
and fhows how inconfiftent it would be for 
him now to catch banifhment contrary to 
the law, who at the beginning of his trial 
(^ z had 
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had refufed to accept of banifhmcnt wuh 
confent of the law* How could he recom- 
mend obedience to the laws at Thebes, who 
himlelf had broken them at Athens? The 
rcveUing Theflalians would not mind him; 
he could nop carry his fons with him to 
Theffaly, and his friends could take as fopch 
care of them when he w^ removed toib/f^fi 
other world as when he was rempve^l tB'u 
Thcflaly^ Cefidcs, as he was now paft fevcilt 
years of age, what remained of life, accordr '^ 
ing to the courfe of nature, would n.ot be. 
worth fo much pains. 

P H iE D O ••■ -'^"f, 

On tains his difcourfes on the imihpr^ - * 



c 



W' 



tality of the foul, which he made itt^ 
prifon that day when he was to die. ThiS;'*| 
piece is generally kno\yn and admired *. .; i 
Thele four dialogues are like the diffcrcpf' ' 
a(n:s of a tragedy; but they are only likp' 
them ; which, I believe, has deceived fome'^ 
of our critics. All violent emotions of the ' 

mind 

* Some imavoidable accidents prevented the giving anab^' 
ftra£t of this dialogue. 
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jmind were/ ^s much as poffibie^ cxdnded 

irom. Plaib's Republic. Tragedy may be 

called {he repreientation of chaniften and 

events of the important and folemn kind* 

Terror and pity arc powerful paffions in the 

l):)ii|ii^ breaO:, and poets abnoO: without exr 

yjc6ptioa«r£roffl the time when they comendol 

^^ iSL'goa.t by thoie poems, have apfiied 

lemfelves to move pity ?md terror;, ; But 

latofs views were more enlarged. *♦ Wc 

* ft! ourfelves are tragic poets, fays he, imiior 

\ '*^\ tors 4fthc bejl andfiiieji life, "wbicb/we foj 

u*' is the truejl tragedy. ^\ Plato in thcfe diar 

H;iogues not <pnly moves our compaiSmi.for 

W^^cxmg iflupcence and worth, bat repre^ 

|.: 4<pats for our indrudion the flieadinds of a 

^ .^iceodman in the caufe of rmth^ and the 

|- 'jbiappy effciSts of a well fpent life when mie 

|> fiomes to die. Plato has clearly defined the 

l^^fTccife effeA that this dialogue muft necel^ 

Si^JStrily have on every unprejudiced reader, 

" ibch, viz. as it had upon Phacdo, who was 

prefent at the difcourfe. *' Quamobrem ne- 

f* que admodum commovebar.*' — ^*^Neqae 

** rurfus 
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♦• rarfus ^ciebar laetitia/' — " Scd revera 
^ aflfedus quidam mirus, atque infolita vo- 
^^ luptatis dolorifque permixtio me inva- 
•• fcrau'' 

T H E A G E S 

IS a yoQth defii^ous of knowledge and im-i 
provementy that he may btcome ufqli^ 
and refpe^lable in the flate ; bat hi; has 4a ^ 
diftindt idea what kind of knowkdgd^he 
Hands in need of, and begs of Socrates 19 be ■ : 
admitted as one of his difcii^es ; for be hld[^ 
fcen many youths prodigioufly Improved bjr 
his company. Socrates tells him, that was 
a very uncertain affair, becaufe the fuccefi^of 
any of his fcholars depended not on him/elf^ 
but on their being acceptable to the dasmoo 
that attended him from his youth. Socrates 
mentions feveral inftances where the daemon 
had given him the ufual iignal, and he 
had difTuaded fome of his fcholars^ in cour 
fequencc of it, from proceeding iij their iff- 
tended enterprizes, and they who difobeyed 
had been unfortunate, Thefc things feem 
contrived to infpire Theages with patience, 

modefty, 
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modefty, and docibilky oftempcr^ which a 
youch of genius and quick parts cotnmonly 
(lands very much in need of, in ordtr to 
allow himfdf to be compleatly and regu'^ 

hrly inftfuftcd *• 

\. 

D E PHILOSOPHIA. 

TWo young men were rivak; one of 
them was unlearned and tht other 
picqued himfelf upon his knowledge. So^ 
crates defires him to explain what it was 
to be a philcrifopher : and the youth quotes 
that verfe' of Solon^y^^ii^r oMfcMf adjimum 
pervenh. SocratcS fay*, that at firft he itoa- 
gutted the young man had fpoken fomething 
to the purpofe, but upon further jnqoiry 
found his meaning to bo, that a phiiofopher 
was one "who made^ it his fole bufinei^ to 
leaWi a variety of things as l6iig as he Mved. 
This opinion Socrates refutes periptciioufly. 
The wifcft and bcft of men in this impcrfed 

ftatc 

* In dwRetnibliCf bocrfc 6th, wefind, that Theages had eveiy 
<p2alit/ which might make him abandon philofophx^'but was re- 
drained by one ftrong bridle, his weak confUtution, that made 
lum Bdfif for civil offices* 
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tbxe of being, will, no doubt, be l^arti&ijg; 
alirays fomechitig every day: but thcnf it 
would he a very abford inference froiii thi* 
common-jAace truth, that to be a philofi!)^ 
pher is to be perpetually ftudying fotaic new 
art, or trade, or fcicnce, and only filling one's 
head with an incohtrent juftible of know- 
ledge inceflantly to the end of life* ;^^ 
derate labour and meat are beft for the borfy, 
moderate fludies and purfuits for the mind/ 
A philofopher is not he who glances at tv&f 
art without thorough knowledge ; for fuch 
a one would be ufelefs fo long as there were 
tradefmen in the world who would each ex- 
cel him in his particular calling: but philo«[ 
fophy is that fcicnce which makes men bet-i 
ter, and difcerns between good and bad.* 
This fcience is intended for the ufe of civH 
Ibciety, as well as private perfons. Jufticci 
being puni/hment properly infli£ied, that is, a 
difcemment between good and bad. He who 
cannot difcern between the good and bad 
amongft mankind cannot know himfelf fet- 
ing he is a man : he who does not know 

himfelf 
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himiblf cannot be a Yvife man. Hence tha 
orade at Delphos rea)mmcnded tke exerciid 
of juftkeand wifdom;. That which makes m 
Qodcrftand when to pnnifh aright t&jufticei 
to difcem both ourfelves and others is wiC* 
dom ; therefore jafl:ice and wifdom are thei 
iame*. This may be extended to focieties 
and princes as well as private perlbns* By 
this the daties of each particular ftation zx6 
idiiccmed^ 6^^. Philofophy therefore is not 
a general Mattering in various fciences and 
arts^ bnt fomething vaftly different^ 

THE J: T E T U S 

IS h^pgofed to be a. dialogue writtra b^ 
Endid, ^^ Socrates'a account of his 
ewiTCifatianiwitlithat youths The charac« 
tor of Th^tetm is ammbk^ Theodom^slMi 
jnathefnatician commends his fine gcoiut) 
and Socrates^ a little befdfe his: deaths had 
ioMHoki to EucUdy tbac that yoiitth would 
figBalizchimfeif whcihhcgrfewnp* Accord- 
ing we find that be was am eminent nulth^- 
aiatickm for thofe tinaies^ and Euclid hid 
ft beeii 
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been juft taking his leave of him whea he 
pafled byMegara from the battle of Corinth; 
where he was much wounded, and where he 
had behaved with fignal bravery, though he 
was afflifted with a dyfentery. Their re- 
flexions on this man's worth makes Euclid's 
friend the more defirous of hearing the dia- 
logue ; which a fervant reads* In this, :as 
in all his dialogues, it is impoflible to de^ 
fcribe the beauty of his fcenery* It is pr<K 
pofed to enquire into the nature of know-^ 
ledge ; Thesetetus calls it Senfation, accord^ 
ing to Protagoras's notion, who faid. That 
every thing was to every man juft what it 
appeared to him. That, properly fpeaking;' 
no one thing really is ; but what we caH 
exiftence is only a perpetual flux and nux- 
ture of generation and diflblution, &c. A- 
greeably to this alfo, whatever any ftatc 
thinks to be for its intereft, is really foj ho- 
nourable and dilhonourable, juft and rmjuft^ 
holy and unholy, are all arbitrary and de- 
pendent upon the particular will of different 
ftates, and alter their nature whenever the 

ftatc 
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ftgte alters its opinion. Socrates propofes 
to refute thpfe notions. But it would make 
shem lofe fight of their firft inquiry con- 
^Gcriling knowledge* Then Socrates as it 
•were happens to fay, That the charafter 
of people bred up from their youth about 
courts of law, and in managing pleas and 
contentions between men, compared with 
?tbe charader of one truly inftrudled in phi- 
dofbphy, differs as much as a flave differs 
<from a free man* To illuflrate this aflcrtion 
he draws their two charaiSers in a very flrik- 
ing manner, to which we muft refer* Theo- 
'^drus fays, " If you could perfuade every 
'V^osd of what you fay, as you have done 
^* me, there would be more peace and fewer 
^^ cviis among men/* Socrau "It is impof- 
iible that evil fhould be entirely abolifhed ; 
■there is a necellity that good fhould always 
meet with oppofition,except among thfegods: 
\but. evils neceffarily furrpund mortal nature, 
Land this world ; wherefore we fhould endea- 
,vour to fly thither with all fpeed. Our flight 
confifls in refembling Go q as'rauch as poffible, 
B. z and 
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and this refembiance cofififts ki Knowht^ 
Rightemufnefs and Holinefs. It is h<)wevtt 
no €afy matter to perfuadc the viilgtrp that 
the reafons for which they fly from vice ani 
follow virtue are not good, viz. ^< To av«d 
an ill reputation and acquire a good an&^ 
That, in my opinion, is an o^d Wife's fable. 
Let us therefore thus alTcrt the troth; ^* Gop 
is not by any meads unjuft, but as much as 
it )& pofTible to imagine, moft Juft ; and n6 
one refembles Gqv more than he who, tl> 
Jiis utmoft, is moft juft. Concerning thirk 
man*s aftivity, or his indolence and flotii» 
fire truly known. The knowledge of tbiik 
true wifdom and virtue, and not to know k 
glaring ignorance and viCci. All other hm- 
gined acutencls is opprcffive in public grv 
yemment,^ and in trades and merchandizes 
is dirty* They who are unjuft in words and 
aftions, it were better not to allow them that 
they ^rp vaftly ingenious rogues ; £br thcjr 
^p proud of the reproach: they imagine 
jpeopie think them no contemptible fellows^ 
^d npf tJ)€ ^ane if the earth; but of a cfaa- 
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:t9ff»r pr^^por for fiicceeding and making a 
^feirtuiie in the world/^ &c. This very accii- 
Sjttc and vcurious dialogue is continued ac 
jgreat lepgth after thefe refloftionsy and ib* 
ivfei^ falfe d^fiaitions of knowledge af e xth 
^cd** 

E U T H Y D E M US. 

^TpHAT fophift and his brother pretended 

^^ JL they could teach virtue, and teach it 

jji 9. little tim^^ but they began with qmb- 

^hiks. Socrates takes up the difcourfe^ and 

proves to the youth whom they were pre- 

^jtending to. inftrud, that all , the 'external 

J)]^iGngs of life are in the»[ifelves neither 

good nor bad, but become fuch according 

;as they are wifely or unwifely ufed ; and at 

^thc^conclufion begs of the Ibphifts to i;ieach 

the youth wifdom. Then the ddeft fophifl: 

begins and amufes him ^ith quirks, which 

jH^ovoJces one of the by-ftanders: the other 

fojiuft intcrpofes with, new quibbles, which 

jprovokes him Jftill more* Socrates takes up 

the 

♦ T^is dialogue is fuppofed to have happened immeifiately 
Ifoiftre fae zxiet with EutbyphroHf 
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rtixc difcourfe, becaufe they were like to> fall 
•out. The fophift makes a curious quibbjfc 
•on -the nature of contradkftion, and denies 
that fuch a thing is poflible* If I^ .i^ys Jxcv 
^ak according to the nature^ of the fbb^ 
jcft, and you do not, then you fpeak about 
fomething elfe; ,but if we Ipeak about dif- 
ferent things, how can we eontradidt one 
^another. This was a famous argument o^ 
"Pfbtagoras^s, whofaid, "That man was- the 
"itihdard of all things to hiinfelf/' This for 
phift was of the fame opinion ; and faidjf, 
'That there could be no ignorance nor errofni. 
If fb, faid Socrates, what in the name of wonh. 
der* do you come here to teach ? Did not 
you two, a little ago, profefs to teach virtue? 
Oh! replies the fophift, do not tell me what 
1 faid perhaps a year ago ; that has nothing ' 
to do with my argument juft now* Socrates 
however refutes this argument, and proceeds 
to fome moral obfervations. Then the fo- 
phift' begins again to quibble, and is led intb 
many abfurd and ridiculous aflcrtions. For. 
C2^mple, he aiErmed that he knew all things 

always. 
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always,' and undertiakes to prove that So- 
ciates did fo, and makes out his proof by 
quibbles. That fame captious manner is con- 
tinued in many inftances to the end of the, 
dialogue. Socrates flily obferyes. That the 
generality of mankind would have more 
pleafure in being refuted by thefe forts of 
arguments than in refuting. Then he leaves 
ihem. At the end of the dialogue he ob-^ 
viates an objeftion that had been made a- 
gainft fpending one's time in thofe philofo- 
phical difputes. It was the remark of one 
who was a fmatterer in politics and philofo- 
phy, one whom Prodicus would have called 
an inhabitant of the borders^ who lived upon 
the confines of both, but was intimately 
acquainted with neither, and yet pretended 
tp determine on what he did not underftand* 

PROTAGORAS. 

THe introduftion and fcenery of this 
dialogue are beautiful, and the affedted 
dignity and folemnity of the fophift finely 
painted. Protagoras fays that he can teach 

virtue ; 
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virtue; Socrates doobtsif it can be taught««-^ 
Protagwas begins with a fablc^ trading to 
ihcw, that jaftice and fobriety being pc^ti^ 
cal' virtues, it was necefTary that all mankind 
ihould have fome ihare of them. He argiie% 
that they are acquirable by labour and ftndy^ 
otherwife there could be no punifhments; 
and obfervesy that it was no more woadtah 
ful to ice a good man have a bad Ton, than 
to fee any man eminent in his art whofe foD 
was not comparable. — ^Socrates aiks hin^ 
whether wifdom, temperance, julftice, forti* 
tude, holincfe, were parts of virtue, or fepa* 
rate diftindl: virtues. He fays, they arc part* 
of virtue. Socrates pufhes him by qucftions^ 
and reduces him to difficulties, which he en* 
deavours to evade, by running out into long 
Ipceches, which Socrates pretends that he 
cannot remcmbcr.-There is a pretty digref- 
fion concerningSimonides the poet. Socrates 
vindicates his meaning, and aflSrms, ^* Tkof 
indeed it ivas a difficult matter far anj oneto 
become good; hut without divine affljianee if 
was impoffiblefirhim^to continue Ja^^^-^ThGH 

the 
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tlie difpute returns to the former queftion 
concerning temperance^ fortitude, e^^. whe- 
ther they were different names for the fame 
thing, or each of them' had a peculiar fub- 
jQ^sHice and nature of its owru Thefe things 
are inquired into, that they might detei^ 
m'mCf firft, what was virtue; and next, con- 
fidcr.if it could be taught 

^ , H I P P I A S * 

CONTAINS a dilpute concerning the 
charafter of Achilles and Ulyffes, in 
wluch the fophift is perplexed, but the que- 
ftiOn is not compieatly decided. 

C R A T Y L U S, 

A Long and curious dialogue concerning 
the propriety and (ignification of words. 
it con tains many curi ous derivations of names^ 
and fliows the relation between the diiFerent 
fets of words in the Greek language, and the 
S fyftems 

*^ * HiPPlAS was a coniiderable computifl, geometrician, aflro* 
^mer, pretended to be a dithyrambic and tragic poet, &c. he 
made his own ring, cut and engraved his feal, wove and made 
Idrown clothes, plaited his own girdle, made bis ownfhoesi and 
bfui a prodigious^memory. 
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fy ftems of philofophy that had prevailed at 
different times in Greece. 

G O R G I A S 

PROFESSES himfelf a teacher of oratory, 
which introduces the queftion, "What 
is oratory?'' Gorgias defines it, " The art 
of perfuafion/* But it is alked, To what 
purpofe this perfuafion fhould tend? and who 
are the mofl proper perfons to perfuade on 
particular occurrences. The argu merit h 
brought to this point, " That a true onnar 
never makes a bad ufe of his eloquence; or, 
that jujlice and true oratory are infeparaUe.^^ 

Then Polus takes up the difpute; and 
Socrates calls rhetoric a practical jkilly in giv- 
ing pleafure and entertainment, which, he- 
fays, agrees to cookery. Then he calls it a 
kind of flattery ; and that rhetoric, cookery, 
paftry,fophiftry, are all branches of the fame 
bufinefs.— He obferves, that people are im- 
pofed upon by appearances ; for an orator 
who can raife money from the ftate, or ba- 

nifh 
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nifh or caufe flay one at his pleafure, unlefs 
he does thefe things for jufto-eafons, is more 
unhappy than if he wanted that power. 
Hence it comes to be difputed, whether a 
profperous wicked man may be faid to be 
happy. This is denied by Socrates, who af- 
firms, that his paffing unpuniihed is an ag- 
gravation of his mifery» In the firfl place 
he proves, " That it is a greater evil to injure 
than to be injured.'' Secondly, That having 
done evil, it is better to be punifhed for it, 
becaufe juft punifhments tend to cure the 
foul of its vice. " Vice is the difeafe of the 
foul ; puniihment tends to corre(3; and cure 
tliefe menial difeafes," ^c. 

. C A L L I c L ES interpofes here. If you fay 
thefe things ferioufly Socrates, and if they 
are true, our whole courfe of hfe muft be 
inverted; for we adt diredUy oppofite to what 
we fhould do. But, fays Socrates, ' this is 
the decifion of philofophy. Callicles replies, 
your arguments are. good according to legal, 
but not by natural juftice. By legal juftice 
S 2 14 
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it is more difhonourable to injure than to be 
injured : by natural right if is the contrary. 
Laws arc only artificial conftitutions, ^e^ 
phiiofophy is ready to miflead and make one 
quite ignorant of the arts and ways of life.: 
A fmall notion of phiiofophy may do w.dt^ 
enough for a yomig man, but for an <Ad 
man to philofophize is intolerable. Believe 
me, Socrates, you pufh the bufinefs of phUo- 
fophizing too far, and expofe yourfelf to the 
infults of worthlefs fellows. Take my ad*?^ 
vice; lay afide your difputation, ftudy the 
acutenefs of bufinefs, and quit thofe trifle? 
that tend to keep you always a poor man,(^^. 
— Callicles's notion was, that right is found- 
ed in power ; hence the poet celebrated Her-f 
cules who carried off Geryon's cattle with- 
out either giving him a price or getting 
them in a prefent. — Again, he fays, that rer 
draining of our pafiions was a flavery and 
'meannefs of fpirit; and that low-minded 
people, who wanted fcnfe and abilities to 
obtain the gratification of their appetites, 
began to praife temperance and fobriety,6't:. 

and 
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j3tiid made laws about them. Then' the di£^ 
pure turns upon a life of plcafiire, and a Efe 
of temperance. In the firfl: plate it is proved,^ 
that pkafurc and good are not fya<mimoua. 
ttxxmy nor ^in and evil. From this it is in^ 
ferredjthat fomc pleafures maybe good, fome 
evil. The aim of rhetoric ought to be to 
make people better. A corrupted ftate inn 
creafing in power is like a body fiiii of dif- 
cafes, which is the worfe the more it is fedL 
Then he proceeds to (hew the excellency of 
temperance and juftice, and hoiv mucSb more 
one ought to be afraid of doing an injur'^ than 
fuffering w^*— Oratory need not boaft of its 
merit for having (bmetimes favcd mens lives^ 
pavigaticHi often does thefam^ without bpafl- 
ing. You will be tranfported from ^gina 
for two Oboloi ; and your freight from E*- 
gypt, or from Pontus, for yourfelf, your wife 
and family, will coft you only two Drachma: 
the (hipmafter, after he has performed ail 
this, walks about like any other man, being 
cpnicibiis that he has bettered his palTengers 
ppith^r in body nor iii mind*-— Pericles cor- 
rupted 
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riiptcd the manners of the people; neither 
did the eloquence of Themiftocles or Gimon 
tend to improve their morals. Harbours, 
dockSj and walls, and revenues, are trifles 
to a nation without temperance and juftice.- 
Socrates fliows, that it would be in vain for 
him to engage in politics, unlefs he refolvcd 
to comply with the humours of the Athe- 
nians; but that was impofllble for any one 
who was devoted to truth and juftice alone*- 
A phyfician praftiling among boys, and cut- 
ing and burning them according to the rules 
of art, would have all the boys to condema 
him : juft fo would Socrates have the Athe- 
nians* No good man will accufe me unjuftly. 
A bad man inay accufe, and even prevail a- 
gainfl: me by injuftipe; but it is better to 
fufFer undefervedly than ftain one's foul with 
crimes.— rThefe thiflgs are not only true in 
themfelvcs, but they acquire great force alfo 
from the confideration of a future ftate of 
rewards and puniflunents. — He repeats a^ 
gain, and inculcates that 'divine fentiment, 
y That one ought always to be more afraid of 
' : doings 
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doing an injury thanjuffering oneJ^ And that; 
the true ufe of eloquence is to ferve the caufe 
of virtue *• 

10 J, 

THe rhapfodift was charmed and tranf- 
ported when he fung the verfcs of Ho- 
mer, but not fo when thole ofany other poet* 
He Cannot expla3ii now this happened. So^ 
crates tells him t:; ^ it proceeds from enthu- 
fiafm, and compa vr^ Homer to the Joadftone, 
by which lo being touched, he acquired a 
kind of magnetic: virtue, and touched and 
affedled others. True poetry, in Uke manner, 
proceeds from infpiration, or a fort of divine 
enthufiafm that caiuiot be accounted for. 

P A R M E N I D E S, 

A Curious and abftrufe dialogue. This 
philofopher, in his poems, had faid, 
that the univerfe was One. Zeno, who was 
his difciple and attendant^ had written foiiie- 
thing to the fame purpofe. Socrates (who 
was then a young man, and Parmenides at 

that 

• It is furprifing that Cicero miftook the meaning of this dia« 
logU€ io hi3 book D9 Qratm. Quindtilxan has judged better. 
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tliat tiiHc very old) makes fome objaaions^ 
H^hichParmcmdcsGomrociKk; anddcfcribcS 
to Socrates the proper method of iapiiring 
after truth. The fequcl of the dialogue is an 
example of that inveftigatory method.-«ii» ' 
There W€?rc two- dppofite fedb of phitofopheli 
in thofc days ; the one was that of Hcracli-* 
tus, Protagoras, and their difcipks^ who faid^ 
•* That every thing was in perpetual ilux and 
motion ; that every thing was juft what it 
speared to be at the prefent time, and that 
ttothmg Was certain^^^-^Plata^in Theaetetus^ 
refutes Protagofas's notion, and jwofelles 
great admiration of Parmcnides. He refers 
to this very dialogue, which feems to be a 
genuine and real account of thofe opinions, 
perhaps in Parmenides^s words; for Socrates 
in the Thesctetus fays, he does not chufe to 
enter upon the confideration of that que- 
ftion, left he fhould miftake or mifreprefent 
Parmenides's meaning ; but elpecially as the 
fubjedt was fo vaftly extenfive and impor- 
tant it would lead them entirely away from 
their prefent inquiry. 

Plato 
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IPlato has entered a little upon this que- 
ftion in the Sophifta ; he afTumes alfo fome 
part of thofe principles in the Philebus, and 
elfewhere. Plato complains in the Sophifta^ 
that the ancient philofophers did not explain 
themfelves clearly in what they publi(hedcon»* 
cerning their opinions ; this dialogue fcems 
to be an inftahee of that obfcurityi 

THE BAN Q^tJ E t 

ONe would think was written in rivalfliip 
of Xenophon, as feems to be hinted in 
the introdudion. The youthful poet Agatho 
had gained the prize in tragedy for the firft 
time, andgave an entertainment to his friends 
on that occafion* Ariftodemus, who told 
Philip the Phoenician concerning this enter* 
tainment, informed Appllodorus of it alfo j 
and he befides inquired of Socrates himfelf 
about feveral things, fo that he could tell 
the whole ftory accurately as it happened* 

They propofe to cfelebrate Love. Ph«-» 

dfus begins with general encomiums^ Pau-* 

T fanias 
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ianias obfenres» that general encomiums were 
▼ague; and therefore he diftinguiibes Love 
into cekJiiaJ and terreJlriaL The one has 
no mother but is the daughter of Uranus, 
the other is the daughter of Jupiter and 
Dione, and is called Popular Lave. 

Eriximachus the phyfician compares 
xhe two forts of love to the different me- 
thods of phyfjc ; bodies that are in good 
health may be indulged, but (ick ones not; 
and fhows, that the principle of harmony, 
concord and love, runs through the whole 
fyflem ci nature and arts, ^c. 

Aristophanes next delivers his merry 
fable for explaining the caufe of the different 
kinds of love, wz* " That at prefent we arc 
but half animals ; that the former race had 
four feet and four hands, and being exceed- 
ingly ftrong they turned impious, fo that Ju^ 
piter cleaved them into two, and fent Apollo 
to heal up the wound. Hence, according to 
him. Love is the one half of ourfelves feek- 

ing 
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ing after its other half: and merriiy exhorts 
people to be good, lead they be cloven once 
more, then they would appear like piftures 
at a fide-view with half a face and one foot* 
Agatho gives a fine poetical encomium^ So- 
crates agrees fo far with Agatho^splan, firft, 
to enquire what love is, and then what arc 
its efFeds. Agatho called Love a beautifid 
god : Socrates refutes this ; but then he is 
cot to be called ugly, being a medium kind 
of being, neither good nor bad. 

DiOTiMA the prophctefs, who taught 
Socrates, proved to him, that Love was not 
even a gad^ nor yet a mortal, but a dasmoa 
or medium between the two. Love is the 
interpreter and carrier between gods and men^ 
"who keeps up the communication *• 

T 2 Then 

* In this we neither need to hhxne Plato, nor fuppoie diat he 
neans axiy intermediate aerial dsxnon, 6*^. The plain meaning 
Items to be, that our good adions and our prayers are acceptable 
in the fight of God, only when they proceed from the love of God 
and goodneis^ and that without this difpofiticm of mind we ean« 
not expe€t bleflings and fevours from tiie Deity. Tluis Latm it 
* 9h$ cankr buwun^odtgndmnu 
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Then he tells that well known fable a« 
bout the origin of Love, •* When the gods 
were feafting at the birth of Venus, Plenty 
the fon of Prudence got himfelf drunk, and 
falling afleep in Jupiter's garden. Poverty ftole 
to him, and he begot a fon upon her ; this 
fon was Love. Hence the qualities of Love 
are of a mixt nature, participating of his 
father's and his mother's genius, &c. This 
fpeech fecms afcribed to Diotima, that the 
Ihamefulncfs of their unnatural male-paflions 
might be more ftrongly inculcated,— Love is 
the dcfire of generation and birth in beauty, 
whether of body or of mind : it rejoices and 
delights to plant in a proper foil, but. is Jhocked 
and melancholy when it is thrown away on an 
improper foily which is always ugly in the ftght 
of every gody The defire of procreation in 
animals is an iippvilfe of the foul after im- 
mortality : fo is it in works of genius and 
and pubUc fpirii; thus Homer, Lycurgus, 
Solon, ^c. Beauty in bodies is one motive 
to love, but that love fhould not be confincdji 
b«t cahn and copl, confidering that beauty 



^ 
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is one uniform thing, and the fame in all. 
But far fuperior to this is the love of the 
mind, and of knowledge and generous em- 
ployments. Thus,graduallyproceeding, if one 
at laft beholds the real felf-exiftent divine 
beauty not contaminated with the trifles of 
mortality, fuch a one produces real vinues 
in his life, and becomes a friend to God, 
and if any man can be immortal it is hc,^'— 
Upon this Alcjbiades comes in drunk, and 
fays a thoufand fine things in praife of So* 
crates. Ariftophanes, Agatho and Socrates 
continue drinking all night, Socrates was 
proving that a comic writer could alfo be a 
tragic one, and the contrary. The other 
two went to bed in the morning, and So^ 
crates went about his ordinary bufinels. 

P H ^ D R U S. 

LYsiAS the orator had written a diflcr- 
tation to perfuade a beautiful young 
perfon, that favours ought to be granted ra- 
ther to one who did not love than to a lovcn 
jBocrates was very defirous to hear this dif- 

courfe. 
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Couric, and they went away together out <^ 
Athens,and fat down to read it under a fprcad- 
ing plane-tree on the banks of the lUyfTusji 
befide a purling fpring. The whole fcenery 
Is charming; and in that romantic facred 
l^ovc, as one may fay, he feems to catch the 
infpiration of the Mufes. Phsedrus reads the 
^ech. Socrates begins to Criticize; and 
prefers the writings of Sappho the beauty 
md Anzcrcon , the philofopher^ as he irontcair 
ly calls them. Even I myfclf, faid he, fed 
my bread quite full of things not inferior 
to thefe; which furely I had from others 
though I have forgot from whom, — ^Then 
in an ironical poetical ftrain he imitates the 
ipeech and arguments of Lyfias, and proves 
that no lover ought to be gratified in his 
bafe dcfircs; and fhews the difmal confe- 
quences of vicious love. Having finiflied, 
he was about to crofs the lUyflus and return^ 
but he faid his ufual fignal checked him ; he 
imagined that he heard a voice from the 
groves that would not fufFer him to depart 
tillhehad expiated his crime, by the imperfedl: 

and 
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and illiberal account which he had given of 
love. — ^Therefore he fcrioufly begins anew 
to celebrate virtuous and heavenly love ia 
a fublime poetical allegory, intimating, that 
the foul is immortal, being indued with 
a felf-moving power: it has two impelling 
principles, a general defire of happincfs con- 
nected with the love of virtue, honour and 
knowledge ; the other is a natural appetite 
for pleafure. Thefe are the two horfes yoked 
in the chariot of the foul, reafon is the cha- 
rioteer, 6*<^. heaven is the prize for which 
they run, ^c. If wifdom, goodnels, and 
other amiable qualities that reign in heaven 
could appear under any corporeal image per- 
ceptible to our fenfes, they would excite un- 
bounded love. At prefent beauty is the only 
thing of which we can difcover the image 
by the acuteft of our fenfes the eye. Hence 
k excites great love in the foul who remem- 
bers any thing of that beauty which it be- 
held in heaven in its pre-exiftent ftate,6'^w 
Happy they who can love in a manner con- 
fiftcnt with vinue, and to whom love be* 

comes 
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comes an incitement to generous and nobid 
odlions! after death their fouk ihall fly to 
ihe celeftial regions: but they who give 
thcmfelves up to vice and fenfual enjoyments 
(hall fink down below the earth, and wander 
through the pit of darkncfs and confufion 
for nine thoufand years.— ^After this he pro- 
ceeds to criticife on Lyfias, whofe introduc- 
tion he compares to the infipid verfes on 
Midas^s tomb, that had neither head not 
tail, and are literally thus : 

A brazen virgin I, and on Midas* tomb I iicj 
While water runs and wood doth grow 
Remaining here on this lamented grave^ 
That Midas here doth lie 
1 let the paffengers know* 

Then he proceeds to make curious obferva-* 
tions on oratory, as a fequel and comple- 
tion of what had been difputed in the Gor- 
gias concerning true eloquence, and gives 
the charadler of feveral eminent writers on 
that fubjciSl. The whole is concluded with 
a prayer to the gods for internal beauty, and 

for 
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for fo great a quantity of riches as none 
but a philofopher could carry away* 

H I P P I A S, 

WHoM we have feen before, was now 
come to Athens again. He prefers 
the fophifts of his time to the ancients, be- 
caufe the ancients did not underftand the 
art of making money. He himfelf made a 
great deal wherever he went except at Lace- 
demon ; but the Lacedemonians would give 
him nothing. Socrates alks him what beau- 
ty is. The fophift gives many definitions 
ivhich are found to be infufiicient. Socrates 
concludes, that they had fomehow verified 
the common proverb^ ** Beautiful things 
are difficult.^' 

P H I L E B U S. 

WHETHER wifdom or pleafufe wis thS 
chief good, or whether the chief good 
was fomething different from both. This in- 
quiry includes that difpute, viz. in what re- 
fpcft all things are one^ and one is all thingSi 
which is introduced for Ihewing that there 
U is 
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is a dilTcrence in the kinds of pleafure.— 
Philebus aflferted, that pleafure, mirth and 
joy were the beft of all human pofleffions. 
Socrates aflerted, that wifdoni, temperance, 
prudence, art, were fuperior to thefc ; but 
that a mixture of the two was beft of all. — 
That motion which affedls the foul and body 
is called Sc/ipit ion. When thefe motions which 
the Soul has had in conjundtion with the 
body are refumed afterward by the foul alone, 
this is called Memory. — As there are true 
and falfe opinions^ fo there muft be true and 
falfe pkafnres. — ^The ftrongeft pleafures and 
pains are felt in the greateft agitation of the 
mind, <6'c. Having obfened that the chief 
happinefs m this life is of a mixed kind; the 
next ftep is to take care that this mixture be 
of a proper fort, (^x. — ^The whole dialogue 
is accurate, and gives a curious analyfis of 
the paffions, and feems to dpferve to be called 
afpecimen of demonfiration in morals. 

M E N O N 

THe ThefTalian having been Gorgias^s 
ifcholar, began boldly to enquire of 

Socrates 
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Socrates if virtue could be taught. Socrates 
defires him firft to tell what virtue is,whichhe 
confidently undertakes; but his anfwers are 
found tobe infufficient. Then he turns angry, 
and compares Socrates to theTorpedo,which 
benumbs every one who comes near ii. Why 
Ihould you enquire after virtue, faid he, fee- 
ing you profefs you do not know what it is ? 
for you will not know when you have found 
it. In anfwer to this, Socrates complains of 
thofe quibbles that favour idlenefs and dif- 
courage inquiry, and fuppofcs that Learning 
is only a recollection of former knowledge . 
in the foul; and illuflrates it by the anfwers 
of Menon's boy about the length of the fide 
of a fquare that would be double of a gTven 
fquare. It is worth while to remark, that 
Socrates tells Menon, that he did not even 
attempt to govern himfelfthat he might he free. 
Anytus alfo is a fpeaker in the dialogue, and 
appears much in charadler, and quarrels with 
Socrates very unjufl:ly* We find that Menon 
was Anytus's guelt ; alfo that he was a friend 
^d ally to the kingof Perfia. Thefe deli- 
U 2 cate 
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cate hints that are here given of Menoo^ 
temper and connections appear quite agrcc^ 
able to his character and acl:ions, as they are 
defcribed by Xenophon. If feme people had 
obferved thefe things, they would not fo 
raflily have affirmed that Xenophon has 
blackened Menon's character out of envy to 
Plato. — As the difcourfe proceeds, Menon 
ftill infills upon their inquiring whether vItt 
tue could be taught, without previoufly de- 
termining what virtue is. The arguments 
prove that it could not. — ^To illuftrate this 
hypotheticd method of inquiry^ a geometri- 
cal problem is mentioned, viz. to infcribe a 
given triangular- fpace in a given circle, with- 
out regardi::g the limitation of the prcK 
biem "^.-Trds ^:;:J tJx like i7:Jiar:ces JJ:ow lubat 
a co::l\s.i:ral'k p^o^^cfs ivas made in gcometrj 
hcpjic EucHA^i lifKc. 

The First ALCIBIADES. 

THi s dialogue may afford excellent in-r 
flruclions to thofe who are ambitious 
of engaging in affairs of ftate, and fhows 

hovy 

* The mcaping of this paflagc is not fqfficientlv clear. 
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how neceffary it is that they be well accom- 
pliihed for the undertaking, Akibiadcs was 
^ young man of the fineft perfon, the belt 
coiinedtions^ and greated natural abilities^ 
in Athens. Socrates convinces him, that 
though he fhould prevail againft his rivals 
in Athens who were as ill educated as him- 
felf, yet he had more formidable rivals to 
encounter in war and politics, namely, the 
Lacedemonian kings^ and the king of Perfia^^ 
who were incomparably richer, more power- 
ful, and better educated than Alcibiadcs. 
Socrates therefore ftrongly inculcates this 
maxim upon him. Know tfrjfelf. But be- 
flaufe no one is able truly to know himfelf 
who has no juft idea of human nature, and 
becaufe they who are influenced by the 
ftrong prejudices of ambition are perhaps the 
readieft of all men to judge by an erroneous 
ftandard, it is here (hown, •* That the foul 
is properly the man, and not the body/* 
^* And what is moft divine in the foul, not 
what is inferior.*' And, " That the foul is 
moft divine when it bears the neareft refem- 

blance 
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blancc to God/' — As the fame things are far 
the public that are for private aihantage^ and 
as the procuring (fjufiice and ivifdom are moji 
for a private tnan^s interejl, fo to improve the 
flate in thefe virtues is more for its advantage 
than to enlarge its dominions. 

The Second ALCIBIAD-ES 

SHows the folly and vanity of people's 
ordinary wiflies and prayers; and, in 
particular, feems intended to corredl an error 
which the generality of men in all ages have 
been liable to, namely, to place religion in 
external and expenfive forms of devotion, 
and not in the inward reditude and purity 
of the heart and life*— ^That was a noble 
prayer of tlie poetft King Jove, give us ivhat 
is good whether v/e pray for it or not, and 
though ive prarj for what is evil command- it 
far away. Rafh prayers proceed from ig- 
norance ; prudence is the knowledge of what 
we fhould fay or do. — ^The knowledge of a 
great many fciences is ufelefs or even hurtful 
without the knowledge of that which is beji. 

Thus 
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Thus it is a misfortune to an orator that he 
can plead, if he knows not what is good for 
the ftate. Thus the nioft divine and wifeft 
of poets Homer, fays cenigmatically of Mar- 
gites, *'That he knew many things, but it 
was evil for him that he knew them :*' viz. be- 
caufe he was a bad man.-The public prayers 
of the Lacedemonians refembled the above 
mentioned prayer of the poet ; and the oracle 
of Jupiter A mmon declared, that thefe pray- 
ers were more acceptable than the coftly fa- 
crifices of Athens. — y4nd indeed it would be 
a fad matter if the gods had more regard tofa-^ 
crifices and gifts than to the foul, whether or 
not it wasjujl and holy» y^ny Jlate or private 
perfonj after committing a great deal ofwicked^ 
nep againjl both God and man, may eaftly pay 
an annual tribute of prefents and cojlly facri- 
fees; but the gods, having no inclination to take 
bribes, defpife all thefe things, &c. ' 



B 



CHARMIDES 

Eg INS with mentioning Socrates's long 
abfence, and his return to Athens after' 

the 
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the famous battle of PotidaSa. Then ihetd 
is an account of a mdft beautiful youths 
who excelled alfo in temperance, modefty^ 
and a fine genius, Socrates a(ks him what 
temperance is. Charmides gives feveral de* 
finitions which are infufficient. Critias, whd 
was the boy*s tutor and relation, takes up 
the difcourfc, and the inquiry is carried on 
with great fubtlety of diftinftion, but the 
queftion is not refolved. ---Critias recom- 
mends to his pupil to become Socrates^s 
fcholar, and he readily agrees to it. This 
Charmides was a near relation of Plato*Si 
We have fome account of him in the The* 
ages : he afterwards met with a misfortune 
for not yielding to Soctates^s advice^ 

LACHES. 

NIciAS and Laches, men of eminent 
character in Athens, are confulted a* 
bout the education of two boys, and hav-* 
ing differed in their opinions they refolve to 
alk Socrates ; who obfef ves what an impor- 
tant thing education is, and how ncceflary; 

16 
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It is that they who undertake to advifd cori- 
cfemirig it, and Who pretend to teach, hd 
themfelvfes duly qualified for the office; and 
therefore afks Nicias and Laches hbw they 
came to know what was thS proper plan of 
education. In return to this Nicias tells h\i 
friend, that whetl dne enters into converfa- 
tion with Socratds, though they begin upon 
any other fubje<3:, yiet SbctateS never gives 
over till hfe lead the p^ffon by the train of 
his difcburfe, fo that he is obliged to give 
an account of himfelf, viz. in whit ffianneif. 
he lives at prefent, and how he has behaved 
through his paft life. When once he is got 
into this train, Socrates does nbt part with 
him until he has examined thefe things in 
an elegant and diftindt itiannef; Bilt, fgiys 
Nicias^ ** I am acqulinred with Socfates^ 
** and know that one itiuft mefet with thefe 
** things from hinl, afid am fenfible that \ 
'' myfelf fhall do (b : yfet I hav6 joy in thd 
^^ man's company^ and do not think thdfd 
*f is any hlrm in being pat ih mind if we 
*' have done or are doling any thing that 

X '' is 
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" is wrong. On the contrary, he who fub- 
^* mits to thefe things becomes more cau- 
V tious in his future life, and adls agree 
" ably to Solon's maxim, being willing and 
•* defirous to learn fo long as he lives^ not imar 
** gining that old age when it jcomes brings 
" wiidom always along with, it,'*— Here 
feems to be the genuine meaning of Solon's 
maxim, and a fcntimc«t worthy of the ami- 
able charader of Nicias: to which Laches 
replies, I alfo am defirous to learn while I 
am growing old, let Solon grant me one cir- 
cumftance only, viz^ that the teacher be a 
good man, left I fhould appear to be a dull 
fcholar while I learn with difguft. — ^Laches 
takes occafion to inform Socrates, that he 
had a good opinion of him, on account of 
his behaviour when they were together in 
battle. In the fequel of the dialogue they in- 
qiiire what fortitude is, and feveral imperfedl: 
definitions are refuted, but the queftion is 
not fully determined. Befide the general 
inquiry concerning fortitude, this dialogue 
alfo feems to point out an important leflTon 

to 
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to parents, namely, that they fhould afk 
themfelves whether or n;ot they are proper 
judges of the plan of education for their 
children. 

LYSIS 

WAs a beautiful boy, the eldeft fon of 
one of the richefl and nioft illuftrious 
families of Athens. -Socrates alks him. Don't 
your parents love you, and wifh you to be 
as happy as poffible ? Yes. Well tlien, they 
furely indulge you in all your defires, and let 
you do whatever you have a mind? No in- 
deed, that they do not. What if you fhould 
take the fancy to drive one of your father's 
chariots, would they hinder you? Yes, furely. 
Do not they at leaft fufFer you to drive any 
of his mules in the cart, and whip them at 
your pleafure ? By no means. But they fure- 
ly allow you to condud and diipofe of your- 
felf at your own pleafure ? How could that 
be? faidLyfis. What! doeS any one govern 
you? Yes, the pedagogue. And what does 
he with you ? Why, he conducts me to the 
fchools. And do the fchool-mafters rule 
X 2 you 
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you too ? By aU means. Really, myboys^ 
you have many mafters : but I fuppofe when . 
you get hpnie befi^ your mother, (be will 
be ready to let you have your will, and you 
may do what ypu pleafc with her wooll, or 
\j\i^ loom when fhe is weaving, or the £kutd^, 
or any other inftrumcnts of hpr induftjy. 
Indeed fhe is fo far from it, that | v\fould b^ 
foundly be^tep if I touched them. — fsfcemed 
V^orth riphik to give a jhort jketch of this as ^ 
fpecimen qf ancient manners. — In the fequel of 
the dialogue Socrates ii^quires into the caufe ^ 
of friendihip.T-fOur inftrqcSlors the poets ^ 
have faid not amifs, ^^ That a likenefs of 
chara(Ster produces friendfhip, iinder the in- 
:Puence and direftion of the deity/* But we 
jnuft pot underftapd this as if bad men could 
have fripndfhips, for bad men have po fixed 
f:hara6l:er by which they can be faid to re- 
fppablo ^ny thin^*-— Then h? mentions 21 
difficulty, that evep merit and virtue may y 
pot be t|je fourc? of friendfhip, becaufe ^ 
good man is compleat in himfelf, and has po 
pe^d pf outward things to his happinefs; 

an4 
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jind thierc is often envy and difference among 
men upon the very account of merit of the 
fame kind. Thus Hefiod fays. Bards ha(s 
barfls, and beggars envy beggars,-^Th\s howr 
€ver leads them to agree, that the great Orir 
gin of friendfhip is one general friend, the 
author of all things that are amiable, and of 
whom all amiable and defirable objedts qrc 
on}y a faint reprcfcntation. 

HIPPARCHUS. 

IT is here proved that the love of gain is 
not an evil in its own nature : but the 
important queftion is to know wherein our 
real interefl confifts. It is worth obferr^ 
jng from this dialogue, that the proportion 
of gold to filver at that time in Athens was 
twelve to one *, 

MENEXENUS. 

PLato, who in all his compofitions apr 
pears to have had the intereft and pro- 
Iperity of Athens always at heart, compofed 

this 

* Which is near the rate it was at in Europe alxmt a hundred 
years ago. 
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this fpeech %% a funeral oration upon thofe 
who had fallen in the fervicc of their coun* 
try; dftier the model of Perides's famous one 
in commemoration of thofe who had ialicn 
ik t\\b firfl: yeat of the Pcloponefian wan-^^ 
Thi&J^ieech celebrates the Atheniansfor their 
generous public fpirit, which prompted them 
on all occafions, from the earlieft reconk of 
time, to venture their lives and fortunes gb» 
rioufly for the liberties of tjheir country, and 
the liberties of Greece, Of thefe he gives a 
diftinft account. He fliows the fad conU^ 
quences of civil difTentions, and that had it 
not heen for thejhy the Athenians had been in- 
vincible hj all the world. — There was a lib^ 
ral and judicious provifion made at Atheili 
for the children or parents of thofe who had 
loft their lives in the fervice of the ftat6. 
The boys were educated at the public ex- 
pence, and appeared at thofe funeral orations 
in arms given them by the city* Thefe he 
exhorts to imitate the virtue and bravery of 
their anceftors ; and comforts the old people 
who were to be maintained by the ftate. 

THE 
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THE SOPHIST- 

BY zn aj^ointment, after the dialogue 
witJiTh^a&tctiis, Sbpratcs and his friends 
meet again next dajr, and ThcodoriH bringy 
along with him a ftrariger, an eminent philo-< 
fopher and difciple of Paritienide$*r;«^It iz 
propofcd to enquire what kind of aii>:an:itoal 
the Sophift is^ and hisi chara<^cf i^riwefti- 
gated by a long induction full of fubdwifions: 
and diftin(ftidns, which it wfll be diffipuk t<^ 
follow. *Tis difficult alfo to find w^da ca- 
pable of exprcfling the various naroei that 
are fo eafily coined in the copious and 
flexible Gi'eek. — ^*Tis agreed that tfeeSof^iift 
i% poflelTed of art. Arts are twofoki, Ejfec^ 
tive^ as agriculture, e^tr. y^c^«/////*y<?, as hunt- 
ing, fifhing, 6"^. What do you call that fort 
of hunter who purfues the footed terreftrial 
game, the tame or wild animal man, ta de-^ 
coy money from him ? TheSophiftf—'Wfacv 
li that mercantile animal who traffic^ks from, 
city to city, making fale of learning,, lan-^ 
guage, and virtue? The Sophift. Thirdly,He 
is^ a retailer well verfed in the arts of the 

market. 
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market. Fourthly, A vender of his own opP 
nions mftcad of learning. Fifthly, He is 
of the contradidting kind, and of that fort 
who make profit by their di{putes*--^ce 
what a variable animal he is ; it will require 
both our hands to catch him. — ^Thc dia* 
critic or fccrctivc art is twofold, either that 
which Separates the bad from good, or the 
good from bad ; this laft kind is called PiiW 
faatiofiy of which there are two forts, one for 
the body and one for the mind. The body h 
fubjedk to two evils, difeafes and deformity! 
for difeafes, phyfic; and for deformity, the 
gymnaftic art. The impurities and deformP 
ties of the mind are vice and ignorance.— For 
infolence, injuflice and cowardice,punifhm6nt 
is proper ; and for ignorance, inflrudtion.-Im 
flrudtion is either by advice like a father, or in 
a more feverc way when the perfon is felf-con-^ 
ceited,by refuting his abfurdities, and making 
him condemn himfclf. Thus having purified 
his mind from pride and falfe opinions, he be- 
comes more modeft and willing to hearken 
U) truth* — ^Pray, do not the difputcs of thrf 

Sophiffc 
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iSophift rcfemble this method ? Yes, and a 
tvolf reffemblcs 4 dog ; but we fhould bewafe 
of trufting to likcnds. We may fuppofe the 
Sophifl kimfblf It 1 lo(s how to efcdpe from 
Our refelrches. We may rerrienlbfcr the five 
forms in which he ahcady appeared to us. 
The fixth character is doubtful : however, 
let us fuppofe him a purifier of the foul from 
thofe opinions that dbftrua tfuth.-^Thc 
feophifts cbntradid cdncferning divine and 
iflvifibie things, eonccxning the heavens and 
the works of nature^ concerning all laws 
and political conftitittions, and all arts ; and 
they profcCs to teach others to do the fame 1 
tand beciufe they contradi<Sl every thing, they 
ftem to their fcholars to know every thing. 
The knowledge of the Sophift therefore is 
not real, but of the fantaflic kind^ deceiv- 
ing youth with falfc images of things, held 
tap to them at a diftance, inftcad of reality* 
Therefore^ feventhly^ the Sophift is of the 
imitative wonder-^working kind,-^Thefe like-^ 
faelTes that depend not upon real fymnietry 
and proportion, but on the appearance of it, 
Y . may 
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may be called PhantafmSy like the uppef 
parts of a large pidlurc, which painters zre 
obliged to rcprefent fmaller, bccaufe they 
are fuppofcd to be feen farther off. That 
art which prefents phantafms inftead of 
real likeneffes may be called Phantajlic.-^ 
But here a difficulty occurs, and has occur- 
red in former times. It is objedled, there 
can be no fuch thing as a falfchood ; for a 
lie is the thing that is not, and one can neither 
fay or think ivhat is not. — After fome quib- 
bles concerning non-efttity, it is (hown, that 
we can neither exprels ourfelves, nor form 
any thought about it confidered ftridUy by 
itfelf : yet even in thcfe words we juft now 
fpeak of it fomehow as being one, and as 
exiftent. — In thefe obfcurities the Sophifl: 
has cunningly involved himfelf. If youfhould 
fay, " The Sophifl: is a former of fpoftres/^ 
he will afk, what fort of things are thefe? 
Images, fuch as are formed in water, and by 
fpeculums. But the Sophifl: will laugh at this, 
pretending he does not know what water is^ 
or looking-glafles, nor even what fight is. — 

Then 
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Then he mentions other evafions of the So- 
philL In order therefore to obviate thefe, 
he proceeds to criticize the notions of Par- 
mcnides, and fhows in what fcnfe non-entity 
may fometimes be faid to exift, and entity 
not to exift* He regrets that the ancient 
philofophcrs did not explain themfelves fuf- 
.ficiently, and feemed carelefs whether they 
were underftood or not. — ^In attempting to 
.define exiftence, as much difficulty occurs as 
in defining non-exiftence ; and we get no 
iatisfaftory anfwer either from thofe who 
fay the univerfe is compofed of two prin- 
ciples, a mixture of heat and cold^ or thofe 
who fay the univerfe is one. There are others 
•again who affirm, " That nothing exifls but 
-earth and ftones, and matter, fuch as they 
feel with their hands." There are others 
again who fay, " That intelligible and in- 
corporeal effences conftitute the only true 
exiftence;'* " that bodies are only a conti- 
nued change of generation inftead of exift- 
ence." — Materialifts muft allow, there is 
juftice and wifdom in the world, and a mind 
Y 2 in 
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in which thcfc cxift, and yet they camiot 
fay that thcfe have any body, id'c^ Thofp 
who maintain intfUcftual fpccicfcs ^fBbrni^ 
that through the body and by ourfenfesm 
participate qf generation^ throi^ our ibi^ 
and reafon we exiji. The laft ia uniform tad 
always the fame, i;heiir(l always char^iogot 
But will we fay that motion, Ufc, atnd Ibal, 
andwifdom,arenot conneftcdwithexiftcnco? 
or will we fay that mind, and life, and &nA, 
remain for ever immoveable ? We arc pot 
therefore to confcnt With thofe who fay, the 
univerfc is one, or many intcllcftual princit 
pies all fixed and inmioveablc; nor allow of 
thofe who fay, "All thatexiftsisin perpetual 
motion :*' neither motion nor reft are cxift- 
cnqe, though both motion and reft exift* 
Exiftence, according to its own nature, nei* 
ther ftands nor is moved. — -He next {hows, 
that there are fome qualities that can meet 
in the fame fubjedl, and fome not.-rHe is 
obliged to prove this; becaufe there arc 
fome young people, fays he, and fome old 
ones too, who have been late of applying tp 

learning. 
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Ics^xmigr who .think themfelvci wondrom 
ytl&mhch they diuiy this y.§o thtt 70a can 
ikf^a man if a man, mdigoodis goad, butj^ 
According to them, you oannot fay, a gootf 
ptan^ and thelike.r-?fle who can diflinguifh 
thiogs mtotheirdilS^rent kinds^ anddUcem 
|ibw far they communicate with one ano* 
f her, and wherein they are dijflferent, is a true 
.philofopheri.--tBiit we were feeking for the 
Sophift.— ^Thiefphilofopheradtercs to reali- 
$ies, and is not eaiily known by the vulgart 
hecaufe he is fnrrouniied, :ia5 it were, with 
too ftrong a light, whkh weak eyes arc not 
able to bear: but the Sophift is not eafUy 
fecn, becaufe he flies away into the obfcufe 
-regions of non^cntity.— Then he ccmfiders 
cxiftence, motion, reft, identity, diverfity, 
and how far they participate with one ano- 
ther. — ^Thefe things are, applied with great 
fubtlety to anfwer that objection of the So- 
phifts, that there could be no fuch thing as 
ti lie or falfe reprefcntation. — ^He next exa- 
mines language, opinion, and fancy, ^. 
what communication they have with non<p» 

entity, 
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^entity, and thus if pofilbic catch the Sophift 
in his owii.iiet.--Having fiiiifhed this^ he 
concludes, \**.ltii now proved that tljcA 
>*.piay, be falfciipeech and opinions^ and 
^^i falfe imitations of realities, and aa art 
•* of decciv^ig founded on thefe/* — ^H^dcr 
-termines the. /Sophift to. be. of two kindf^ 
neither he who in long counterfeit ipeech^ 
.decoys andimpofes on the pnUic, or hb who 
4n private, couverfation and fhort ipcec^ 
jnakes a man contradid): himielf — Upon dit 
ivhole, he fumajup his charader to he of tJk 
ctrntradiSion-'Working^ counterfeiting forty tf 
the (^iniojuitivei imitative, fantafizc kind ^ ami 
from the htoodings (f his own imaginatua^ 
mixing not a /Uvine, but a human wonders 
Mvorking portion of art in his difcourfes. Of 
this family and blood we may fay that the 
Sophifl is fprung. 

THE STATESMAN, 

HAVING defcribed the Sophift, he pro- 
pofes to defcribe the Statefman. This 
dialogue fcpms to be an introduction to his 

books 
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books of a republic. He divides dl know- 
ledge into praftical and ipcfcalative. To fpe- 
culative knowledge belong the imper^ativ^ 
or ruiing tharaBcr. The political art is con- 
fined to one fort of herding animals, Man^ 
jd)d thofe who govern men ; and is one branch 
of the general herd-feeding charadlen— -To 
illuftfate this he.tcUs a curioiK old fable con- 
cerning the primitive (late of the wi)rld, how 
that formerly the fun and ftars rofe where 
they now fet, and that God (giving tefti- 
mofty to A treus) changed thefe motions to 
their prefent ftatfe. There were fcattered 
fragments of this fable among the Greeks, 
he fays, but no body had told the whole 
ftory before, nor the conncdlion of its caufes. 
<* Sometimes God himfelf cohdudts this uni- 
vcrfe, and governs its revolutions; fometimes 
he remits, when the periodic motions have 
run thauime which is proper for the fyftem^' 
Thqn again the machine revolves 'in an op^ 
pofke diredlion, having life and underftand- 
ing from him who made it at the beginning. 
The revolution in a contrary dirjedlion is im- 
planted 
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planted by a natural neceffity ; for to cbn< 
tinue always the famie^ and in the fame man» 
ncr, is a property only of the divincft things 
of all. Material nature is not of this rank> 
What we call the heavens and this world 
has received many bleflings from its Author ) 
but partaking of body^ it was impoflible thai 
it Ihould not alfo partake of change. Never- 
thelefs it is carried as much as pofHble in the 
fame manner and circuniftances^ and with tm6 
impetus J wherefore it has got a circulatioDi 
being the fmallcft poffible variation of its 
movement. It is not poffible for any thing td 
move itfelf for ever, excepting theCondudor 
of all things that are moved. Neither is it 
lawful for us to fay, that this principle fomc^ 
times moves things one way, and fometimes 
another. From all which it appears, that 
neither does this world always revolve of 
itfelf, nor th^^t it is moved by God in dif- 
ferent and oppoCte revolutions, nor yet that 
two gods of jarring fcntiments move it; but 
that fometimes it is conducted by a divinci 
caufe, enjoying life, and receiving immorta- 
lity 
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lity from its Creator.' And again, when it 
is allowed to go by itfclf, being for a time left 
loofe, it continues revolving again for mafiy 
inyriads of circUlatioris, bding the greatefl: 
of all machines, the beft balanced, and mov- 
ing upoii the fined ai^lfe, &cl God himfelf 
■govcrnfed the firft Circulations,' inftead of 
which this world is now divided among 
tutelar deities. Inferior divine beings ruled 
the tribes of animals in thoTe timfes, fd that 
there was nothing fierce among them, nor 
any mutual devouring ; there were no wars 
in thofe days, lior stny fedition known/' &c. 
Thefe things, fayS he; afe thtis defcribed in 
fable, to give a. more jufl view of the herct- 
^feeding qiialit^^ when iipplied to the care of 
mankind.-WhoeVfer is properly accomplifhed 
for thefe purpofes; we call him i true pdliti" 
tian, or orte of princely qualities, whether 
the ftate is great or fmall, or whether the 
government is regal, or of whatever other 
ibrm. The government of orie when With- 
out confent of the fubjedt is called fjrann^, 
^hen with confent regal.'^Thch he defcribes 
Z the 
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the parts of which his ftate is to be coffl?- 
pounded, and compares them to the diffe- 
rent kinds of wool! which a Ikilful manufac- 
turer prepares, and forts, and weaves into 
different kinds of cloth, 6*^. — Of govern- 
ment there are three original kinds, that cf 
me, that of the nobility ^ that of the peopk. 
Out of thefe again five forms are named, 
viz. royalty and tyranny; an arijiocracy and 
oligarchy; but a well or ill governed denut 
-cracy has not two names. — ^If the governors 
were wife and good, it were better that they 
ruled by no laws. A good prince is capable 
of doing more good when he is not reftrain- 
€d by flatutes. Laws are general uniform 
rules, but the flate of human affairs and 
their circumftances are forever fluduating. 
Even where there are certain eftablifhed 
laws, they ought to be varied according as 
times and circumflances change. There are 
fome things in which the laws ought not 
to interpofe and prefcribe rules that are al- 
ways to be obferved ; fuch as medicine, na- 
vigation, &c. for that would diftrefs human 

life. 
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Bfc-^BcGaufenaperfon is born naturally en* 
dticd with regal qualities, (as it happens a- 
mong the bees,) people therefore arc obliged 
ta make laws for government, following, as 
much as poffible, the plan of a well regulated 
ftate.— Should we wonder then that any 
ftate meets with misfortunes confidering the 
neceflary imperfedUon of its laws ? Should 
we not rather wonder how fome ftates have 
fiood Co. very long? Many Jlates indeed^ like 
fiipSj have perijhedy and will yet perijh through 
the worthlefenej} of their failors and their pi- 
lots y Tvho imagine themfehes very kno^wing while 
they are imtnenjly ignorant of the fcieme cfpo- 
Kticj.^^A monarchy limited by laws is the 
beft of the fix forms ; but unlimited, it is 
the worft, and very hard on the fubjedt.— 
Ariftocracy is of a medium kind.-~A demo- 
cracy is always a weak conftitution ; it is 
able to do neither great good nor evil, be- 
caufe the power is fcattered into fo many 
hands. Hence of all lawful governments it 
15 the worft ; and when lawlefs it is the beft. 
of ill governments^ When people are dif- 
Z 2 pofed 
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pofed to be turbalent and mifchievous, ^ 
lawlels commonwealth is the beft for thcnj 
to live in ; andi it is the worft for thol^ 
)vho are modpft and fober.-r-A fober majj 
)vill live happieft of all under a legal mp- 
narchy, excepting under the feyenth fori^ 
of government, (which he does not explain, 
probably it is a mixture of the three forms.} 
He calls them who have power in thofelaw? 
lels democratical fl:ate$, only a fet afkaders 
infedition^ ^^Jervile imitators, juglers, and cf 
y all fophijis the grojjeji fophijlers on i^rth.^A 
The true political character is infinitely cji- 
ilant fropi thpfe.— JVJi|itary ikijl, jurifpru- 
dencp, apd eloquence are fubfcrvient only tQ 
true political Jcnowledge, which regulate^ 
gnd direds their ufe, and corre(^s the natu- 
ral failings of the various characters of manr 
Jcin4, by proppr plans of education, and com- 
bines thofe characters together for the publiq 
good by thp affinities of marriages an4 other 
civil bonds. ——.■■■ 
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4 

The republic 

BEg I N s in the mdft fimple and eafy manr 
ner, though it is knowii to have coft 
much pains, having been altered t)vcnty fe- 
yeral ways. — *• I went down yeftefday to 
f « the Piraeum with Glaucon, Arifto^s fon, 
f f to pr^y .to the goddefs, and fee how they 
^f Vfpuld conducfl: the feftival, it being thq 
^* firft time pf their performance. The pro-: 
f * ce/fion of our countryipen was beautifu^J^ 
y neither wag that of the Thracians lefs 
f* decent and fplendid. Having faid our 
f * prayers and feen the proce/fion, wc were 
V returning home, when Polqmarchus, obr 
f* ferving us ?Lt a diftance, bid his feryanti 
<* run, and defire us to wait for hini/*6^i:,— • 
Socrates is at laft perfuaded to return with 
Polemarchus to his father's houfe, where 
they find the good old man crowned with 
flowers on account of the holiday, and Ct-r 
ting qmong his friends/ His character is q, 
]pne example of that chearfulnefs and good 
9^ture which is the cgmnion attendant of a 

virtuou? 
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virtuous old age^ and fher«^ are fomic wio 
can refledt with pleafure that they have 
known inftances of this kind. TTie mqt^ry 
foon hegins concerning jujlw, which is flrft 
defined to be, ^^ to give every oite his due.^ 
Socrates fhows the imperfection of this dc- 
feiition. ThenThfafymaehns breaks in upon 
the difcourle, and calls juftice ^ that wWch 
is for the intereft of the feperior;^^* and adds, 
that the greateft injuftice is produdHve of 
the greateft h-appinefe, fiich as in the caie of 
perfedl tyranny.— In order to refute this,. 
Socrates Ihows, that magiftracy was not ap» 
pointed for the lake of therufers, but of the 
fubje<9!; and that to fuppofc a fociety per- 
fciftly unjuft was impoffiWe and abfurd. [All 
art aims at the advantageof that of which ic 
is the art. The Jhepherd-art hath no other 
aim but the good of the fheepj, Every go^ 
vernment, iij as far as it is government j con-* 
fiders always what is beft for the fubjed.-— • 
If there was a city^of good men, the con* 
teft would be, who Jhould not govern^ as it is 
fiow, who pall govern. Ev^n a iociety of 

thieve* 



thieves and robbers mmft obfcrve juftice a- 
mong themfelws, or they could not poflibly 
fubfift, &c. Such alfo is the malignant in- 
fluence of injuflicc, th^t where it is in any 
individual, it ftill retains its proper nature, 
and produces the fame efFeft as in commu- 
nities, rendering a man nnfit for adtion whillt 
he is in fedition and difagreement with him- 
fclf, and an enemy both to himfclf and to 
the juft.] Hence it is maniffeft, that juftice 
aaid goodneis are, in fome meafure, at leaft, 
neceflary to happinefs, either in public or 
private life. — ^Thdc things are explained 
only in a genca-al manner in the firft book^ 
But nol having defined accurately what ju- 
Aice is, the inquiry cannot be fuppofed as 
yet to be ijompleat* 

BOOK II. 

THrasymachus being now filenced, 
Plato's brother, Glauco, takes up the 
difcourfe, and wants to have this qucft ion far- 
ther explained. He would have it proved, that 
juftice is defirable for its own fake. — ^It has 

been 
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been affirmed, fays he, *^ That juftice pro- 
ceeds from inability to opprefs/^ ** That all 
men would be rogues if they durft." « That 
injuftice makes people miferable only when 
it is unfucccfsfui." And therefore he defirei 
to fee the advantage of juftice and virtue; 
even when one is believed to be a bad man 
on that account; and when it is the occafioA 
that the juft man is, perhaps whipt, impri- 
foned, chained, his eyes put out, and per- 
haps even his flefh cut in pieces from his 
body,^— As an exaggeration of the difficul- 
ty, Adeimantus requires Socrates to Ihew the 
excellency of juftice, abftrafting alfo from 
the rewards that are reprcfented by the poeri 
to attend it ; fuch a$ great honour and pro^ 
Iperity in this world, and great affluence of 
pleafures in the life to come : fo that one 
would think, according to fome poets, th6 
only reward of virtue in the other world was,* 
that they were to be eternally drunk. Other 
poets alfo give it out, that the gods are eafiljc 
appeafed, and brought to favour vice and in- 
juftice, (i^c. Abftradt, fays he, from all thefi 

things^ 
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things, and (how the excellency of jufticd 
in its own intrinfic nature. — In ordpr to dd 
this, it is propofcd to inquire into the nature 
df juftice in a ftate, that the nature of ju- 
ftice may be the bcttir underftood when re- 
ferred to individuak : like as if one was read- 
ing any diftint writing in large letters.—- 
Society has its origin froin the wants of men 
for their mutual affiftance.— ^It is mofe na- 
tural that the hufbandraan Ihould beftow all 
the four parts pf his time on agriculture; 
and let estch one mind his own trade, thanl 
that he fliould fpfend one part on cultivating 
the field, one on mafdnry, one for making 
his clothes, and one for his fhoe^;— If we 
fuppofe the people of this fociety living iri 
great plainnefs, upon bread and ivine and 
the fruits of the earth, their number will not 
tie great. But fuppofing thenl to live ac- 
cording to the more elegant dnd expenfive 
methods of ehtertainment that ufually pre- 
vail among mankind i this neceffarily will 
iftcreafe our ftaf e prodigioufly. Every thing 
fcbnceming clothes, houfes, fufnitCire, iliuft 

A a ht 
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is always to be reprefented fuch as he is ; as * 
effentially goodj the caufe of good, and of no 
evil. And when reprefented as the caufc of 
fufferingSy thofe fufifermgs muft be confidered 
as beneficial. — ^A fecond model of theology 
is, " That the Divine and God-like nature is 
in all relpefts without a lie/' ** That God 
Is true both in word and deed; that he is 
neither changed himfelf, nor deceiveth o- 
thers; neither by vifions, by difcourfcs, nor 
by figns ; neither when we are awake, nor 
when we fleep/*] 

BOOK III/ 

NEITHER would we allow of thofe fa^- 
bles which reprefcnt death as terriblct 
and the fhades below as very hateful ; thefe 
reprefentations tend to infpire cowardice^ 
[The compofers of fable are not to reprefcnt 
worthy perfbns as overcome with Uughter^ 
Our youth muft be formed to temperances^ 
9nd no fables be compofed which reprefcnt 
the immoderate indulgence of loofc deflres* 
No repr^fcntauQQs are to b^ made which 
A a 3i may 
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may encourage covetoufnefs ; nor any bafp 
a(9:ion be afcribed to the gods or heroes; 
Every one wiJJ eafijy forgive himfelf his own 
p^Lughtinefe, whpn he is perfuaded that the 
pear relations of the gods have done things 
pf the fame kind.] — ^We would accuftom 
^he inhabitants of our city to a fimple and 
plain flile> not poetical and figurative. — 
Tragedy and comedy arc of the imitative 
kind ; ditjiyrambic i$ narrative ; epic poetry 
Jakes iji botlj.-— We ivpuld take care that 
the guardians of our ftatc be not imitatovs 
pf any but generous, noble, and manly cha^ 
raiSters, &c.^Wc would rcjed: all mufic 
which is too rich and ititricate in its har- 
mony and compofition ; that alfo which is 
joo melancholy, or too light ; and approve 
pf that kind only which is proper for imitat- 
ing manlinefs^ dignity, fobrieiy, bravery.-^ 
[Beauty of expreflion, fine confonapcy, pro- 
priety and excellence of numbers, muft be 
iiibfervicnt to good fentiment ; not to that 
Awpidity, which in c6mplaifant language is 
palled ^.P^9^/j/r^, but an underftanding truly 

adorned 
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adorned with a beautiful and fine temper.-i^ 
With regard to painting, architedture, and 
the other arts, there is a proprief^ and mprq- 
priet). Improprief^^ DifcQrd and Dijfonancf 
are the fifters of JlUfpeech and IlWfentiment ; 
their oppofites are the fillers and imitators 
pf Moderate and Good-fentiment. — As we 
jvould oblige our poets to make their poems 
the reprefentation of good fentimenty fo we 
ought to reflrain all other artifls from the 
illfimdijciplinedy illiberal and indecent manner^ 
Jcft our guardians being furrounded with ill 
reprefentations, they contraft imperceptibly 
forae mighty evil into their fouls. We Ihould 
feek out fuch artifls as are able handfomely 
to trace the nature of the beautiful and the de- 
fent, that our youth dwelling as it were in a 
healthful place, maybe profited at all hands; 
fhat frpni their beavjtiful works fomething 
jnay be conveyed to the fight and hearing, 
like a breeze bringing health from falutary 
places, imperceptibly leading them on di- 
redly from childhood to the refemblance, 
friendfhip ?ind harmony witji right reafoi^* 
The 
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The man who has been thus educated^ pier* 
cdves quickly whatever workmanihip is de« 
fedive^ and not handfbmely executed ; and 
being difgufted in a proper manner^ he wiH 
praife what is beautiful, rejoicing in it, and 
receiving it into his foul, be nourilhed by it^ 
and become an exceUent and good man; but 
whatever is ugly he will in a proper manner 
defpife and hate, whilft yet he is youngi 
fmd before he is able to underftand reafon; 
and when reafbn comes, fuch a one as hath 
been thus educated will embrace it, knowing 
it pcrfeffly well from its internal relation 
with him.] Thus we fee that we cannot be 
truly mufical ourfelves, nor thofe we edu- 
cate, unjefs we have before us always juft 
ideas of temperance, fortitude, liberality, 
magnanimity, and the other kindred virtues^ 
and their oppofite vices ; and regulate our 
conduct by thofe views on all occafions^ 
fmall or great. If therefore there was any 
mind in which thefe virtues dwelt, and thq 
external form was correlponding, would not 
that be one of the xaofl: beautiful ipedtacles 

that 
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that ofle could fee ? This concord and har- 
mony of mind is the only proper foundation 
for virtuous love and friendfhip. This much 
for mufic. — ^The firft gymnaftic cxercifc 
fliould be to teach moderation in diet, not 
luxurious with different incitements to flat- 
ter the palate* Plain and fimple food pro- 
duces health, plain and fimple mufic pro- 
motes fobriety* ^Efculapius and his fons 
Podalirius and Machaon did not prefcribc 
long rules concerning diet, becaufe they fup- 
pofed men to be temperate without rules^ 
and becaufe, if the conftitution was broken 
it was better that they fhould be no longer 
a burden to the £):ate. A phyfician may^ 
cure difeafes the better for having the ex- 
perience of them in his body, but a judge 
ought not to know evil but by the help of 
fcience and obfcrvation. [One who has com- 
mitted many iniquities is cunning and fulpi- 
cious, and when he converfes with his like is 
thought wife, as he regards thofe patterns 
which he has within himfelf ; but when he 
approaches to the good and more aged he 

appears 
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appears foolifh, and fufpicious out of fealonV 
and ignorant of integrity of manners.]—^ 
People who apply to the gymnaftic cxercifcs* 
alone, become too harfh and rugged in their 
charadlet; they who apply folely to the 
mufes become too foft. We fhould be at 
great pains to feledl thofe that are fit for 
having the government ; obferve if they be 
lovers of the public good, of fagacity, acute- 
nefs, and temperance. [They muft be fet 
on triak of labours and pains ; and as thofcf 
who lead on j^ounghorfci Igaiilft noifes and 
tumults obferve whether they are frightened, 
fo muft they when young be led into' dread- 
ful things, and again be thrown into plea- 
fures, trying them more than gold in the 
fire, whether one is hard to^be (educed, and 
appears compofed amidft the aflfaults of feaf 
and pleafure, being a good guardian of him- 
fclf and of the mufic which he learned. Hcf 
who in childhood, in youth, in manhood, 
hath been thus tried, and hath come out in- 
corrupted, is to be appointed governor of 
the ft ate.] We fhould form them from their 

youth. 
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youth, by telling them fuch ftories as the 
Phoenician fable ; " that people were created 
originally out of the earth ;'* that we are all 
originally brethren ; but that thofe whom 
God intended for government he mixed 
gold with their conftitution ; with thofe of 
the auxiliary kind filver ; and with the huf- 
bandmen and mechanics iron: therefore 
every one (hould keep to the province he 
was fitted for by God ; and thofe who 
have the celeftial gold in their fouls (hould 
not contaminate themfclves, by icclfing af- 
ter gold bn this earth, 

B O OK IV- 

>nr^Is hard, fays Adcimantus, that your 
X governors are to be more confined in 
their pleafures and poffeflions than other 
people. Socrates replies, we are not framing 
a (late for the intereft of any particular per- 
fon, but of the whole. We would allow 
them neither to be very rich nor very poor, 
becaufe either of thefe would have bad ef- 
feds* [For example, a potter when enriched 
B b does 
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does not ftHl feein defirous of minding his art| 
but becomes more idle and carelefs than bt^ 
fore, and becomes a worfe potter; and when 
through poverty he is imable to sSotd him- 
felf inftrmnents, or any thing elie bdonging 
to his art^ the woiic he performs (hail be the 
vorfe for it^ and his fons and others he in^- 
ftnidb fhall be the worfe workmen.] — ^Bot 
what ihftll this poor ftate do when making 
war with a rich one? Do not call it a rich 
imtp fays Socrates^ for any ilate that becomes 
exceeding^r^ch^ from that inftant becomes 
many Jiaies, and is full of internal diicorcL 
The limit to the flate that we would form 
is to increafe fo long as it can continue ow, 
but no farther.-~Right education and dirt 
from early years raifcs up fobcr and virt^Dus 
peojde ; thefe again adv^mce ftiU farther in 
merits and train up children ftill better than 
themfclves*— We fhould take great cafe of 
the mnficy and not make innovations in the 
kind of it. No Jiatt ever changed its mujkdl 
meajuresivithimt changing aljb its mojl import 
font kws.^^f people were jH-operly educated 

aU 
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all the laws about markets, harbours, quar- 
rels, and various frauds and difputes, would 
become fupcrfluous; but without this they 
may be making perpetual reflations and cor^ 
reSiom^ and think they are improving thefiate^ 
and be never a whit the nearer than at the fe- 
ginning. Like people who are always fick and 
taking phyfic, but who will nei alter their 
bad diet and method of intemperate living.-*- 
As for religion, we will admit of no inftruo 
tor in thefe matters but Apollo the god of 
our own country, who is interpreter of reli- 
gion to all the earth. — ^A ftatc rightly con^ 
flituted muft be wife, brave, temperate and 
juft. — A ftate is faid to be wife if its rulers 
and guardians are fo ; brave when the mi- 
litary order are fo ; and that is obtained by 
proper education, like well chofen wooll that 
does not lofc the dye.— Temperance confifts 
in the government of our pleafures and de- 
iires. The whole members <rf a ftate muft 
be temperate, to defervc the name of a tem- 
perate ftate ; like the diapafon in mufic that 
extends through the whole fcale. — ^By con- 
B b 2 fidcring 
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fidering the nature of the different members 
of a ftate/and that every one Ihould keep 
to his own ftation, henee he difcovers juflice 
to be ** One's adling his own proper part.*' 
Tl is quality gives wifdom, temperance and 
^1 avcry their due force ; and therefore fare*- 
ly this is that fourth quality in a ftate whicl| 
we were wanting, viz. Jujiice. — In like man^ 
ner, examining the foul, we find in it reafon, 
appetitcf and wrath. The irafcible quality 
joins on the fide of reafon if it is not pei^ 
verted.-— 7«/f«:^, in the foul, is the due fub* 
ordination of the ieveral faculties accord^ 
ing to their proper rank and value: if^u^- 
Jiice is the ufurpation of an inferior faculty^ 
over that which is naturally fuperior, and- 
the rebellion of a part againft the whole.—* 
Hence it appears that virtue is the health/ 
beauty, and good habit of the foul; vice 
the difcafe, deformity, and weaknefs of it.-^- 
"Thus v/e have a general view that virtue is tit- 
true intfreft cf the fouh whether this virtue be^ 
pihlichf humn or private; and vice th evil^ 
though it pould pafs us^ttniJhed^-^lS^Mt to de^ 
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tcrmine this more complcatly, he proceeds 
to compare the five different forms of go- 
vernment, with the correfponding faculties 
of the human. mind* ^ 

B 00 K V, . 

HAVING faid in the precceding book^ 
that all things in his republic were to 
be common, it is afked in what manner he 
intends to enaft concerning the women iind 
children. -^In the firft place he would have 
the women to be trained in learning and the 
^ymnaftic exercifes ; and that they fliould 
ibare with the men in the government and 
defence of the ftate in fuch parts as might 
be convenient for them to execute,— He 
endeavours to prove that this fcheme is not 
impradlicable, and that it would be for the 
public good. — ^He defends the ftripping of 
women in the Paleftra from ridicule, bccaufc 
formerly, even in Greece, it was thought ri- 
diculous to ftrip the men.' The Cretans be- 
gan that cuftom ; then theLace^cntonians; 
and when once the Greeks felt the advantage 

of 
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of itf the notioDS of its being ridicoloos oh 
tirely vanifhed. — The women that be vnU 
tave thus trahed were only the wives €ftbc 
rulers and the military order ^ who were t$ 
have all their wives and their children in comr 
mm. The queftion is, whether this would 
be advants^ous to the ftate? SeooB^, 
whether it was pnu5tieable ? — ^Here he dums 
the privil^e of airy caftle-bnilders, to in^ 
dolge himfelf with the fcfaeme, fuppofing ic 
feally reduced to praftice.-— In the firft-plaoe 
they were to take great care in the marria^ 
to aflbrt pec^e properiy together widi ffr 
(pedl to age and charader, the women twen- 
ty and the men thirty years; the bell of 
each fex to be aflbrted together, and dm 
aflbrtment to be fo managed by decent lot^ 
that they who are difappointcd may blame 
their chance and not the g6vembrs.-Again, 
the children of thofe governors and goardi* 
^ms are to be fcledled ; the found and beau- 
tiful to be carried to the public nurfery, and 
the deformed and difeafed removed to ibme 
fccret place, that the race of the governors 

and 
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and guardians may not be allowed to deg^ 
ncrate* — ^By this community of all thin^ 
we would put an end to the greatcontentions 
that are in all dates about ^yours and mine^ 
and which produce perpetual convidiions.— » 
Then he goes on mentionmg the public ad- 
vantages of fuch a conflitution, but is inter* 
ruptcd, and required to jQiow that it is prac- 
ticable.— He begins with coniJsffing thegreat- 
neis of the difficulty ; but, lays he, when we 
are viewing juftice in itfelf, and the charac- 
ter of $1 perfoSlly juft man, are we to expedt 
any cbaraftcr abfolutely fuch in real Hfe? 
"Oi" if a painter Ihould draw a pidlure of the 
moil perfe<^ human beauty, would you blame 
his am: though no original could be found ?—-» 
We mud be ienfible in commoniife that there 
is fcarccly any thing pradicablc precifely as 
it is defcrij?ed» If therefore we come pretty 
pear to a probable account in this difficult 
matter we flioXild be fatisfied. — ^The firft 
means of puttipjg fuch a fcheme in practice 
nwuld be, either that phiio/hpbers kecome rui^ 
trs in fiates^ or they ivho are tunu kings and 

princes 
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frintes hectmt genuine phtlofaphers. — ^Thcii he 
ddcribes the philofophic charadtcr. In the 
firft place, fuch a one is forward and eager 
to learn every thing, and infatiablc with re* 
Ipcdt to knowledge. — You (hall have many 
philofophers at this rate, fays Glaucon ; for 
there are multitudes every day running about 
to fee, and hear, and learn fomething.— 
But thefe are faid to purfue after knowledge 
to gratify a fuperficial curiofity ; whereas a 
philofopher, from the love of truth, ftudics 
things with ftedfaft ardor, and follows after 
realities. The other follows appearances; 
and though hepurfucs the external forms of 
what is good and beautiful, yet he has no 
knowledge of what is really beautiful and 
good, or any true ftandard of juftice and 
goodnefs in his own mind, and is therefore 
frequently miflaken in his purfuit. 

BOOK VL 

THOSE imperfect philofophers would be 
improper guardians of the laws. Thofe 
of the oppofite charadter are much to be 

preferred 
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-J)t-eferred, if in othel- relpedts thfey are ad- 
complifhcd. To ddterihine this ive fliould 
exarrlind their qualities early; whether or 
hot they ire ftfeadily defirous of the kndw^ 
ledge of the eternally exijlent and unchanged 
nhie' Being; whether they itt fteady lovers 
of truth.— ^Thdy ihiift be temperate; not 
Covetdus, but of a liberal turn of inind, d 
large hearti ahd noble fentimdnts ; apt td 
learn, and of d gbdd infeitiofy to retain; 
[Do you imagine that any underftandin^ 
-which hath greatnefs of mind^ ihd is fitted 
for the'contemplation of the whole of time, 
and the whole of ^eing^ cin pcffibly think 
human life 4 great mdtter, or afccouht death 
any thing terrible?]— ^It is objedled, that we 
often fed pebple who hive aj)plied a great 
deal to philofophy turn out quite dijffefent 
charafters at laft ; oi* if they are good men^ 
they al'e reclufes and dfelefs to the ftdte.^-^ 
He explains how philofophers of a gobd cha- 
t-adter may happen to bd ufelefs in the ftate^ 
from the example of a fhip's pilot, Who i$ 
ftronger than any one aboard^ but is fottie* 
Q c what 
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what deaf and fhon-fighted, and not very 
expert in the bufinels of a comnum faflor^ 
and that the mariners, though entirely ig» 
Boront of navigation, ihould by force or art 
&]zc the hehn, and then dance, and drinl^ 
and deer at random, and praife ^very one 
as a perfon of abilities who could feSoj^ the 
helm by force or frauds and defpifc every 
one who was not eager to do fo^ and eosr 
denm the old pilot as an ufelefs ftar-gaser, 
becaufe he did not underftand the common 
affairs of the fliip, though his proper bufi- 
nels was to obferve the ftars and the jfeaibns; 
By this image we may explain why good 
people and true philofophers are often ufo- 
lefs. — With regard ta the other objexStign 
he obferves, that the ftudies of a philofor 
pher do not tend to make him bad ; if we 
allow that he is a lover of truth, and who, 
not content with opinions, indefatigably 
inveftigates the nature of things. J£ they 
are corrupted they can do more mifchief 
than common men, on account of their fa* 
perior capacity : they are corrupted by the 

fophifts 
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fophifts who miflead their judgment and no- 
tions ; but efpccially by the falfe applaufcs 
and flatteries of the theatre, by the tumult 
and impetuofity of public government, and 
the mifapplication of rewards and punifh* 
xnents. No man^s integrity can be preferved 
in fuch a diforderly and corrupted govern* 
xnent without the providence of God.— 
A fine genius is by thefe means eafily fedu- 
ced, and puffed up with felf-conceit, and if 
any one attempts to correct his errors and 
make him fee himfelf, every one becomes 
an enemy to this inftrudlor. Thus they 
who were moft nearly related in their cha- 
rafter to true philofophy are diverted from it, 
and leave it defolate and forfaken, to be fcized 
upon by unworthy perfons who difgrace it* 
A parcel of little fellows, who feeing the 
ftation of philofophy vacant, and the cha- 
raidler itfclf full of honour, jump from their 
mechanic employments to philofophy; who 
as their bodies are often lame or tainted by 
their trades, fo arc their minds ; they are 
jjot capable of thinking or aiding in a ge- 
Qq z ncrous 
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nerous and liberal manner : like fome little 
bald flave of a blackfmith, who having got 
fbme money and a fuit of new clothes, and 
newly delivered from his chains, is going to 
marry his poor matter's daughter, &€• Thus 
there are few who find true philofophy ; but 
he who tailes it finds it exceeding fweet* 
He fees the errors prevailing in the public 
affairs of mankind, but having no a/Gftant 
dares not venture on that wild beail, the 
people ; fearing to be dcftroyed he holds his 
peace obfcrving thefe things, and refembles. 
a maaikulking behind a little wall in the* 
time of a ftorm, while fand and dull is 
rolled along : he fees all around him filled 
with irregularities, and is content if he can 
pafs his life here free from injufticc and imr 
pious ajjlions, aqd make his departure in 
peace and with good hQpe.--rSocrates pro- 
peeds fo fhfw the good that philofophers 
fiiight do in ^ ftatp where they had the 
power; and that it was not impo/Iible but 
that this might happen fomewhere. — It 
4iexf rcmain§ to fhow what was the proper 

education 
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education for thofe future guardians and 
rulers. — ^Thc ncccflary qualities rarely meet 
in one : fome are by nature quick and acute 
for fcience, of a good memory and capar 
city to learn, but from the warmth of their 
temper are unftable: others of a fteady 
charafter, intrepid in dangers and in battle, 
are often benumbed and flow in (Indies. 
Therefore fuch a character is to be tried 
like gold, and proved genuine in pleafures, 
toils and fears, in the capacity to learn^ and 
in the love of truth and knowledge, not fa- 
<tisfied with appearances of good without 
reality. — ^Here it is enquired what is good? 
-As this would be very difficult to exjdain, 
he propofes to give fome account of the oSr 
fpring of Good. — ^We call many things beau- 
tiful and good, though we again allow that 
there are not many goods, and that in the 
•abftradt there is but One.-^As the fun is the 
■neceffary means of fight, fo the child of 
Goodnefs, whom the Good being begot 
fimilar to himfelf, flands in the fame rela- 
tion tQ the mind and to things intelligible.— 

" That 
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** That therefore which gives reality to chii^ 
known^ and which gives to the p^odver 
the power of knowings is the idea of gpod, 
and is the caufe of knowledge and truth, fo 
far as it is difcovered by the mincL**— As the 
fun enlightens and cherifhes all thing^ fo 
that which is good gives life and eiuftcnce 
to every thing, but is not that life and exift- 
cnce. — As the fun rules in a vifiblc and fcn- 
fible place, fo there is another being mlii^ 
ia an invifible intelie(3:ual one. There arc 
tif^o kinds of things, viz. vifible and intdht 
tuah Vifiblc objofb may be divided into two 
kinds: i ft, Shadows, images, 6v. 2dJ7,Thc 
things themfdves of which thofe are the ro- 
femblances. The objciSs of intelligence arc 
alfo twofold. One fort are thofe concern- 
ing which the mind ufes fenfible objedb, as 
images, to affift its reafoning. Thus in geo- 
metry the properties of feme figure are in- 
veftigated, not of that one which is adluafc 
ly defcribed, but of that reil figure which 
exifls only in the mind. 2dly, Thofe where 
the mind employs no fenfible images, but by 

hel|i 



hdp of the dialeaie art affamcs certiin hjn- 
potfaiefis^ Bioc. as principfcsi. but lappofitldns 
QBfyf until by. thdb hdps aaid fteps ii: afcends 
to fame "^general principle; and having obr 
liincd this general priocipie, defcends gra- 
dually from thcncei by clofe and n^cdOTary 
conncftiotr^ to particular cafes. /v t 

BOOK VIL : 

BEgin-s wkhcodiparitig ihe prelent ftate 
of human nature, andthis vifiWe wbrld^, 
ta the condition of prifencrs, from their in^ 
fancy, confined in a cave, whole entry is long 
imd far from day^ and kept for ever in chahis 
ivith their backs to the light, fo that they 
fee nothing but the images and fhadows of 
things thrown upon a little wall before them; 
and hear echoes only inftead of real founds; 
fo that they think thofc fliadows Ipeak : if 
one of thefe prifoners is freed from his chains; 
and led up to the broad light of heaven, he 
will be long dazzled and confounded, but 
coming at laft to fee realities, and bear the 
light, he will be unwilling to return below; 

or 
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or if he does he will be now confoHDifed 
with the darknefs, and perpetually difpoting 
with the inferior inhabitants who bel»:ve all 
thofe images of thin^ to be reali Heirodd 
afford them laughter, and it would be fitid 
of -him> that having gOHe above he^wos re*- 
turned with ritiated Seyes ; that thej ihem^ 
felves ought not fo much as endeavour to 
go above, and that n^hofever fhould attempt 
to loofen them and lead them up, if ever 
they got him into their power he fhould Ifc 
taken and put to death. Agreeably to' this 
allegory, learning is not an infufion of know* 
ledge, but a direction of the mind to behdd 
the truth. A wrong byafs in education k 
the reafon that we fee people of excellent 
faculties become exceeding vitious. People 
of mean parts have no fcope for adfeion, and 
are unfit for government, tfUe philofopfhen 
will be unwilling having feen the vanity of 
the world. But in our flate we woaW. 
prevail on them to be grateful, feeing the 
public had taken care of their education and 
brought them to this fuperior light.— It i$ 

next 
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next inquired what is that education which 
turns the mind from its prefcnt darkncfs to 
the light of true philofophy, and the true 
^Scent.tOi^Mi which is good? Whatever they 
Axt djejt muft be luch as will be ufcful to hini 
.as a foid^. ^Webave abready mentioned the 
gymnafKG exercifes and muilc^ as necefTary 
parts of education. Gymnaftic exercifc. re- 
lates to the body; mufic, according to the 
plan we prefcribed, is incffedtual, and all me- 
chanic trades are illiberal. The firft vaiu- 
ajble part of education, belide thefe, is the 
knowledge of. numbers ahd coiliputatiori^ 
which is abfolu tely neceifary foi: a military 
man, and naturally tends to turn the mind 
from fqnfiblc objeAs to reafon and thinkings 
in order to diftinguifh things into their dif- 
ferent kinds : befides that the ftudy of lum- 
bers naturally tends to iliarpen the riiirid.— - 
The next is geometry, which raifes the 
mind infenfibly to the love of^ truth ; befides 
its ufe m all incampments, military arrange- 
ments, <^c. and in the various affairs of life. 
To thefe we would add aflronbwy, which 
D d is 
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is ofeFul in navigation, and the ktiowkdge of 
the feafons, alio ih war, but drpeciaUjr as-ft 
tends to raifc the mind to JntdleGhiAl iAr- 
jefts.^Each of thefe ftudies pofifies «M 
kindles up fotne faculty of theTcMt vvhidl 
would be loft and blinded by 'otht»'ktt«d^ 
mcnts; this would be a greater' loii-lKfcft'df 
a thoufand eyes, becaufe by the foijl alone 
it is that we fee the truth. — ft is bbfervcd, 
that aftfonomy cannot be rightly ftudied 
without the knowledge of folid geometry, 
aftrbnomy being the motion of folids. This 
was a "part of geometry not commonly 
known in thofe days, and the few who tin- 
derftood it were very fliy of communicate 
ing. — Aftronomy, by mere ocular bbferva- 
tion, does not raife the mind to intelieftaal 
contemplations, but rather tends to confine 
it more to the fenfes. — ^The right method 
of learning aftronomy is to confider the 
befpangling of the heavens to be the moft 
beautiful of all vifible objects : but that the 
order and proportions that really obtain in 
the celeftial motions . (difcovered by the 

mind) 
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pind). are. vaftly more beautiful than, the 
apparent oncst — ^If we would ftudy aftro- 
jiomy . with fucccls or advantage, we jnuft 
reduce it to problems after the manner of 
geometry.-— Along with this we would re- 
commend the ftudy of harmony, which, as 
the Pythagoreans affirm, has a near relation 
tp aftxononiy, which Socrates would have 
to be ftudied by the cpmputation of propor- 
tions, and not by the ear, which is as inaccu- 
rate as to ftudy aftronomy by the eye alone^ 
—To <:rown all thefe accomplifhmcnts, our 
magiftrate jnuft be well acquainted with 
dialeftics; not the art of meer words, but 
the art of reafoning right on all the afore- 
faid principles, that he may be enabled to 
govern well, and by fteps advance in the 
knowledge of the real nature of things, un- 
til he come to know that which is good, the 
nobleft acquifition of the human mind. 
[The diale(5lic method difengages the eye 
of the foul, as it were, from a certain bar- 
barian clay with which it was clofely Ihut, 
ufing thofc arts which we have mentioned 
D d 2 as 
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^s helps and afliftants. Thofc arts we call 
Sciences through cuftom, but they require a 
name more cxpreflive than opinion^ and more 
indiflinft than Jcience : we have fomewhero 
already termed it Demonjiration. The firft 
clafs is Science; the fecondDemopftration; 
the third Faith; the fourth Imagination. 
The two latter of thefe are opinion^ the for- 
mer two intelligence^ Opinion refpedls what 
is generated, and intelligence real being. In 
the fame proportion as being is to what is 
generated, fo is intelligence to opinion, 
fenowledge to faith, denionftration to ima- 
^jgination.]-;-If one is not able to diflinguifh 
real from apparent good, he is perpetually 
dreaming and flumbering through life, and 
in that condition defbends to the fhades be- 
low, where he may fleep to all eternity. — 
Then he gives Ibme farther (directions for 
difcoveririg the genius fit for government, 
fuch as, not only to be laborious in bodily 
cxercifes, but alfo in learning ; neither one 
^ho entirely gratified the mind and negled- 
^d the body ; that he be one whp not pnly 

hated 



hatid a Williiijg Me, btit ^fo whd hated to 
be miftakcH, 6*^. . Wtfthuft take fcare When 
they artf^tatijght to rcafon, that it be not for 
contiradiftiohs fake ; that' they db not be- 
come litigious iinfd fefeptical, and difputatioiis 
as young people arc^a^t to be t after thirty 
years of age^ therefwe ^^bcy &re tcr rcafon 
and apply the principles in which they have 
been educated," the next fifteen years to be 
employed in the army aiul other public fer- 
vices, arid if in all thefe they behave well, 
employ them after fifty years of age to rule 
the ftate, and breed up others to fucceed 
them, and when they die let their memory 
be honoured. 

BOOK VIIL 

WE have now defcribed the charadcr 
of a perfeft ruler, which we may 
fuppofe to correfpond with the ariftocratical 
conftitution of a ftate, i. e. where thcbeft 
men ' govern. — ^We fhall next confidcr the 
four forms' of government that m oft com- 
monly prevail in the world : ift. The ambi- 
tious 
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tious and wftrUkeconikitudoa of Crete and 
Laoedemon. adly. An piigarchy« jdty^ Do- 
mocracy* ^thly^ A compleat; deipptiiini or 
the abfolute rul^ of one: and coniider the 
dilierent charader^ of individu^U m a itate 
which rcfcmWc thcfopoUdcalfprw?^ and 
which give rife to them ; for it is-impoifihle 
that they can have any ocherorigi^* A whole 
is compofed of its own parts.— Our flate, con* 
ftitated uponthe plan of virtue^ will^ in time» 
degenerate, as all things material muft dot 
The caufc of this degeneracy/ is fuppofed to 
be the negleft of fuitable care about procrea* 
tion in due time, and of joining proper peo- 
ple together, Thefe he tragedizes in a jo- 
cofe manner, and expreflcs myftically in 
numbers and proportions which cannot be 
explained. The children of this improper 
conjundlion, being inferior to their parents, 
will not be fuch perfciSt rulers ; they will 
not be fo compleatly attentive to the plans 
of education. Thus the next race will be 
ftill lefs attentive to keep different charac* 
ters feparate ; and the mufe fays, that the 

filver 



tavtr being iiii]lg]pd>|ruh ikm^ and the gold 
Wifh i)m{sy dU&ndoni|.itnd war will uiffe; 
the briftaadiimn jdiid .Mriil fiiek pofTcCfibas^ 
die gubi^ cuid iilyer > wiU endcavoar to tend 
to iii kfioent (x^dCbitiltiotiv lii con{e<|ueiice 
of thefe^eohtentioii^ private-pr^|)city tf itt iie 
allowed •<# ; -and they 'who formerly wc» 
'protcdtcd^ freemcn> fiifends*a«cd« fturfeis <€ 
the puMic',^rc now tnflaved, and obliged co 
ferve in w^rs ^nd watchiiig'foT^the ftat^L 
This wilFbt'a mediuto^bci^veen the former 
tonftitxrtloii;and oligarchy, which |)fays^te«t 
regard ro gyittnaftk: ltitd*'\*ai4ilce acoom- 
plifhments than to th« iqirfe&.— ^A aitfn-wJ- 
fembihig this ftate is xine who has <a^*grcat 
in any goiod qnalities, but is very aimbltiiwiifc; 
who is nt)t covetons at firft, but reward 
old age becomes lb, for' want of rthofe b«[fl: 
prcfervarfVes of nieriti'-rcff/^ and poHte^iite- 
rature. Such a chkraidfer may be luppbfed 
to proceed from a father of a virtuous and 
•quiet temper, living in ^^ 'b^dly coriftit«t?ed 
govemmenti who does -hot chufe to- b»ft1e 
and intriguefbr power, but lives retiftjd. .jffis 

wife 
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wife is continually jcaiping at him for warn 
of .fpint^ and inbiting hec Gm tq^ic. - aint>i^ 
tionsy in which the fervaiits iQvtiusnitm time 
the father is ^ving htm gpod.inftrudlionSi 
which do not entirely lofe their effeS: } a^d 
the fon becomes this medium (ore of charac- 
tcTt: — ^The tiiHoeraq degenerates intp an oHr 
garchj^ a form of j;overnment where thofb 
only of a certain quantity of riches are al- 
lowed to govern* This is a very bad con- 
ftitution; for would pilots of a (hip be 
choien for their riches and not their ikili \ 
Befides that it naturally introduces avarice 
becauie a certain quantity of fortune mak« 
one a.magiftrate. Hence there is perpetual 
difcord between the poor and the rich? 
hence arife drones without flings, viz. beg- 
gars; and drones with ftings, wz. thieves 
and robbers, fycophants-and falfe accufers*— 
A man refcmbling this ftatc is one whofc 
father was an ambitious lover of power and 
honour, who had fallen from the height of 
grandeur into poverty and difgrace. He (ce- 
ilig .the danger of ambition (lifBes it in hfe 

breafty 
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tarcaft, and being pcjor he turns his induftiy 
endreiy to milking money. In cafes where 
he can defraod with impunity thfcre he is 
very dilhoncfl, but for fear ef lofittg ill^ he 
preferve^ a decmt chanafter in his comition 
tranfaAion$y and fubje^ts one fet of paflions 
by the power of others, but not from tlije 
pure principles of reafbn arid vinue;--^^e^ 
ffwcracj arifes from th6 ihcreafe of iloth add 
corruptioii in an oligarchic fiate. When the 
]^or peojde, increasing in number and inured 
to hardfhips, obferve the purfy fatneis and 
inaOivicy of the rich, defpiie them; they 
fay to one another, that the rich men arc 
nothing at ail, and upon any trivial occafion 
fall upon them^ banifhfpme, kill others, and 
divide the government with the rcft.-^This 
conftitution he compares to thofe flowery 
cloths which Women and children are very 
ihuch delighted with* A fine fort of go* 
veroment tvhefe jou ne^ not obey the laws 
except fm pleife; ^tnd is diverfified into all 
ibrts of forms, and abounds in a variety 
of original chara&ers. [And it ftdtm ne* 
£ e cefiaxy 
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cefiiuy for any one who waau to confikott 
a city, to come to a democratic fl:ate as to 
a general mark^ of republics aod ckqfe 
that, form which he fandes.]. Where mot 
may be condemned to death or b»iflMn<rpt, 
and you fhall fee them walking i^tnd down 
the ftreets very heroically^ and no body takes 
any notice of it^-^In our conftitutioii we 
fufpofec^ very needlei$ly, that a msm w^ 
to be accomphihed for bearii^ offices io tho 
ftate before he gets them* but here k« needs 
only profefi th$$ hi it a great frkud t^tbi 
peopk, &£. A maa of the democn^Dcal 
temper defcends from a father of the paxiir 
monious digarduc charada, whc^ tho* ho 
is bom to riches, is yet bred up to hardib^ 
and i^e diet» but without proper culture 
iirom the mufes;. Happening therefcH-e acci- 
dentally to tafte ofpleafure, he turns extra- 
vagaoe, hut is reclaimed for a while by hl& 
Other's reproof. S^. d^ees he again re* 
lapfes into his former vices; and they ha.v- 
higgot the entire govetsmentc^ him, he i$ 
filled with petulance, hai^y faUenouons*. 
\....... : ^ turns 
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ttms incorri^le, and will not be Rckiased 
fitun his fcdly. {Calling modefty^ftdj^dirjr; 
and tempo-ante, iininanli&ds; acoountkig 
moderation and decent ocpoice to be rufti* 
cny and illiberaffity, they «xpel them their 
territories, ii^ith many othier unjH^fkable de- 
fires; and aiter the fenl is initiated in all 
extravagant expence, and deared of the 
contrary qualities, then with all encomhuns 
and applattles they nesa. lead M i^ckme and 
anart^ luxm^ «nd in^tudaae, (hining with 
a great retmne and crowned wit^ crowns. 
htf^atcethty deaominstced^tcatioHf anarcbf 
they caU iibertyj hxury they call ma^ificences 
and impudetkXt cwara^. If the perfon is for- 
tunate enough, and does not detnuch ex^ 
ceCvdy, whcsi he is fomewhat more ad- 
vanced in years, and whoi the great o-oad 
of defires is over, he admits a part <^ thele 
which fall in his way, and does not deliver 
himfelf whdly up to thefe that are admitted, 
but regulates his pleafures by a fort of equity, 
and fo delivers himfelf up to the govern- 
ment of every incidental defire as it chances. 
Ee 2 Should 
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ShouM any one tdl him there tire jbrndv 
pleafures of the rt/orthy and the good defirej,i 
others ci the ;// ones, and that he ought to -] 
feek gfcer aixd honioor thofe, but to chaftifee 
and faluei^ thef? others. In all theie how^v 
ever he ^ifii^nts^ and fays^ that they are alL 
^lijce^ and indulges every incidental defire;t 
fpmeiimesjn dronkennefs and the found of 
the pipe^ fometimes in. drinking water audi 
e:js:tenuating by abftinfence. Then agaia. 
minding the exerci^s; fometimes quite in*- 
dolent and carele&» then again applying^ asr. 
it were, tp philofqphy; many times engaged, 
in politics, and in i^:defultory manner, fayr;. 
ing gnd doing whatever happens. If at any . 
time he afFo^s to imitate catain of the mi^:. 
litary^ thither he is carried ; or of the meF^r 
cantile» then again hither; nor is his life 
rggulated by any order or any neceffity, but 
accopnting this fort of life pleafant, free and 
happy, he follows it throughout, and has in: 
his life ?L gre&t many patterns of republics and : 
of manners.]-— Jt ne^t remains to defcribft; 
t^ie moft beautiful of all coflilitutiqns, aqcl 

, ' of 
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q{ men, tyranny and the tyrant. --^Tjrmmy is 
bredrout of the excefs of liberty, the peo^ 
jk hcmg ahvays contentious againft their 
magiArates, aiid infblting. thofe who are 
willing to obey the laws, as of flavilh difpo* 
£tions«-*~In fach a date children difobey 
rfieir parents, fchool-boys dclpifc their ma- 
ftcrs, and pupils their tutors; old men fit 
down among the boys and chat low jokes 
to them left they {hodld fcem too fevere,6'r^ 
-^Every horfe or afi that meets you carries 
his head fo high, and jufties rudely againft 
you, if you do not keep out of his way. — 
In fuch a ftate the moft fober and decent 
part arc readieft to. get money, but that 
makes them the pafture of that fort of drones 
who have ftings ; they will be falfely ac- 
cufed and plundered :. thfe tempts them, whe- 
ther they would or not, to wifli for an oli- 
garchy. This makes the people chufe a pro- 
testor of their liberties* Then the rich, be- 
ing overpowered, will have rccourfe to fnares 
agamft this protestor's life. Then he fucs 
to the people for a guard, which is readily 

granted 
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granted him, to the terror of his enemies^ 
who either iiioft fly for it or be cut offl— A' 
At firfl he behaves with ibftne^ and obli^g 
airs, fmiling and falming every body, and' 
pretending great care for the pcofie^s rights^ 
then he ftirs up fome war for conthmittg hbi 
authority, in whiich he takes care that aft' 
the frce-fpiriced generous perfons be cut ofl^ 
that they may not betroubfcfome,e5r'^. Thii 
new lord muft always keq) a good army o£ 
foreigners andfrcodflaves in his fcrvicc, which 
will oblige him. to plunder facred treafut« 
for their pay, and make cica&ions upon the 
citizens, who then begin to tell him that 
they have no farther ufe for his fervice ; but 
he ibon lets them know their own iniigQi* 
ficancy, and, like an ungrateful parricide, in- 
iults and beats them who fet him up, i^c. 

B O O K IX. 

ACh ARACTER in private life refembling 
tyranny, may be fuppofed to arife 
from a father whole temper was democra* 
tical, being a medium between hard auftere 

living 
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tivisg and deb^uebjery : but his fbo^ hay*^ 
ing the fame tesiptjacioiiiS that his father 
ha4 ia.curied ojs lai: heyoiui his father's 
mapnofs as he was beyond auiterity ; fa that 
becoming estirdy flave to his pa0ians> or his 
datlmg one> perli^ps love, he fpeiids his for- 
tmie^ then robs his aged parents, and whetk 
aJI is gone fteals, ^uaders and robs through 
the city; and whea the nmnbey of f»ch fel- 
lows inacafes^ thi^ will mald& the gj^teCb 
fiave to his appetites among them their 
l^otder, and eidier l^ dired force». or by fo* 
menting and inflaming civil dlfcord^ enilav^ 
the city.-^p^A ftate under thh tyrannical go- 
vernment is the mofl: unhappy ; and the 
tyrant himfdf is unha{^y» being a. Ikvc to 
Ibme inferior pafEon in his foul with regard 
to others of far greater worthy ^c. fo that 
he is never free more than the ciQir, nor cttr 
rich, being never fatisfied ; he lives in cour^ 
tinual fear like one living in fome remote 
place, and having many Haves is in conftant 
danger of his life,: being obliged to flatter 
ibme oi them, and free oth^s, for his own 

fafety. 
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&£ety, &c. Then examiniiig his condlcloii 
in feveral other rcfpo^s^ Socrates finds hixn 
full of envy^ malice^ kijuiUce^ impiety^ 6vi 
and concludes him to be moft mUerable^ 4sid 
all thofe who are under his influence.~Thai 
juftice and goodnefs appears to be for the 
greateft happinefs of mankmd in its own in^ 
trinfic nature. This is again examined in 
another view. It has been obferved^ that 
there are three prindpai faculties of the £ov^ 
reafon^wrathy appetite; to thefe correfpond 
three different forts of men^ the ptulofopher^ 
the ambitious^ the covetous. FhUofophy 
tends mod: to the happineis of men^ feeing 
the philofopher can enjoy more of the plea** 
fures of the other two charadters than they 
can do of philofophy ; alfo becaufe the worth 
of every thing is judged by experience, wip 
dom and reafon, and not by money or ho- 
nour. Ambition being more rational^ is the 
next to the love of wifdom. All but the 
juft and virtuous have only a fhadow of 
pleafure. We often are miftaken in j udgii^ 
of pleafure, and call the removal of pain by 

that 
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that name, though there is a middle (late 
bf mind between pleafure atrfd pain, as in 
the cafe of agrecablfc or offenfivc fmells. As 
the body tnd the objfefts of bodily pleafote 
' ftre tranfient, 4nd changeable in their nature, 
'the mind and the objeds of mental pleafur^, 
viz. wifdom^ ktfotvledge, viftue, are fteidy 
and durable; Hence the pleafdrcs of the 
• tnind are fdperior to thofe of the body.-^ 
.^TheyVho never rafted of wifdorti and virtue 
iiiever tafted pure and petf66t pleaftfre, biit 
: pronely bending to the earth like the cattl^, 
■ dbey their appetites; arid kick and fight with 
:6ne another for the gfatificatidii of them. 
The trueft pteafures of every kind arc thbfe 
ivhich are conduced and regulated by rea- 
foui A t3rrant and tyrannical charadicr will 
-therefore be the fartheft removed from real 
•pleafure ; and a king; or one of r^al quali- 
ties, who rules himfei^ wiU.be advanced 
the neareft to it poffiblc. Oligarchy is in 
. the third ftep from a good prince, ind' i 
t3rrant in the third ftep from oligarchy: 
therefore a tyrant is diftant froni the hatppi- 
Ff ne& 
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pinels of a good king in the tri{^ propor* 
tioB tripled, that is feven hundred t»d twen- 
ty-nine degrees farther offi— To ihew yet 
fartfa^ that virtue and jufUce excels intern* 
perance and vice» let us, io imitation of the 
fphinKes ipdchisieras of thepoetSt %f9ie 
an image of fome jfeange anlm9l mrith many 
heads of various bi^ai^s wild and canie, font 
. the head of z man and a lion jp)oft confpl- 
cuous 5 if the human head governs the reft 
by th? afllftance c^the Hon, che animal will 
fnbiijl^ hut if the other heads are not kept 
in order and fubj69Jon they wiU bite and 
dcvtor one another, and dcftroy the wbdk 
animal> or fubjoft the manly and lion-like 
qualities to the meannefe and flattery of the 
ape, &c. — Hence it appears, that we fhouki 
either eftahliih a good govdmsient in cmr- 
fdves, or commit that caire to others who 
are wife. What Ailvantage can ilKgotieD 
money give if we ourfcl vcs arc worfc for 
it? F ourfrauds are not diicovered, this will 
harden us io evil, whereas if they were, the 
evil would be retrained, and we ouifebes 

perhaps 
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perhaps reduced to a better mind# A wife 
man will not regard tlie habit of his body, 
his beatity, or his health, (b far as to ne- 
gledl h^ peace and harmoiiy within, and 
that proper fubordination ^b«C ought to be 
prefer ved among the Acuities of hisibql. 
And though there may^ not exift any real 
model on earthy fuch as we have been de* 
Icribing of a political coaftitation of a flate, 
yet perhap there exifb fuch a model ia 
heaven for him who is willing to obferve,. 
who,, having feen it, will eftablifh fuch a go- 
vernment as that in his own foul, and re- 
gulate his life according to that plan, and 
9one other. 

B O O K X. 

BEGINS with ferthier otgedions againft 
the imitatiyc kinds of poetry^ and par* 
ocularly againfl: Homer. Poets are imita«- 
tors or painters. The works of anificers are 
imitated E7 painting, lliere is one grand Ar* 
tificerwho makesnotcmly all things that are 
made by artifts, hut every thing that iprings 
Ff 2>' from 
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from the earth, who forms all living prea- , 
tures, and himfelf ; befidcs thefc alfo the 
earth, and heaven, and gods, and all things 
in heaven, and every thing in hell below 
the earth. God is the firft maker of every 
thing, artificers the fecond, painters are in 
the third ftcp removed from reality. — ^If any 
one ihould fay that Homer underftood every- 
thing, and could teach in every art; it is 
anfwered, that we are deceived by his paint- 
ipg, and that he knew nothing but the com- 
Hipn terms. There are no great aftions re- 
corded of Homer, neither in the art of war, 
ior of any political conftitution, fuch as of 
Charonidas in Italy, or Lycurgus, or Solon ; 
neither any ufeful or ingenious invention, 
fuch as are recorded of Thales the Milefian, 
or Anacharfis the Scythian ; neither had he 
any imitators in a certain way of life, as 
Pythagoras; nor followers for inftrudion 
in his lifetime, as Prodicus or Protagoras 
the fophifts: but he and Hcfiod went up 
and down Greece to fing their compofiti- 
pns.-TrAU his pretended ikill in different arts 

would 
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would appear but fmiall if ftrippcd of its' 
poetical ornaments. Homer and other imi- 
tative poets may giv6 delcriptions of virtue 
in a figurative manner, without knowing its 
real nature, as a painter may give thie image 
of a bridle, bi|t knows lefs of its ufe and true, 
properties than the man who made it, and 
far left ftill than he who is a good horfe* 
man. — Tragic poetry is culpable in the m- 
ftance of grief, which it always extends far- 
ther than a good man ought to do. Poetry 
does not chufe the moderate and equable 
charafter in life, becaufe it h harder to imi- 
tate, and when imitated is not fo readily 
obferved; therefore it plays upon the paP 
fions, and raifes and ftrengthens that part of 
pur mind which is our defeft, unlels when 
fubjeift to reafon. We cannot be ftrongly 
afFcfted with grief in "viewing the diftrcfles 
of others, and yet be able to keep our own 
minds fteady when-bur own cafe happens to 
be like thefe.--Comedy again is apt to encou- 
rage a light and fcurrile temper. Though 
Homer was not the fource of learning to 

Greece, 
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Greece^ 3P«I Mc was tb* finbcE of tt»gedjfi.,,^[, 

la cw ftue w€ woutd ailaw na potuy iHit .n 

thc^calfe ef dbtf g^>dis» and of vimtoua afid ^ 

good ittcn* ' If i^wcry was alio of a good. ,,; 

and virtuoii& otodeocy k would be very kap** . .; 

py^becMiickisfopteafaat.^^ , 

dxcveforcy what has been fsidmay be c^ ulc^ .^,> 

ta make us cautious agaiizft oik unbounded : 

admincioa of k« — k i& aa important con- . 

ccmtOBuldHKlcfaatoftbdrbecoiainggdocI ,; 

or badk efj^caoify if we regard a focure life, ^^i 

TfaatthefiMdis]|B«iQnalwexaay j| 

matenal things are deftroyed by that whichr ^i 

is idbeic rviV as ipnennc/s confumes wood;^:>. 

nSkf iMn,^6v* injufticeistheevilof theibul^ 

but does not deftroy its eauflmce« Agaii^ 

any foreign evit has no influence on any thing . . 

while it r^aiains lb : thus rottemie& of vjct . 

tus^ do not defl:roy ihc body while they are . 

not affinned inceroallry, and tmtil the body ^j 

itfdf becomes rotten. In the fame manner . ., 

that which deftroys the bodyrbeing no evil \ 

to the foul^ ca^maof ^S!^ it : fo that the foul. < 

becomes xMt the mon? vitious for Qcknck or ; 

deathf 
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ath. That therefore which is neither de- 
oyed by its own evil, nor.by an external 
il, muft exift for ever. — ^Wc ought to con- 
fer the foul as a pure and uncompounded 
:^ance; but, in our view of it at prefent, 
connected with the body and zSe&od by 
rious paflions, it appears to refemble the 
L Glaucus, when beaten by the ocean and 
ich worn by the waves; he has many 
$lls flicking to him, many pebbles and 
L-weeds : thus the fool is always feen di- 
eted with evils, but being related to the 
mortal nature it fhould drive to fwim 
lore, and fhake oif its earth and fhells, 
:. — ^Having ihown that virtue is good 
its own nature, though attended with 
reward, and though there was no pu- 
fhment to vice, we may now afiume that 
B cafe is quitt contrary, and that virtue 
both rewarded and honoured; for as God 
nnot but fee the good mail, it b inipof- 
le that any thing fhould happen to him 
t what is for the beft, becaufe he is be« 
ypA of God ; unlcfs fome neceffary eviL 

bcfal 
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befal him for a former inHcarnagB : fb thai 
whether he be w pover^, fickbefi/or aa^ 
other feeming &rih this wiH always e&d in 
good for him^ either livbg or dying; fm 
he wiU never be negledled who eBdeavoott 
as much as poffible to rdfemble God. — ^Ani^ 
the contraiy events muft bcfal bad men.— 
With regard to mankind aHb, though the 
wicked ihoutd for a while make a good f^ure 
in the worldi yet they are almoft always at 
lajl d^fcovered, and loaded with ihame nm 
contempt ; like thofe runners whofpring ^ 
way furioufy at £rft; but faS^ in the comilig 
in ; whereas the true racer keeps equably up 
to the laft, and is crowned and applauded.— « 
In the general, thereibre, we may affirmi 
that the good and virtuous are honowed 
by men, and the wicked punifhed and ex« 
pelled fociety,— But all thefc things are not 
comparable in number or magnitude to the 
rewards attending both after death. — Fot 
this putpofe we /hall tell the ftory of Er 
the Armenian, who after he had been dead 
a good many days came' to life upon the ftn 

neral 
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nigral pi|e. He faid he was brought to a 
placp where there were two rents in the 
qirth, and two in the heavens oppofite to 
thefe; between which fat the judges of de- 
parted fpifls. T^he good and. virtuous fouls 
they n]ia4e afccnd to heaven by the. gap on 
their right hand,, and the wicked they fent 
down into the gap , of the earth on their' 
left* /That the judges told him, he mull 
return tp this >yorld again tp t?ll what he 
fhould fee and hear. He faid therefore,; 
that after one thoufand years thofe fouls 
came down ag^in from heaven, and thofe 
others afcended from the earth ; only that 
a thoufand years were not fufficient to 
purge fom?, and others were entirely in- 
*curcable, fuch as tyrants and fome very 
wicked men. When thefe a.ttempted to get 
out, the cavern roared, and fiery men took 
9.nd bound and laflied them dreadfully, and 
fliowed them to thofe who were pafliug by, 
and told them why they were going to 
throw thofe wretches into Tartarus. The 
fouls who afcend from earjch and defcend 
G g from 
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from heaven, fettcamp together on a meadow 
(even days, 'and hold mutual convtrFe witk 
their friends df Whit they faw and heard. 
Then they are carried away to dirink of the 
river Lethe, aiid be jM^pared for chteritlj| 
dgain into hunaan bodies^ After four days 
journey they fee the pillar of light, which 
connedh heaven and earth, and the fpindlc 
of heceflity, on which the eight orbs re- 
volve. Around with each orb is carried a 
fyren, who fmgs continually the fame note, 
each; to wit, the tofte peculiar to its fphere^ 
and from thefe eight together one harmony 
refounds. The three fates, Lachcfis, Clbthd^ 
and Atrbpbs daughters of neceflity, fitting 
oh their thrones, fing in concert with the 
harmoitiy df the fyrens, iyc. When the fouls 
^ere comebeforieLachefis, a prophet, mount* 
iiig fcJine lofty tribunal, addrefTcd them in 
her name, " Souk of a day^ the origin rtf an-^ 
6ther period of a mortal death-bearing race, 
deftiny fliall not chufe you, but you ihafl 
chufe ydtfr deftiny. Whatever life t)nd 
chufcs, by that he fhall abide. VirtucDUly 

is 



js iinconfined in every ffc^tioia ; tiijp moMof 
'|eA ^h<^t^ one defiresof ky he ili^all )|ave the 
ippfe or lefs. The fau|c js If) lim who 
chafes, npt in Qod." Theii (he lots were 
xaft, and various mpdcls of lives were fprpad 
before them^ that each migh{; Qhufe in qrder 
according to his }pc.-^Then fg|lpw$ the go- 
count of the dedtipn of the fpute, fuU of 
good inflrp^ions for the f^ondui^ 9nd efti- 
mate of life. — PUto concludes, that by the 
practice of virtue we becojne friends to the 
"" gods and to ourfclves ; and jfhall be hapjy 
: J^th lipre and in pijur tljiQiifaod years jpurney. 

M I N Q §. 

THIS dialogue feems to h^-ye been in- 
tended by Plato a$ ^p, ijntrody(Stipn to 
fiis hooks of If aw8. L^w is defined to \xe the 
^J^iW^ (f^ft^*^i bujC bisc^pfe Iws pnght 
tff l^e (agreeable to truth *Qd jwftiee, law is 
^igH^^ 4^|^isd to be the m>entiott of^vbat real* 
h ^^^--^Lawp <Jiifer, be^aufe p?p0e cften 
:ar^ npt i^^le cq find mt the truth of things.-^ 
fo yaripus »t5 and bufinefles they are bed 
Able to ^ve xide3 ^r lavs who underftand 
G g a them} 
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ihcm; ^Anfbandmcfl, cdfiecnmig agricut-^ 
cure; fhephcrds, concerning Iheep; and 
princes, concerning people, &c. The moft 
kntient Grecian laws arc thofe of Crete, 
inftituted by Minos and J^adapianthus^ the 
Tons of Jupiter and Europa.— One of the 
fpeakers obferves, that Minos was efteeraed 
a cruel and bad man. Socrates refute tl^ -\ 
imputation upon the authorities of HomSr 
and Hefidd, in oppofition to the Athenian 
tragic poets, who* reprefeiited Minos as a ii 
bad man out of fpite> becaufe he made war ,rT 
upon the Athenians, and forced them to .. 
pay tribute. It is a great misfortune, fays ;> 
he, for any perfoii to be hated by the poets, ^. 
for they can do great hurt to one^s reputa- , 
tion. ' But when we attempt to touch the 
charafter of any one,' wc fhould he afraid ;. 
left we fpeak iinpioufly, by praifing a wick- 
ed perfon, or railing at a good liian whb .\ 
refembleS God. Let us not efteem ftoclck^ ..{ 
and'ftories, arid birds and ferpents, facredV /j 
but let us efteem a good 'mail of* ill things . :. 
the nioft facred", arid a bad man the moft :.^ 
impure^ — -TJiis dialogue proceeds np furtHer* 
!' ' r - ^ ACCOUNT 
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THE fpeakcrs in this dialogue are ^ 
Cretan, a Lacedemonian, an A- 
thenian. It is faid by the Cretan, 
that ftates, families and men are mutual c- 
jiemies; therefore the inftitutions of Crete 
and liaccdemoft were all contrived for war. 
But he is obliged to own, that this difa- 
grcement can be only between the virtuous 
and vicious part of fiates, and even of mens 
t)wn felves. The Cretan laws Ihould not 
be contrived merely for giving advantage 
in war; but for prefervation of the ftate, 
by procuring all human and divine blef- 
ilngs* The human blellings are, health, 
beauty, ffrength, riches; the divine are, 
prudence, temperance, jufHce and fortitude. 
The laws for proinoiing ihofe human bleftr 
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ings maft always have reCpt£t to the divine 
ones; and thole laws concernUig the vir- 
tues are to refpedl continually that great 
and leading principle, the mind and ivif' 
dom» A le^llator ought to bc^ with vat^f 
riages, then the education of children, both 
male and female ; then bis laws fhould re* 
gulate the behaviour of men in the vaiiput 
events of peace or war, good or bad for- 
tune, 6*f . ^o their expences of living, their 
mutual tntercQorfe, (lye. that th^y imy a^ 
juiUy. And finally, to regulate vhat oor- 
cems their burial and honpuns ^ter th^y m 
dead, according as they have defcrv©^ 
Over all thefe he is to appoint guardias^ 
mm of wifdom and integrity, who are to 
take care that the bws be obeyed. The le- 
gillators of Crete aad Lacedemon did avifs, 
in not cxercifij^g their youth to refift jthc *f- 
laults of pleafure as wdl as pain.— rTh* 
Cretan and Lacedemonian cuilom of eating 
in company, and their gymnaftic e^crciie^ 
havfr their inconveniepcifis ; for the (amp 
viduals caonoi: agree with every conftittt- 

tion. 



ti6n> fthd theit ]^n\l)bttOlis tir«tnbiiiS5 are 
tfitd in ^ Mhm§ GSiUt Thi littOi^ dT 
Ibipping j^;^e fbi'thek eiidr^ifesj flrft 
Brdiight in thfet tthtifeturi^ paffiD% iii^hkh 
ttcdvcd to6 peiiX A ftft^ioft^ fitsto the ftbl<t 
of the Cretafi joVe ahd the Rape of Gotty* 
mtd*s.-»-Plfeafure and pain af6 t^o natural 
fduntains, ^m wh^Me, if )fr6 dnat at fit 
fimies, atfd in dtwi ttieafurci we fhali be 
ItSippy.—AA incitem^ts of pleafure tvere 
binifhed from Spfeirta, «^)ecially excefs in 
drink J but, at tbe feaft of BaeehtiSj the 
i>?hote dty ttf Tatentntt has been drniik.--* 
Here it ii fdid, that theScythiatts and Thra- 
ciahs wfcr6 dirtinkards, and the Perfians^ but 
With more dfct»hfcyj alfd theGaillsj Cartha-^ 
ginians atrcl Bpaniatdi.^*-! never indsed^ 
fays he, ik\if ahy mcedng properly regttlftt* 
td for drinking^, thftngh i have leen Many. 
There fhcrtild bfe a tvife and f^bbfer direaor to 
ftiperintehd thojfe mtietihgfe, for good jfel- 
Ibwfhip, t6 ptnnt iwife and ^joeefs.— E^* 
jneriidfes the 'Ci'6Wn tame tx» Athefil, attd af« 
Tared thftin, that Xtwses Avould ^iikmy in 
• his 
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his expedition againft Greece ; 4nd that hft 
would hot at iiny rate come for ten years^' 
aflcr the time that they aj)prehended, — ^To 
determine how far, and in what mann» \yc 
may allow the ufe of wine, let us firft inquire 
what IS education for any thing; and w;e 
will find, that whatever ftudy we^propdfe, 
we fliould purfue it from our youth up, in 
every circumftance or iicuation,ut our diver- 
fions, or any where elfe*— We may call edu»- 
cation, that which renders people Jiudious to 
become gaod citizens, ivell accomplijhedy and Jit 
to govern or obey. But, without. feeklng a 
Xiicc definition, we may be convinced of thb 
neccffity of education to man who is a won- 
derful creature, and may be reckoned a di- 
vine miracle amid the animal creatiod, whe- 
ther we were made in jeft or in eameft. We 
find oppofite paffions, like fo many firings 
drawing us oppofite ways, but the golden 
and facred chain of reafon is the only one 
to whofe attradtion we fhould yield. — ^There 
are two principles in our minds, which, at 
proper occafions, we fhould cultivate, name- 
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ly, courage z^d jfear. Courage iri war and 
la advcrfity; Jbut in pro/pcrity, and amid the 
temptations of plcauire, cultivate the fear 
of doing bafe adlions, or of becoming inv 
^udent.-^— Dripk ftrengthens the paffionsij 
weakens the jnenlory and judgment, and 
t^ierigforeis a fevere trial of a man'? fteadi- 
nei^. If there was a drink that could make 
people fearfyl for a tinae, i; would be worth 
a l^iflator^s. or m^iftrate's while to cxer- 
jf|fe his citizens .with it^ to confirm (heir 
pour age J a^nd, for thq fanae reafon, feeing 
4rink is rc^dy to make people toor^fh ^nd 
^pudent, he fhpuld employ it for the purr 
pofe of teaching them prudence, modefty^ 
and felf-gov^rnmcrit.— It is better, at fome 
p!;ibiic entertainment^ to difcovertjiofe mipds 
jthat ar^ flay es^ to their luftS| thgo run.tjfid 
jrifque of difeovcring them in private, when 
they , aye qntrufled with our wives and 
4lPghter^,and every thing that is deaf and 
t^uabtciousi _ 
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B O O K II. ' 

THE happinefs of a ftate depends on 
good education. He is a happy man 
who acquires wifdom and right opinidnis, 
^ven in his old age* — Education forms boyi 
habitually to what is right, and reafon con- 
firms the good habit as they grow up* ■^— The 
gods, pitying the laborious condition of thi 
human race, appointed feftival-days to be a 
relaxation from their toil. Apollo, the Mufcs 
and Bacchus are given by the gods to aflifl: 
us in our joy, — Boys ate perpetually in mo- 
tion, hence it becomes apart of education id 
reduce them to decency by mulic and dan^ 
cing. But it is neceflfaiy that we examine 
what kind of melody, fong and movement, is 
proper to be taught ; for we are not to allovt 
our youth to learn any dance or fong, bat 
thofe which tend to promote virtue and de-* 
cency of behaviour. This is obferved no 
where but in Egypt, who though, in othet 
refpefts, they have many foolifh things^ 
they have wifely preferved their antient po- 
etry, without the lead variation, thefe ten 

thoufand 
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thoufand years, viz. the poems of Ids; apd 
t|ip fame thing is true of their pain ting, 
The'cpnftant defire of novelty in rou|lc 
corrupts its facred ufe. — ^The excellence pf 
a compofition is known by its pleajjng, not 
ijie multitude^ but the wifeft an,d beft judges. 
Such people need both wifdom to chufe a- 
righi:, and refolution to defend their choice. 
The populace, being judges of theatrical' 
coiiyjojStions, has corrupted the poets, whofe 
jQply aim is to pleafe the people. — As chil- 
4re^ love mirth, we fhouLd inftrud them 
HI our poetry, that all the ble/Ijngs of Jiife 
ore of no value without juftice and good- 
Jieis ; and I would punilh our poets, if they 
dared to fay that bad men can live hap- 
pily; and feeing mankind never will ad a- 
^inft their pleafure, we Ihojild perfuade 
them, that juftice and holinefs of life con- 
iiitute true happin^fs. — ^A law-giver needs 
jjot doubt that he fh?ill be able to perfuade 
peoplp to fo noble and rational a purpofe, 
if he confiders how many myriads have 
fwallpwed abijbrd ftories ; fuch as that Sido- 
H h 2 nian 
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nian fable of the fown teeth. — By fabl(«i" 
thefeforc, by ftof Jcs and by fongs, we'ftiouldi 
jnttrudt our youth, and iiiculeate thcfe feiF- 
timents. The fir ft chorus for that purpoft; ^ 
ihould be of boy?; the fceottd, of youn^^ 
nien to thirty; the thir4, of gfdWn m&jt 
from thirty to fixty years of age; To tjiti 
third chorus Bacchus comes in as an auxi*' 
liary. — ^No young perfon is to tafte wimit 
before eighteen years of age ; he is to bt 
very moderate till thirty, and never to hh 
drunk. After forty they inay take a litdd 
more h^berty with wine. Zf makes us^ in opi^ 
niotif renew our youth; it is a remedy againjl 
the aujierity of old age^ and is a tefnporary 
fufpenfton of all our miferics. — -In order to 
determine what mufic we fhould allow, let 
us remember, that every thing that is agrei?- 
able cither affords a plcafure by itfelf, or is 
founded on reditude, or is ufeful. But wc 
are not to leave- our eflimate of pleafure to 
the chance of capricious fancy, and blind 
opinion, but determine according to the 
rules of truth and reafon.— No one will dte- 
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tiy that iRufic is an imitative art, as well as . 
painting* In joking therefore of any piece, 
wc are to confider, what it is tha^: is at- 
tempted to be imitated; adly^ whether 
this was a proper fubjefl: for imitation; 
3dly, whether this imitation itfelf is pro- 
perly made in language, melody and mea- 
fyre ; and to take care, that effeminate mu- 
fic be jiot joined to manly fentiments, ^c. 
nor all kinds of founds crouded injqdicioufly 
tojgether, &c^ — ^Thofe of fifty ^ years, who 
have been, well educated. Will be the, beft 
judges.— As we allow wine to the .more el- 
derly people, to enliven their mufical enter- 
tainments, we would appoint infpciaors over 
them, men pad fixty, who are to be fober, 
and take care to preferve good orcfer, and 
prevent all excefs. By thefe means people 
.would part good friends, and quarrels be 
prevented. So that we arc not to reckon 
wine an evil ; nor believe the fable, ** That 
** Bacchus, being deprived of his fenfes by 
** his flep-m other, brought in revelling and 
^^ madneis^'^ Wine, inftead of being given 

to 
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to inipire men with madnjels, was rather giv- 
en, (according to our fy&cm of difciplinc,} 
as a medicine to procure n^defly in the 
foul, and health and ftrcngth in the hody.-j 
Every animal naturally exprcfles its joy by* 
gefticulations and quick motions ; q»an has 
a natural fenfe of time and cadence ; mufic 
cultivates that fenfe, and both together pro- 
duced the chorus and the dance. But of, 
this afterwards^ — We fhall only add con-"^ 
cerning liberal drinking, that we would not' 
approve of it in our city, unlcfs they intendr 
cd, by that means, to exercife themfdvjBS 
in fubduing their pa/fions, and to learn teni- 
perance. The Cretan and Lacedenioniaji 
laws are too rigid, I rather would pref^ 
the Carthaginian regulation, whp aUowed 
no wine in their camp ; nor to their meSi 
and women flaves ; nor to their mag^ftratis' 
that year they had the government* 
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manMnd, after difeafes, or deluges, or other 
(jdlamities, which had almoft fwcpt oft the 
tvhole race,— Thus, after the deluge, fome 
fhepherds would be remaining on hill-tops ; 
att champain cities bding utterly deftroyed, 
and with them arts ; otherwife there could 
be no new invention in the world ; whereas 
tre owe them to Etedalus, Orpheus and 
Palamedes. Wind-mufic we owe to Mar- 
fyas and Olympus; the harp to Amphion. 
£pimenides alfo was an inventor, and per- 
formed what Hefiod had conjeftured. Me- 
tals would not be digged up, till cities were 
again inhabited ; which fhews that the arts, 
which depend on metals, would be long nc- 
gteded J and people would continue long in. 
innocence and fimplicity, in private fami- 
lies, in cells, and clefts of rocks, as Hdmer 
lays of the Cyclops, who, on mountain- 
tops done, judged their wives and their chil- 
dren, and had no public council.— The pri- 
mitive government was that of the father, 
and (o on to his eldeft fon. But as peo^e 
increafcd, they muft needs go out of their 

dens 
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dens and labour niorc ground. This woidl 
occafion different families to dwell together 
for mutual defence, and to hedge thctnfcbres 
round from wild beads*— This would begin 
at the foot of mountains* As every family 
would have its own laws, they would confti- 
tute fbme from the different families to conl- 
pole one general body of laws, and would 
appoint certain of the chiefs of the families 
to fee them put in execution. TTiis refcm- 
bles Homer's defcription 6f Dardania, built 
.at the foot of mount Ida, among the ftrearts 
of a falling xiytr. — ^Afterwards Troy was 
built on a fkie plain ; the fea was navigated, 
and the Greeks befieged Troy. But fcvt- 
ral changes happened in Greece by the Tro- 
jan war, through the fedition of the youth, 
who received the returning foldiers unwor- 
thily, flew fome, and banifhed the reft, 
till Doreas brought them back; then they 
changed their name from Achivi to Dori- 
ans. — ^This army, dividing by confent into 
three parts, inhabited Argos, Sparta and 
Mycen^, making amopg themfelvcs a fo- 

lenm 
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^mn league, which wis confirmed by fcve- 
.1*1 oracles, panicularly that of Dclphos. — 
;9y tbcfc means, they, thougl^i; themfclves 
^bl^ to oppofe the Aflyrian empire, which 
y^ founded by Ninus, and had ftill confi- 
dcrablc power; and in confidence of which 
the, Trojans had undertaken that war.-^ 

^'fhe Greeks havipg twice deftroyed Troy^ 
"^lere. afraid of th?. Affyrians, as we now are 
of the Perfians.— Each, of the kings fwore 

.CQ govern his fubjed:s with moderation^ and 

^j^q affift bis ally if h,e was^attacked. They 
fettled upon a plan of equality, ^nd an Agra- 
rian law; but JLaccdemon is the only one that 
pyefervcd its old.conftitution, and ever fince 
it has warred on the other t\<ro ftatcs* — • 
This misfortune did not happe» to thofc 
jQ;ates for want of military Ikillj but for want 
-of the bcft of all difciplines ; namely, that 
die defires and afFeiftions Ihould be obedient 
to reafon. — ^Joy and dilpleafure are the po- 
pulace in a mental fyftem ; for as a ftate is 

. yery unhappy, when the populace are not 

ifbedient tp the i?iws, fo the foul is moft un- 

li . happy. 
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happy^ when, ihoagk it has fine notions erf 
things, and reafons juftly, yet is not it all 
rtformed, but the contrary. Wc would' truft 
no ffich man with any fhare of the goveriii^ 
raent, thou^ he had never fo fine a geniu^ 
feeing he is ignorant of the moft valuable 
difcl^ine* — Of all the maxims for founding 
right of government, the moft important is^ 
that the wifeft ihould command, viz. they, 
whofe opinions are juft, and their paffions 
andaffisflions are governed by reafon. Hence 
we may trace the canfe of the down-faJl of 
Argos and Mycense, and with them the a^ 
fairs of Greece, to be ignorance of that polb* 
tical maxim of Hefiod, That the half is more 
than the whole ; becanfe moderation is alwajns 
fafeft. — ^Thc power of the royalty at Lace* 
demon is diminifhed, becauie divided be- 
tween two. Then the fraiate of twemy*- 
eight old men is a great balance in the ftatc 
againft the encroachments of regal poww; 
and 3diy the Ephori. — There are two ori- 
ginal forms of government^ pure royalty and 
pure democracy; but no ftate can poflibly 

be 
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be quiet and happy where both forms ^re 
jiot miHed.--^riginally the Perfiaai defpor 
tifm was milder than at pvefmu ^Qd the Ar 
tk^Dian liberty. The Pcrfians were freemen^ 
lliey obieyed their generals oiJt of lovc^ Gy?- 
r»$ had no invidioiis difpofitions, he was 1 
great ancourager of merit; but though he 
was a grep^t general and lover of his country^ 
he never underftood right educatioo, and 
never applied hb mmd to the management 
q£ hh family, bat commkted his fons to the 
women and eunuchs to be educated in the 
Median luxury ; fo that he having no leifune, 
on account of continual wars, the boys were 
ipoiled and corrupted entirely. After his 
death Cambyfes flew his brother. Then out 
of contempti for his madnefs, the Medes 
and an eunuch flew hinu Then the fevcn 
and Darius reftored the monarchy, for he 
was not luxurioufly brought yp> and by 
gifts, 6*^. gained the good will of the Pcr- 
fians, and left as much conquered as Cyrus 
did ; but niiftook, in the fame manner, the 
ipducation of his fon X.erxeSf and the error 
I i 2 ftill 



fiiil coiitiflues.~-The Perfian conftitution i 
efToneous from ks too great de^tifmiover 
the Aibjed; ib chat when a war hafipens^ 
the king is weak, though rutmgover fiiaayi 
myriads of fubjedh, becaufe^^bey are^l af^ 
fcdcd.— r-Thc error of the Athenian conffei^ 
yotion is, that the people hav^ too much^li^ 
bcrty ; they were indeed quiet atid obedientr 
to the laws about the time of the Perfian: 
war, but, being freed from danger, the^firfki 
began to rule and judge in the theatre caim*»l 
ly, but afterwards unreafonably and with? 
poiie ; amf^ by degrees, <:arried this turbuleni.) 
ruling fpirit to every thing d/e. : 

BOOK IV. 

IT was faid at the end of the laft book^^ 
that the Cretans were about to fettle a 
colony ; and it is now oblerved, that this 
colony ought not to be too near tlie /ca, left: 
foreign commerce fhould introduce vice and 
difhohcfty. The country fhould produefe- 
all fruits necefTary for fuftenance, but no<^ 
in fuch plenty as to occafion exportation.—^ 
• . ' ^ Though 
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^IlKHigh Minos caufed the Athenians to pajr 
a "tribute of fcven children yearly, it had 
been better for them fo have continued do 
ing fo, than tohavc learned the vices of 
ieamen and their manner of fighting, and 
have got, inftead of a folid land-army, an 
unftable fleet. — It iS' true that naval power 
prefervds a ftate ; but k isnot merely the pre- 
fcrvation of the power of a ftate, but of 
its virtue, which we regard. — ^If your co- 
lony confifts of pcopte from the fame coun^ 
ny, it will be difficult to ^ve -them laws 
^jBTerJent from their ufual onesi buij they will 
be more apt ta live in friendfliipn If the" 
colony is compofed of a promifcuous con- 
flux of people, you may more eafily give 
them liew laws; but it will be a long tifliie 
before they imite together in aflei^on. On 
thisoccafioB we may obferve, That there <ire 
f&w things that maybe [aid properlf to be the 
"work of kgijlatoru For in the firft place the 
Deity, then chance apd the revolution of 
human afl*drs, have produced moil part of 
jdllaws: human arc comes only in the third 

place. 
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fUkce, wifely to improve occtt|Tcnces..-r«^lt 
h Moc eafy to compoie aad giy^ avithoritjf, 
to a body of good laws; one way wou)(L.bfi 
fucce£ful^ viz. if at the fame.timei and in th$ 
iame ftate» there was a virtuouS) ypui^ axK| 
)>raye despotic princ^ and a :wife legiiLatof^ 
It isa vaft happinels to a ftate» whco the:pri%: 
CCS or tiie rich and great are devoted to virtue 
and generous a^ons^ for the people icionfol:^ 
low their eiuunple. — ^It is qblervedy iihatrd)fl 
Gonftitouonsof Crete andi«aced^^aninfoin$ 
reipe&s ar^ tyrannical, m othetsToyal» ^ri^ 
tocratica^ demoagtical ; bepaofe^ lays thfi 
Athenian Ippaker^ thefe are rpaUly p(ditU4 
amJUtuiions^ The others are only cities ip; 
habited, where fome cHie part tyrannizes over 
the reft« — ^In the days of Saturp it isfable^ 
that ^ different deities ruled the Socitdss of 
men, juil as we fet keepers over our cattle 
not of theu- own Mnd, but a noUer«!;r-It is 
abfurd to fay^ that juftice follows power.? 
magiitrates are only fervants of the lawair 
That flate is the happieft, where they, wiiQ 
have the fupreme power, are, of all metiii 

the 



the maft obedient to law. — -Suppofe wc had 
6uf colonics befei^e us» and ihould thus bo» 
^ik them, "God, who pdTefles the be*^ 
ginnlngi the middle and end of all things,- 
geies round every where in fup|x)rt of rcfti- 
nide ; end juftice follows him as the avenger 
of ^he divine law, &c.^^ — The fundamental 
and principal duty of man is to refembte 
God as much as pofllble ; fd fhaU We efcape 
his wrath. To this may be Subjoined, that 
it is a neceffary duty, and extremely decent 
fW a temperate, good and juft man to wor- 
fliip Goes and facrifice to him with a pure? 
inind. ' But from the impure hands of the 
onjuft, it neither becomes God nor man to 
receive a prefent.^^—Another great duty is ta 
leverence our parents, and to fupport and 
cherifli them in their old age, .<6*^.---Ouf 
laws (hould not b<t delivered by mere autha*' 
rity, but alfo with conviftion. There is one 
fundamental law, namely, that men ihould 
be fineable yearly, for evfcry year chey are 
mimarried after thirty^ve.— But he takes 
notice, that he is as yet only giving the in*^ 
trodudtion to his laws. 

BOOK V. 
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IT has been faid, that we oughi; to honour,, 
the gods, in the firft place ; let me add int 
the fecond place^ that we ought to rcviar.' 
rence our own fouls. Few there are whc^; 
do.fo^ thovigh they think they dcf. If OQei 
indulges his mijod in vice, that is not h<^ . 
nouring the foul, but defiling it. Neither: 
does he honour it who indulges in ipimo^ i 
derate pleaftire; nor he who flys from pau)(.i 
and toils that are appointed by the lawsg. 
nor he who thinks this life the greatcft^ 
good; or who prefers corporeal beauty of^ 
riches to virtue ; nor, ia finc^ he who is not 
ftudious, with. his whok heart, to obey the 
laws.— ^Few advert to that which is the grea^, 
eft punifhment of wickednefs, namely, ta 
refemble bad men, and to be feparated frpift 
the good. The noblelt acquifition of the 
foul is to fly from evil, and chufe that which, 
isbeft, and dwell with it. — ^The care of the 
body comes in the next place. With reg^SLid 
to that, the legiflator is not highly to valec. 
beauty, ftrength^ riches, fwiftnels, &.c. npr 

their 
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their 6pp6fites; neither ought ^pteople to be 
anxious to acquire great fontines to leave 
thfcif childrfcn^ They fhoold rather flrive to 
leave them great modefty and temperance; 
Nor are we to admire the common faying^ 
That children Ihould be refpcftful and mo* 
deft before others ; for we Ihould alfo add^ 
That old people ought^ above all things, to 
be modeft and relpeftful in their behaviour 
before children ; fori if old people are impu- 
dent^ it is impoflible that children can be 
modeftt And thofe gods that a man wor- 
Ihips through his life, thefe will be propitious 
to him in the procreation of children, 6^^.^»^ 
There is another general maxim, namely^ 
That our citizens be hofpitable and benefi- 
cent to ftrangers ; efpecially, thofe who are 
fupplicants and in diftrefs* — That a man 
may live as happily as podible in this worlds 
let him cultivate truth and fidelity. The 
fame thing is to be faid concerning temper 
ranee, prudence and other virtues. Let our 
people rival one aiother in worth and vir- 
tue with the utmoll ambition. A man 
K k would 
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Wbuld need to have a gi^at deal of i^ifcii;^ 
knd a ^eiat deal dfgdod natttrfc. He nefltt 
fpiiit afld eowiQt to repil and pcui^ ilk 
jtiries thilt are kicurable, ind wildotn ant 
good natun^ to diftinguifh thofe that a^ 
cBtaUe^ and to make aUowances fw the fbl|^, 
and weakiids of lueti; and to bewtot diiK 
icif-love does not deceive him. He. wMh 
Wants to te tnily great, will not liqgaid bi 
own inti^dl <»- repatatii^iH in oj^fitka lA. 
trbth, reditode and jiJ^Uce^-^^Another 4^1* 
reftion that cdintribotcs inoeh ^ ^m llttij^ 
he&, is to pneferve (leadinefs ud fesqiiiESi^' 
of imiod; ehcddiig ectravagaht jdy> aM 
hopii^ better things, and ttuftittg in 6^ 
in time of adverfity.— *Thefii dire^baeilt^ 
fer to the diviner fkoikies; we now ^loc^ 
to thofe of the inferior order, jq^f ibnt»*>. 
defire^ It is the wifh of cveiy 'c^c t& ha** 
as much joy in life as pofliblc, and tts UtHk ; 
forrow ; but how this is to be obt^d^ttd, itte^*: 
be now inquired. Let us therefore ctmBiAv 
the temperate life, the prudent, the bmve^ 
the healthful; and o|^fe to thefe the iiBtbi 

pudent. 
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yi4<^nts the cowufdlyt th^ intemperate, tht 
ijl^. The^m|)crae« life has ^U its jpys 
sImI A))fow$i Its dkCre^ ind averfions modo^ 
l^t<k The mtompcrate one the contrary ; fo 
thtt its iontiws greatly exceed its joys; 
liRtee it is mamfeit, that the maltitude of 
diai&md do not live intemperately, but from 
l^iiQranbe, or want of felf-government. Thu| 
afy aUfe of courq^ge is better than Coward* 
m^ ^nd wifddm thanrfolly.-wWhere a ftate 
13 fmoe dtherwife fettled, it is^ain to atempt 
9a Agrarian ^w« We (hall lay it down in 
words ; ]»Eleaft| as a inndaihental maxim of 
enr flate, that thpy muft neither be unjuft 
RCur-dQvetous^tTTTWh^B we are now founding 
ft Hate, we ought to determine the greatnefs 
t}ir\ty fo as to be fu^cient for felfrdefbnc^ 
vich mgard to furrounding ftates; but fi!^ 
ccuiveniency pf the number^^ we ftal| fuppoft 
into confifl of 5040 citizens, an4 (he land 
divided into the fame number of p^rts^ That 
ininibcy is moll: convenient^, which co^fifts 
ctf'« great number of aliquot parts} thu9 
5940 ean be divided into fifty-ninf parts« 
K k 2 mi 
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tnd no jnore. — A legiflator is not to alpw 
any thing, that has been aheady eftabliihed^ 
with regard to religion; but endeavour- thtif 
the people of the ftatc, aflcmbling at thijfr 
reli^otis feftivals, and entertaining one ieir 
other, may become acquainted tdgecfaetv 
and promote mutual good will« The mHk 
perfcft form of a ftate is that where ifl 
things arc common, and private propCTtjrtif 
all kinds extinguifhed out of life;' bK 4» 
thcfe things arc above the pitch of huifti^ 
nity, we allow private jwoperty and a divflliii 
of lands, only the number of citizens inldb 
never be greater or lefs. So that the effitt 
is to be left to one fon only, and the fxxpeh 
numerary citizens fent off in a colony.^^Kb 
private pcrfon is to acquire pofTeflions of geld 
or filver, but to ufe a certain coin for diStf 
exchange and pay of workmen, &c. and the 
common coin of Greece is to fervc for wan 
9nd pther public demands. One who is alldir^ 
cd to travel, carries this public coinfiridt 
him, and when he returns, gives back tQ.tho. 
pubjic tretfury what lijp has not fpcof^ IJ^ 

intereit 



iatifirtft k to be taken for money^-^-One en-^ 

d$jgd:mth wm politicil knoivicdge will not 

ilttdy tibftt. akHit'wbicli th€ vuig^r chink 

.moAfof^viz. (o render his ilate ots great ind 

tkk and pa«r6r&il as podible; he wouMalfo 

fdlfiU that it xsjay become as good as poi3iUd» 

«]d its^happy* But that the^ fhottid bcev 

.€c(ni^y rich, and very good, at the fanic 

•-umev u impoffiblQi^—^Becaufe there wiU be 

plbme people richer thaa others^ wc would 

IfiOtltfim four ranks of valuation; and let 

.$ht uutcf be laid oa pfx>pordonsdl7#«^Thd 

.loweil rank ar« to have what maj be fuifi** 

.^ieac to raii^ 4:hefi| tfbove poverty; the 2d 

fsyak double; the 3d triple; but no degree 

^richos is to exceed four times that quan« 

^|ity* What exceeds this valuatioa is.to be 

^jyff^ %o i th^ iUte^rrrThea folioiv general 

• ^oStiou& about dividing the land into 

^tfirflyc part^. and the people. into twelve 

uibes^t^But it may be objefkd^ that no 

:]^p}^.will fubmic to thefe regulations^ ^« 

;;f|i| f^r^ thelb chmgs, fays he^ do not» my 

,£tiendSf imagjuoA I amigooraat^ that they 

,-•' arc 
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are in a great meafare true. But with re- 
gard to future poflibiiitiesy I think that it u 
beft ta reprefent the ftandard, fuch as the 
thing projected ou^t to be, without being 
dcfedttvc either in truth or beauty, ov. 
Allow the iegiflator to finifh his plan, and 
then, along with him, examine what is be- 
neficial in it, or the contrary, 6v* — In oeco- 
nomics, in politics and all the arts, nothing 
is fo extenfiyeijr ufeful as the knowled^ of 
numbers; for they (harpien the mind, e^» 
Only take care that your citizens be free 
from avarice and ibrdid dilpofitions; otile^ 
wife this knowledge may become fub/ervient 
to frauds and artifice, as in Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia. Whether it be that thofe peoj^ehave 
had a bad Iegiflator ; or fome unfortunate 
accident has corrupted them ; or there is 
fomething peculiar in then- nature : for we 
are not to think that all countries are equal- 
ly capable of the fame fort of difcipline.— 
y4 prudent kgiftatt>r wHl regard the diverftt^ 
if the charaBers of mankind arifing from the 
^iff^renceofihe foil and clime. 
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Pl4T q'« L^w Ik t6j 

i BOOK VI*- 

rs ffocted- iat&t t»^t t^^iat^enc of 
lli{)ltdiii itiagifkfftttt ) obfttving in ^ 
ndaiv that lintefi cKdt ait |it(»pcrlf chofca^ 
the b!(^^ftcm of Um wili U fooiiidtftroy* 
cd. Aad^lthi6i^<^iiy Whtehth^Cttoflians 
' a^ gidiiig «6 ^c> i» f»{ipor<ai to be madi 
tip <3 piH^te ooUia«i( frdni aU the ftat^ 
6t^ti!i0iy it Wduld h< dangerous to traft 
the fOV6fiiift«ht !lt<^ oitirdy into their 
oWta hlm4& '^ettfoto let ttinetseb be dioP- 
eii frdft^atneng ^umk, and eighceea fitmi 
tiM^g th^ C^lfltaifij^ and in jmotefs <>f 
tinker a^d Jaktt -IMS' itolboj* .is fiiffiobntl/ 
tUttbUfliftdt leairethiem to dtiife diieir da* 
gi(ta-ates «nt&ely-ft«ik ^moag thanfelvest 
Af^^haifij^^iiatift^ ehuft geaanJa-aod 6*> 
ih«f-di96U^ftiif^al«l]r. TfasnifoiknvB th« 
tl^da<6f ^e(te, «Uid «l-dier of ifadr ferriect 
^h«ll managbA oif the pabtib roads^ builds 
ifiglH )lfi:bmi», &«» <Then directors of the 
«dilcllidtt of the ifouth a#« n>. be .cbofeB^ 
#hlich i« the inoft ititportant t^ all OlBcest 
Wiitali matta tatM iaSmai, and indeed he 
- i is 
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is the tameft and mofl: diviiKi of att animals^^ ^ 
if lie gets proper cdupacHW, ^bm ^aecf the 
wiiddi if he does not^ Thefe ioipedlots i^ 
education; are to l)e chofen in the moil £6-^ 
lemn wmjs and t^.bailot^ ^c. — ^Thcn judg* 
es:are to be chofoi to decide in controver;* 
fies among the citizens^ cy^ It now remains 
that weproceed to the laws by which this 
ftate is to iiegovemed* But we muft ohlerve^ 
that no one fyftem of laws can be perfed^^r 
Hme and experience Qfice0arily produce im* 
provemeras; and as.legillators arermprtal^ 
the nders of theftace.fhould alvtrays keep 
before them the fpirit zttdintenuon of the 
original le^ators^' to wit, that thccitizens 
may become as good and virtuous as poP 
iible.-~ln our ftate WQ ihould promote gene^ 
ral acquaintance, that peoj^e nfay^know 
whom, and with whom they many ; for 
this porpofe there fhould be proceffions of 
the youth and girls, both as much naked as 
is confiftent with. the rules of decency and 
modefty. — One ought not to chufe a woman 
too rich, but rather below himfelf in fortune^ 

He 



Hfe fliould alfo chufe one wHofe temper and 
^Iccomplifbments compehiite forUis fatlingif. . 
Let ho ihbrethan Cien be ^ntfcnt at thcmar^ 
tikgi^viz. five ofeachfidc} and tKcmarriagfe 
«xpenc6 for ]f)cOide of the'hij^cftvaliiationi 
not exceed Jl. 49. yd. aAd prfepohionsftijr 
for thofe bdow that rank. Take care not 
to di-ink t(y ciitefi i ind through the wholfe 
time df initfirndtif bfe tfcnipcratc and fobcr; . 
thftt the chJldrenS bodi^ di- their minds bb 
not corrupted' thrbugh your faults— With' 
regard to fkyei, It h diificiilt to determine 
concerniDg ^thfem* P6o|iIc ^havc diJScrcdt 
much in tiieii*^ opinions and behaviour c6/ 
daves; and their frequent rebclUdfls fliow 
thertt to be il daftigcrous poffeffion. To 
Obviate thefe evils, let iibt your flavcs be 
all of the fame cduntt^^^ Do not infult 
them ; ahd^ if poffibfc, ifgiire thenl lefs thih 
your equal. This i& a gobd rule for all fupe- 
riors. D5 nor reafori ^ith your jQives, for 
that makes them fattcy;yotir words muft 
til ways be eonimands. Never jcft with your 
flayes^ «(Qale Hx female/ a(s msAiy hdve iijiprR*. 
LI dcntly 
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|}eDt]^ donsp and given themfidves great 
ICQuble to govern tliem«--r!Oi^heitt did not 
tax any thisg bot the fruits of the tarth* 
Qf old it was reckoned impious to {JAy taot^ 
naU and eat tbenit or to {lain tlw altars of 
the gods with \3»odi They ojafered m9»ft 
^fruits dipped ia hoat^.-rrThen jbe piA* 
coeds to ^ve regidatl<ms couccraiiig th^ 
hoa&s and pubUc buiidiogg^ . On this 0$^ 
fion he mentions the fletfing ^ the i»^bk 
which Longinus julHy cenfuia ; bin Flajio 
jK||)ears plainly referring to fome jMitcd 
iihraie of the Lacedemonianf^ when thcgr 
ioppofed the rebuilding of the walls of A- 
ihais.<^~Af ter the men ^e married^ they 
ifaould ftili continae to eat in pubUc, as the 
liacedemonians and Cretans 'have divinely 
kifUtuted; .but, fays he^ yoor legiflator qr- 
mitted to appoint the fame regulaticm for 
the women. They naturally are more fubtle 
and politic than men, on account of their 
weakneis, and are worfe to govern ; them- 
•lore your legiflator ftopt Ihort in his regu- 
lations;^ but in this he did wrong. This 

. negleift 



ncgk£t has been the occafion of feveral 
ndsfbituncs iir your a&irs; for h is li^t 
mtraly tb^ iiatf that is oimctird wh^n the 
wiSQien are segle^M^ ia year pkn of idiic^ 
Mnet hot fay ho«r mach^ tbe^iik astiire fit 
i^ ftiicepttbid of virtue A than the malt, Bf 
^ft fo inueh tbetiegie(9r is more than thioi ii«l^ 
Ydu ooght ther^ore to rofumq aiui r^dsiy 
this matter in your ftate, and ap^ittt the 
fiune enfployments^both €o :she men and wid^ 
i|bKUrr-*]ii ai^ other ftac^ dm would be hm 
foffible ^i for the fqx bek^ ufed to an ob^mM 
and coivsrdly manner of fife^ tfa«y «Foald. 
Reclaim againft the legiifocor, and repdbiaf 
\when he attempted to drag them-out ktif 
^e Ught^-^To diis are fnhjoiped farmer dif 
j»Qio4s for the good behaviour pf marfiod 
people c and the man or woman to be pa- 
nifhed, if «hey an? guUty ef infiddity to ont 
iBotho". A woman is allowed to be eapaMe 
<^lbsie puMic o^es a( f&f^Ys and the meii 
at thirty years c^ age* • 

LI a BOOK VH^ 

t The original word for viituo here, %iifie8 piin^pan7 tb«. 
'Ifa^iutues; fucli as courage, ^c. 
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THE carefial.and regular education oi^ 
. childicnisrneceiTar/; Iw^n^ if'P^opk 
4KC baUtwtedfrom their vfancj^ Utranfgrefa 
1^ laws m faudl matiers^ they ivHl :be niwe 
^t tQ.trmfyrefi.tbim in impommtcafes^ ivhm 
(^ gr^^ iS^«-7Jn the frft place we (hould 
CaJke care to promote the hcalch and ftreegcb 
of their bodiea from. their earlieft years, hf 
almoft peqiecual xnodon^ which is ufeful; 
botk-for the yoisig^ body and young mind^ 
fa. fooch thcia wh.en they.are dift^rbedoc 
jfl terrors^ and divert sbcir attqition. Thut 
liwsf<9 ibake and iuU cheir iitrlc ones to ileep 
with a drowfy fong»— rA good or bad taiit 
per is very important, in the hijman charac?- 
ter* Early luxury makes children proud» 
wrathful, pcevifli; too muich hwihijois dpr 
prcfles the mind.-r-Childrcn undpr three 
years pf age always exprcfe. their wants by 
fqualls, .and cries, and noife; but it ihould 
be our ftudy to prevei^t theiib e;(ceilive com? 
znotions of their minds l^y all means poflible^ 
^ndevcn their mothers, when they, are with 



child, fliould avoid allgreat emotions of joy 
or griefi-s-JEaitir education, as a proper ba^^ 
fis„ rendei^ written laws iblid and lifting | 
but ^soiting this foundation^ they fobn muft 
fall to raki.— From three years old to fi» 
ehildren arenot to be imiulged, but cbaftil^ 
cd with decency^ that they may not hate tho 
chaftifer, nor be allmved to live at random^ 
and become infolent, ^c. At fix years old 
ihe .boys and girls' are to be feparated.— 
The;hQ5rs.go to learn horfraianfliip, arch- 
ery, flinging, darting ; and even the wometf 
ought to learn i the nfe of arms,-*— They ard 
to be accuftomed to ufe both hands equally/ 
as the Scythians have ordered by law con> 
cerning the ufe of the boWi-^Thofe parts 
of education which concern the body are 
called, gymnajiical; thofe relative to the 
xuind, fttufical: of .the gymnaftic there are 
tjvo kiadSf dancing and .wreftling. Duncing^ 
with proper mufic, to give a becoming dig« 
nity of gefture, andeaiy motion.— ^r^/i«^, 
upon the prmciples of Antfeus; for an lifelefi 
pbntentiob ; or b0x|ngi like Epeus or Amy* 
u. ^ , cus. 



ayo A«o.tfuHT flf I 

W9 would QRcaiQngo* Bint: Wft him xiot j4t 

ThoDg^ it is bfi^ ry«t lihalL v^^m v^^ 
toi! that fihefopsciiiliMifsli^ of faUw din 
l((pfioBi.tends q^och to jcanrt^ the hUimIk lOf 

tsyaraua. JLtfijMuoa iboiild culcmte thM 
4ifp0fition. But I obfiorve^ that they €oifc« 
idiu the diverfionft of youog peofie fob9 
meetly diverfiom, and not that sIm gresu;eft 
inifchid& may arilft from them. JFor obw 
diverfions tend to form the youog miod iati 
\9 aev chsan^bsxs, and jnako them a di^kr* 
tat fgoi of meni apd wbcumncr Mkli; hap* 
peiu>. they will wifh fat am Umu AUj^ 
jdfanding aod mufic in i^ypc is fgcfcd» o^d 
opt alloiyed to be chjHpgcd* Neither would 
.-- we 



«i by ia«r» .^ii^ wf Would ncti nUow mf 
peet to ifec«rttiiBe what H jiifll^^jMotf^ 
Cibt0i «i octtitttdSaiM 4^ ^c btwi ^ thii 
ftdl^i tfftedple imdh»!NMA iirhegoiu* ttiil 

ofinfitetiiid tfiUikM^t but ikei^ tt(|c&ftdife^ 
^ to the^giir kfHd t)f iirofie wffl itttok tht^ 

%c6 of! iiabit««MMii&r ^ the ^bm fhofild 
«Qid t6 ia^nt i&agnulifidQr $ ntifio Ibf tlie 
^iM»aM>a AmU miSine u» l^Bce«ft» 8id^ 
4eft3r.<«wiiufiHEilt it0kin|iii« iMC y6ftlii:(6a<4i 
^iii)S9'fitiid yec ^vrewt t^^ to tffitdd^ 
cares, 'ivychli It iiiisfbrntik^ €»r« end #ji[^ 
fiovidiao^ ii V^tthy <Jf OM^ 1 bttt taaar, 
Wiu»lii<Uls«> befom«} by the gdd^ !tt ipi(nr^ 
it teoeuus hln t&iUlo# the tnbft lanbceiit 
ttfidhf^ooHibledftief fi«ft^, throoghliis'whole 
yfe. Mtti sttrntika tott t« |h>citt« |)I«a!%tte, 
biit Vtre wovid titvti mtiSrtkibtis, In-tfrne tof 
f(MU»» fo cotidi)ilt«l; IS Id He&der t!^|^ 
ftGfMaei tons^ tsA e6abl6 us td'^1 i»hr 
ttiotaies iii »ai v > ilft i t f% 'ftf. tll^ ^6$ 

part. 



dnt a iniall fliafe <)f trttth. "Yon <fi!{>re6 die 
]inmm'kind'prp(iigioufl7;'^Do iidc wott«l<tt^^ 
but forgive mciO Mc^iis,- fer whenl 
confider the divine imttire;bdBgaffe€bd 
bjr it; 1 hive faid* tfaeie things: hCTwiefet^ 
If yon piedie/ we.'^aUibppofe tfiehtiman 
race ,important.-rrXdldielsf is: hartfal; and 
therefore by all ttiean^ pebj^e' Ihddd' be 
\tafyl' Mafters:aodmifife^fii6ti^Mrc*eaii 
Jy iq-ibt tnomlngjEQ direi^their fatm'ilies, ani 
ina^ftrates to manage the.ccmcefns bf the 
'pubUc*-r~Boys^ are tht vttffA td tlmie.<)f iA 
wild' beaft3» and inuch need z governor riSit 
mcxtt haturisil iibiUties they have," theytrre 
,the'more ready to ix intriguing obiftinate 
and infolent : fo that they need tabeboond 
up with many bridlesi-^From ten -to thip- 
.tecn they learn to read and write ;• at- t-hii*- 
teen touch the lyre, and continue in .tKfe 
clafi of ftudies thtee years more. • There 
are a great many coippOfitions borhdn profe 
ancl verfe, which it would not be ^aife itp 
teach the yout^ without diftindion/asibiite 

parts 
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p^rts are good^ foxne bacL The beft iyftea^ 
t know of is this one whigh we have beea 
o^sipqiiDg fiiice the morning, noc wit^iouc 
,thc a/nilance of fon^e divinity, as I bQUevej,, 
fwa very muGfc refembllng a certain kincf oi 
poem^-nThe miijicai teacher ought to make 
the founds confQnant to the feiife, and take 
care not to pusade the youth with tiie intri- 
cacies of muiic in that iliort time he has to 
ftudy.— ^Let the boys have mailers and the 
^js minxdles to teach them (l9,iicinjg.--:. 
The women ihouid learn the ufe of arms, if 
it were for no more but to guard the city, 
when at any time, ncccility requjires all ttic 
men to take the field. Birds will fight for 
tlicir young againft the ficrceft.wild beafts, 
but women run away in crouds, and fill all 
the temples and altars; fo that one would 
think the human fpecics the moft cowardly 
of all animals. — Of dances there are t\yo 
forts, the ferious and the comicaU The fe- 
nous kind again is two fold, the ivar-dqm 
to imitate fighting. The pj^aceful-dance muft. 
ic confidcred* There are the stances of 
Mm ' 6aechanals; 
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nb "te ^)(irtbii 'jjfdiiifie to 'iinlttLtt ikttnl 
Tiitis Yar ciSiftieftiffig iioiticjfy. ^ When iA(t 
tt%jgtc'iide(s cdiire and afe !cavfe% rtpiiefdbt 
tkelfe ^iecd, we WouidianlWferi^'d yefteft^ 
llf4iigtrs,'^e ootTcIvej arc rt^gltfjxwtt; btf 
tirhbie rcpubUcH tciittitutedlti iniiitatfctt (ft 
rlifei^ft a'ftd ^eft life, toch, we fay, 1i 
the trndft' tragedy. Ybu are-j^ts, :4iid:'l«^ 
yoiii' riVkl attiWr irvzis in fet^trivmglStf 
rS^ft beauti^ 'dJama: Ibr'whfCh we d^jiba 

upon 



||)5P,,Qr |)<rfQfe4^lie.igL4^^ ; and^ perhaps, 
^ca^cacc fe^([y^K;^i|Bp)r^|^r comradic; 

gqr,.j^}|i^ Jfiafl^^ljlj^fla |ft,fllj?^ 
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Ifftfifirfflotidife are reg;aIar,'6*^;^The WS? 
Radons fpr'hwiHng arc, ** Thjit it ^ni- 
*' mrite -fciiatK and vigour, of body itA 

"rifiria »-"'•' • - " ''■■■ ''^-";:*. 
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THE brfl means' liy which a ftatccatl 
live in peace, is to be virtuous and 
good. * If it is vicipusf, there^ muft' be wiri 
both' iabf okd ^nd at liome.-^-Our tta'te 
ihouid* 'C3f brcife both the nlen atodt woiheBy 
one dfay each months anid imitatt all the o]pc^ 
nations of war; and thole ^ho bcliave wclli 
are to be pifaifed by the poets. Bat the po^ 
et muft be paft fifty years of age, and emi- 
nent himfclf for good aftjqns. No one muft 
be aildwcd to publilh his poems without con- 
lent of the magiftrates, ' though they were 
iincr than the hymns of Thimytas and Or- 
pheus. — ^It is not from the ignorance of ie- 
giflators, that fuch laws ias thefe were neve^ 
given to any ftate. But in the firft place, 
from the unbounded love of money and pri* 
vate gain, which governs the wwld ; fo thai 

people 



IteWtyrstnts.- Sbmi^areid^MJIf^li^ 
^oii^fi ^vert^i ' Another iaiablBlfed' iai^ 

«iiJjMt^,r of iht-'^oUtt ^d-;bf[ anei 
^tehf; arc ttot>:^<w«^«»ftr; ■ Wiit^ij^ftitott jtof 
|gifMii(mr''T^bde >ili^ in:' ItaVe e&dler^mi 
^AWki^^ThtA f6l^ 1«td«ft' tioncerni 
^^be'^gyrnnifticiffiVi^oQSi'M]^!^ boB^ 

d#i^' With fiieh ;it44te as tbis^' vrliere; tlul 
jranai]^ pec^ aj-6'to^be'weU fied^l tb^tCMl iji'&tf 
j^yore and fervUe #6rk^ bot'iie'sdWilijrs-fni* 
']^id(yed ftC facred feftivals aiid^oifaiir fqch di- 
i^riif^^ how c^n yoQ reftraibi (Uch ape6- 
i^^oth 'inaftyvihtgular defires-afid.perold^ 
bter tbtfiioB^, which- reafen ^{fdetmiSt and 
^ laws forbid ? Id anfwer lo thia^ he fay% 
"IPiiac a great dSMl^li^tids uponlitsexdiid^ 
iBg richeSi ^dly. The conftint prefenee ef 
tbc$ ma^iftratesy which is appokKed by the 
fa»; wiUieibaia th» ycHi : Bar how (hall 

«rl- • -.* - torn 
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we 



^e n^mn the irr^ular paiGofis of boys aod 
^J^f j^isdiScuU. Tlieinftitutipm of Crete 
«^ jLacedemoji i^aye bs&y uJefi4 (o us, |a 
msAy ioiUEkC^ wher^ oijr lavifshave contrsi* 
4)^94 t^ p[«^MiiPg niannas; biit tbey to- 
?«tiy diiiappoin; us J^rc.— To remedy thi$ 
evil, our ^ws Ihoujd be contriv^^d fo inipirc 
d^^iy of rencimencs, tem|)eraD<;£> ^|i4 a 4i|f , 
ppCtjoD to yirtpou$ frkod^Pt "^t Im^iUf 
lave} ^oihpr uieful piean wopid b^^ ut 

rank* *nd sgfsj t]i% fF<w die ^er;*i 
CP^vi^^j^ of file worjd, ipccft js aJpapft W*. 
vcr cQQipUFtcd, Tiicp In/pire our ypmb 
ivifh thofp fe^tio^^ts^ tUat x\ie cpnqufll qf . 
their pafGpps i^ the roofl: glorious of ^ yipf . 
torjes. The wreftlers and runners at the %{ 

BOOK IX. 








otii MmisMtidiiiiA ms^ tltlsflst^^' 
iHdis Mid ptft^ tlM IticiaiMtt' ttt deiiOLM- 

anoe agstih is tWd-^d> jSi^^fgnbidilfift, lij^^ 
i&ifttfkin ^nton and fottd cbndek. TI19 
fatdts iir|>@ei^^ fi^fti iltot lift (Sftkbl^ afft 
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Vke the errors, of chiklicn f ^^ctfe from thi 
ibcoodt'dairgefoiB and exa«VJEigaiic%<M^Whcii. 
one ItaXkitnother myokm^ilyf 
teqoined; but flight 'to undetgo c^rtaia 
pofificttiras andpcDaliicS) to be appointed 
'bythcdiredlorsiiifftcredmattefs* IThi&aUb 
to be the cafe when he kills bis owfrilaTe^ 
When one in a fie of paificm beats aBother 
that he dies ot hf the poaiikxicati ought 
not to be death ; neither ought -it to be the 
punUhmcmt when he kiUs.ancfth^ iaa fit of 
anger, witbont any previons dcfigtif-not 
even when one, jn t fudden fir of anger,^ kiKs; 

'another defigncdly* But it is difficult to 

"enad precife laws concerning thefe things. 
The judges ought to determine according 

' to eirtiimftances; — 1£ one murdbrs another 
premeditately, he muft die. -The feme pu- 

^ nifiiunent takes place^ if one plots the death 
of another^ though he- did it not with his 

' own lunds. — ^If a flave kills a free mati 6c* 
iig&edlyt he is to die* with fevcrity* If a 
free man kills a flave out of fear/ left he 
fliQuId ihibrmHsgainft him for Tome wicked 

a^^on^ 



.jdlcr^ or iiFOiber*; or ^W, J^c ^ f6^^ 

:|ilu> J^ctr jt^y o^GQ^in {h«. d(|r, %i|e ium 

js»4»^ «<id kt l^& (i^ bo(|y. b« c%ft put 

i^»sJb(P^«ou«ti7. p9)}uned«r^^oQe Ips.-a 

ibk^:«u^inpMQS (,Q iv<ak into his hoiiic at 

.jijgla:,, bfi JA 6:(^ The fame is the laWfi if 

4)11^ kiUed, iRfhi^ ftttempdnga. ra|)e.>-t>Thc 

ihffs'm thfi^D^ii £j^ ihquld ^ lytidy wiiih 

i««rpQft to. wo^Qf^ a^d xnaiiQu^. . Jhdi^ axe 

: XOi (oUotw 1^ fa?le;£^iQap^,-wU|l^^(^^ #- 

vJ^?«« . £^cf|bk jkwSy^fcM: £hc;jg^(;^9f t^c 

.;$^¥Afitjfxe, f hfi bond of rQa$ty^ M.9^ P^ 

J^s^ MqIvl^ ytmf^ and yet tul^d cpotta^c- 

:;)y for.tl^.pnt^Uc g9i9d» (hatji^an oi;^ XQL be 

;j^Dnfine^J»y no laws. But as OQ %Qh pi^o. 

■ :$^ be .found, we nuiA have recicHirfe (9 

liijiws-aiid regulations^ which infpe^ and.re- 

•l^dfite many, but cannot pofllbly reach aU 

v.i||ing^ , Some tbmgs therefore muft b^ii^t 

.,4o,tpbajfiaIs^ and others refbci^/^ [by ^il|ic 

: J*^* / ^hcB& iribuni judg:. \^ Xecret^^ and 

N n 'cohc«4 



k^t A a adv tf^T <>f ^ 

tODcetA ihtkivpmoBi, todihifch more where 
teribtttn^ jtidgpil^cfa'Obifctnd tfantdM i t|il 
!s « g):e«t misfofttme.toA'ftatet^ By all 

fed to the jttdgnsent of ^ch Cril)iikti«]k.^-^«lf 
bot b fomA to bave intepfe^WMfdav fiirf 
^as' odI^' troklffded' a ' ihftn,i.iie' ott^st* zMft 
to fiifier death r bccauU^,' ftdngProvidetiee 
)las hyed Mm 'Srom the gresOeft' ^ C9^ 
laiAldesi ivie alio ihoiiM -ittdiac to mtityi 
But li^-Um Win* repaimkni for the dft^ 
)ttag^» -and ^Itttufindlbr trrwJ-MVfaeli^ 
^7 fatnfly lofb its teprdi!(itativt»' tSirougfc 
tii£ IttisiOtttaticcv.pftpetual Haniflttnentv dift 
whacerer itcobant, thatr^unily is'firK'tobe 
Yaan&od; then ^ guarcBi&s of the k^ 
^Ukd the ftie&ds :ue to meet, and chafe but 
t£ fome worthy lunily, where there itfe 
faany fiMis, one of the beft whom they aiifr 
to pray ov<er» and dcKver-to thatdefofiucfe 
fkmity tot its fhjtporr, to ;{«rfbfm ^^ ttt 
ikcnid duties t^^d fon». khheir, "and a-'fo^^ 
f jktion.-o'nieniSidlow particidar kWs» in the 
ts^bf woahdi^a^inrillf^' to the end^faf 
ijjfi'ljbok. ,• * 

BOOK X. 



iiJLvtgcxls; which <pM6odi dthep 

ibc ooe JDiriuniiati afikirs^^s^ffiiajrbejeafily 

ikfOCGording tsrth^tatheiftiralpriBd^ks^ tbert 
9»diree ibisrca iof all thrngt^i haime^ ebmeei 
mt; r(&a»fe wA chancs rma^e tlxe grand 
put9;iiart araferixwchiattirj.iand doet jsuc 
ftbilfecliiiigs, and is anortal^ LThej alia £1^ 
^Efadtr juftioe and^hcxnoar am tbt crettures^ of 
iEt^oKic of nxtnm rnd tinktidglct iisfbimdf 
oA inrpowioru T&ut tlicjr pmornd to'inftfilMh 
todTphikkfoph^cmit^Wbax: ihcmld^ hw-^ttur 
doin ibch a caiet fiiouldiiietoialy threati^ 
filch peopkfW ftioaldiie aUb pnrMdel ^m 
ceccanify/ihoiiMTper^^ with |iat£sn£tt.^ 
Gtmf fon^f our ^tn yerft y«tQ}g iMti $ ^^a§ 
wiH mds:e you^ange yoiur<i^inion^df nmi^ 
dungi. No30iie'ienrefx«^antiffd ait late^ 
kom. y€ttdi toi cU ago^ fodse iadttdzfaati 
QOttiiiuied lb draf^ cffhcMi 

Miaadcmiwkdgedi (trntld^^ fttt^Mr 
N n 2 th^t 



>S^4 . Atf4&o*r If T of ' 
tlMit eke gmb ait oafifyfmfdfeded hftfacriAi - 
cct tpd pn]pen^6^. lyftt be iiot youtafh^d^ 
ftnn impious opiiUobSv Krafketito other 
peopled fmfimiiigy iNitdpeciaHjr to your Ion- 
^Itaror. Thcftaidiuiiental crnif of a;dwifin<: 
is^Thtt mindtxifled pofteriortomat€erk-i«if 
saind exifted'anteribr tomatteri arenot aitv 
thought and law, prior to hardiids,i<rfcner% 
Icrity and gravityv ^.?-^They iife tbc^ 
word tutture improperly; for if mind is dd#- 
than air and fire» mind is.the icaaietif oB^' 
f^f.r-r>Bodies» otace in modon, canmove o^ 
ther bodjea^ hnr havo so povrer of «ioviiig' 
themlHves; miod can movie it&tf and ail 
things ^.—r&nt the mover is fuperior to 
that which is moved; therefore mind is 
prior.-— If we fee the heavenly motions i«« 
goIar» we moft believe that t mind goven» 
them ; for they do not move without ftated' 
laws, tyc-^That the gods take care cxf hu- 
man afiairs, we may be convinced by confix 
dering what are thole qddicies which we e^ 
ileem in any mind; whether do we efteem 
peg^g^ce, idlefte6 and luxury, or the cor^- 

trary? 



woitra oet'to-lluil: cbft(rth%go4s>t|]ii| (Hurt 

an -anny*^ «or >a:f Uot:; «#ui^^rcifig,wi)Ii^t|9UK 
yptt, ifhas: fmall^ Acfota, iaake<^<; g^ oo^. 
la^rig^.-p-Ndther cad the-gods beJntreat^t; 

aft ui-diU m^iiner^ i oe- abi^riwoeeri .or ^ 
biiibaBiten ?TmT^3i' fa,y^; tb<)<g^ JMonEtft 
fHenda to^it^ked>m«Pi wheb dbkcy-caopi^fH^ 
arparc of thlsir i^ttoder i f s if ^n&jdjouldfay,;* 
That dogs let Acwolve&<kftrpyrth0flicfqpit 
that th^ may get. a fliaFe.oCvrl¥c.4>r4(3^ 
'WbfttiJgiijui Qf {)UiQC would y^, think .hliB»> 
who <3ou]4 l9&fooihed4>y Iti>a|ioo»-i9f winer 
and the iiiicU o£ fKi« tolet yi>a>fmk the y^r. 
£df land drown the. pai£^»ig^s»oip¥virtrT^. 
law^ooiKxnuiigath^iinJst If ktpr(Mceo4s^pt^ 
ig^yji Aiidif theyr arer cKh^^ife^ejt hfomr 
kfr>{)eopleiUet:them/h«&iiiipr«fiiiie4»^lea(^^ 
V five 



fl6 ,^4fgiau'M/rtfii^ 

jifti^ ^ im^ i,;%{oi|i|pl«iiD£^ dKKiaaa 
^lylwuyj cjujci^^^ W^^wty itpbiif) ntff 

iwfiil ttodCTrakipg t. iam« wius.chey4M¥m8ia 

wptiovtt tod dflcatfol phttofophen.rr-'Thqp 
are worthy of i in^^ deycbM^T/^, <|;^ 

fi^ tni.finff.i4md that tbef.fm ^mmuM 
fitfU if.tbcJtfidr^l* Letiitcmibe inpnfin^, 
<f ed tiU.tfaqr.diicu'^rt^lli^^^iQiMCkiKliBg/IaME 
k) tfafiibmattas |s, f^ JUt nd^oe ktiq^affk^ 
*f ¥at« chapel in ^ imvkJP'^nit « iiae£ili^^ 
tCfraU<»w wy laifl to.oaniecxatejitiioeff>«liaw 
«v«r be has i isM^tr^ » much itfae onftooK 
Qf;.«o0iq9» «»ii p£ pc»{de:ttiicr 4i;|Miek.;Mir 
• in 



te<daagnr4 wrotrfieii^t^-'liutt wUli i^^ 

dcadlvbecterfiRil^ete^ difpofe of ):heir goods 
6«fKid€tD%M^l*tib^v^bBMbeerhcooiiy> 
<ifdgo9iit to them.4»'I%cjeiare thtil* tedtpd*, 

Lt one 



•^ 
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iioe daf , ic is difficidt . for ^oo to know ithtt 
isToiicolin* as wdl ttcaJcnaw yooK^oivCi 
tdveu I» thcKforcvhelog your l^giilai»r» 
detename» that ndthcr aisyeyoor.ow0 pn»* 
{wit7» nor tbefe yoqr .pjctfl<^d«s } but faoc^ 
helDogjc^ your race ^m lim gpnc btfmit, 
^oAftUkmii iOd th<r«f9i»i>iriU.iiocg)v0alf 
jecnientfCliopgh ])eo(^^ by theit gfikiouA 
iMfi m your ikknefi, or old, a^ ifaonk} )<>qix 
jtnd pofu^k yoa to do wliat is ikm: juft*; jQtat 
.not yoa take jt amiisy iHitgp peaceably tiic 
.conunon road of aU men, and we wlU take 
care of yoor.^af&ii^ f^r the good c£ your 
friends and of the ftate, d'^/'-T-ljhaiieos- 
ceming the caie of orphans, yiha ar^iiK 
moR, faicred dqpofitmnv — Of difinhenc- 
log. — ^Dotage. — Divorce.— Children bom 
of llaves.-^-Conceniiog the hiwour of our 
parents. Some of the g^ whoin/wi? -ice 
we worflup'; we make images fcM* othet$»tand 
think wheil- we adorn them, that'the im> 
mortals will be much jdeafed. - Bat whoever 
has a fathier or mother, or grand-father or 
grand-mother^ decayed with old age^- laidnp 

in 
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m his jbiottie ;: let 00 man ever think he cia 
hv^tmc^c valuable image in his hoo& 
Aaa theft;- if he rightly reverences them : 
when^tire pat^refpea: npon thern^ God^^ is 
pieaied> with the honour; They are imaga 
ht:^ exceUing inanimate ones> ^c^t-^ovl^ 
cemifigimortal poifons^has been ilt&idy faid; 
tlio(<t;iior^mottal^ either hm*t the he«}ch 
. mecbanicaUy^ *0£ are compofed by fpeUs 
and charmsL*-!^ phyfidaD is to be punifiied 
imi^'deajch, if iJhe :gives . xh^c firft foft ; and 
an ai^iir^ i£ he gives the'&cond% — '{t is no 
eafy.matter to perfoade people that dxisie* 
«amdffort areiof IK) real virtq^r andtfaens* 
fore thty^ muft be .prohibited^ that the ap- 
preh«i£ons of th^em. may not difturb the 
vulgar^ — ^Puniflmenu are not for the fuh cf 
hurting^ hut to ^inf^ire a hetrei of iiyujiicefir 
the future^ in the a&or and JpeSatorSj or to 
kjfen the degree of it; at whkh every ^tl 
hw-giver ought to iflm^^^Thc fricpds of mad 
people ought to take care of th^» S<>mc 
people become mad by difciafes ; ochjei? from 
rage, being naturally of a bad temper, and 
O o having 



having got a wr<»ig cdueauQti ^ fach people 
are i-ead}i, upon the.fmatieft kjury/ztafa^ 
xwimg : but cbe laws of ,<rar .ftate s(IIo»r ■<iif i0 
fiich tbmg. . , Nq one^erj cioes^ wliav doet 
Bpt ettbsr..eQt)»dy dpriatf fwwEi Uie^gou^f; 
ef his^hai^s^iRV OM^ ctisuQiQxa good^deal tlw 
^jgnity 4^;hiftaivitiniod» i6*^.Trr^aU<.irf 
tlitn allow: the incUnaJioQ.vf ^poioediaa? Vi 
ky iidi^ukuM tiling of, men? Qi[ihajyLine,alt 
iDwoiurckizGiu toiayxldicffiQitsi^iypgs^oiif 
inother^ providii^dtis^pt iawr^i %JU». 
means. r*f-CofnedJaD^aQd. All^|aiabtCi;^«K 
tb^r verfc^writen^are.tti.jQo|bafe^ 4^^!^9^ 
any cf our cHizeBS*-r-A priratf per/bawihci^ 
attempts any .fuch cluog for, (i^verfion and 
ID: good humour, let him Jrft fhow.it ta 
the general inipedfcor of the youth > -if he. 
approves, let it fee the light ; if not, let so 
teortal ever know of icvr-Then begggars;-^ 
injuries done by ilaves or cattle; — Qmiecm' 
ing oaths before courts of juflicej-^Agaioft 
Reading of caufes for money, by^ way of 
trade, whether they aj-e r^ht or wvoogw^. ,. 
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jU R imfeffadors or herakis ought tb 
klA bifrftvei^y^^flifed if they are iirt- 
ftitkftll^Thtftistfiieift'i rt^Jinc impadentV 
fkyhlft^bf the fUtts df J6^e cdtrfd be guilty of 
&i^ci tlibtigh {KJctfe' aiid fable-writer* fiffW. 
Hiefti^f ^fekt w ihiall tliliigs/to bfepunifli* 
*ti equafiyy ^ flrahger or a flave, may fit 
cijaMettd as curable ; but i citizen, ' wh& 
htk ^t'^ttbd ediicstioti, as iiicuipsiijfe fufieft 
deiai^.-^i$ ekpiedff ions the fUridaincntal rd^ 
gdlatlon ii, <* Always adiil>oichift'iJeace antf 
War, sis eonfidtt^ri^ ydiirfdf tiha«P a tom- 
^ander; ftiva^Iive «li a fepariate bein^ btit 
d\Va3rs; as much as jjbflible, live ibr the pa- 
bUc; «S>v." At<itifdBbnsfor^8t(rarfice Ihould 
tf^ctutiodfly-ma^, andfofi forte grotinds.-i'" 
Jt^iee is eompared to a modrifli vir^n ; jti-^ 
ftice and mddefty abhor faHehdod, eiLpedi^ 
Ifyin that moft importaiit of all acdilationi^; 
what concern^ a man's 'military repntationi' 
^j^Had Patroclos been carried back aHv^' 
to Achilles's tent without his «ffai, ah ihvl- 
dious perfon might have accufed him ; many 
.,iu.. O o 2 fuch 



^>ivtii be>harditoiu|d:<iiifpe^iSAfifuhr:^ 
bHc vac$atffmept!v^.w:9\i^tmhvft^<th^ 
the xntgiftratesj H^ fuch couUi he fasaxdiiii 
srottid make the ftate hi^)p^r'lKit#thGi% 
})lic managenMsnc is not /fairly ejsiafiiin«R^ 
t]3J&^ ;he ftfite-^iebiedijiioD>)aiid ihon^ 

f huiuig\Ccaiioia^iwho aisp to^jiidge;sneiy;Qfir 
^^u4>f in^giftnugr..^ ^ Lcs thde^be Uie ofqif 
psi^iCl^eramed wii^ laurel iactbe ctty-jflec 
ihe prie%^ Ap(^ and th(e §an be cjipfen 
P4^ pf .(hcinpnLy; let one of tli<:tn be hi^ 
■pikft,. and ^he ypar named from him» fpi 
in^fufing Qinei and let them be imncMired 
after tbieir 4eatfa.''t^In the days of Bjadar 
:nan^H3 pco{de univerfaUy-believwi'tbat 
tber^s wfiXpgo^; ib tHaf he quipkly-decki- 
:^ p^mtrpvollesby tfac.oath:(^paities^7iBuc 
pow fQme people do; not believe thatr^dieie 
WPgf9^i oth«c$» that. they. do nQf: pai«% 

humat^ 



ftftooQawcksage, . the J^^ator nuift change 
iHsf^lsweh^-^; is dv«siTiJ)l6 thing i^<?a Stau 
wileseifaeFerfitierimattjrifaoathsTiaiid peopit 
orcjotaii^dixi^voiin^ioeier^CDgstba^ and 
oo0'iiat6Q£ dieot aifiipBijiued.r^Jiiai'ilit 
g^es?regufaktioB»!for -:»v!6i£iig t]idb:<ev^ 
|K>ditt»ftata^' wbcmttkey &tk mm alQser ma^ 
istyjtiiHiriirAdc^ flbr'toay^.; ^hftt)a<6:tiio|' 
fix 4oNQOBca[BUig the reoeptioui oMtxsMgttH 
AMnixtac^^ foretgaer^ bria^ iti^i^^'< <eti& 
fOms^itndaiJSTiBi cd^^'bv(^cy$iwdikhiUiifil74iie 
jrio{1^j)emkicnBl>{iiic, in s Jbat& badly ifssgi|- 
lated, no matter how manD^ibran^^s .thejr 
'ajdmm' 'fiu^ othensnniy Uiaine.tir for inliO:> 
^talitjir aoiiiinfodialiQ^; andit is an'&fiklr 
9)f confe^oence whetbisr others ^uld think 
^.a^Qpd-orbad poxple. Manldnd deviate 
mtaeieom. rddlittideofniannnsxi thdiriawli 
i:hara^is« than tbef d^iat<$ from retSijiudb 
jD£ifeBtiment& in jud^g of others. Feo|AB 
xkatcSore are- to bea fent to ihtf'Olytti^ 
gamoy^f* facb:as:-iii^ do^nic^ b<SS^4o 
!.:.,:, the 



^lin«fiocfr afc we ^l)^y& axnzti ibaogtt 

ap4if^ai0bpBbdMii$ktioas, » dse brotesof tber 

00^ ior^J^S«^^rr|etreiiiag. for g6ods>«««' 

ijMU'^fiTfindjdlftoe fijojn^i^ {udife "eawnifcsii 

cenotij %'i;t»iFafd8«n;^]i»Bijiiiji]w atiddlt 

r^ejjr: IOo<^ gqd&ii '*:/pi«iiwiKil4..efurth\it; 
teed «o.aU;fi]»geds ; Ufiiooiimii ^refonir^ 

Gdd srad'filveiiMsitlier. ia teaai^ or in:prH' 
vaxtyis w'um^omfoSkWiOt^ isxiiy^ taken 
fboinAdfad'atfiHin|i.i&ixH: dl«x»& Brafsatid ^ 
ism.i^e'theinftsiinit&Q'Of war:. f'Tlaeem 
f9i^iecan]f(i9Pft whokas % ssijixdiQmSKnm 
past: yood ce ift«ite 4a tb« publk toapici} 
<^fWovea iiK)ri|;» CDftbcmce na moie than a 
'«»()maa caff-wcare ktft cU.y, aodbe tibe^arioitf:; 
«|ute : ' ike moRe di?i^i •obktiQO» «r9 birdt ' 
and p^btFcs^.jbch aft)one fainter can fiuib 
in a day^^'-^Tkcn.cc^^ceRu^ 
'■it.-; termine 
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termine concroveriies in private cafe&— ^The 
regulations which wife. l^;iflators. have al-^ 
ready made, are to be followed with.thb& 
proper improvements and corre^ons.which 
the trial of .time and experience fuggplls.?-^ 
If the laws are rightly conftitated, they arc 
the moft efieiSkual means of :.making people 
better ; and they ferve as an antidote t^nfb 
vicious writings and other evils, by confirm- 
ing the good, by reflraining and curing the 
wicked as mudi as poflible, and appointing 
death to the incurabte»--«Buria]s are tO:bc 
nuide in the moft u&leis fpot of ground ; ^Xid 
no more earth to be raifed over the.gnve 
than five men. can make in five days. No 
tomb-ftone mufl: be larger than what can 
contain the epitaph, which is not to exceed 
four lines of heroic. We ought to believe 
that the foul is fuperior to the body; that, 
while we are here, it is theibul that ads, and 
the body follows it ; when we die, the body 
is only to be confidered as a fort of image 
of the dead : and that the really exiilent part 
of us flies away among the gods, to give an 

account 
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account of its avStions j an event full of joy 
to the good, but v6ry dreadful to the wick-t 
ed. You can da no good to the dead ; yoit 
i^uld rather have fought their good whilq 
ikey lived, that they might have been a9 
holy and juft as poflihle ; that after this lif<$ 
they might eCcape the puniihments for evil# 
*r-TheB follow rcgulatioiB for the expenc* 
of f^merab*— ^No public lamentations.— j» 
The dfiad body muft not be carried publick- 
Ijr through the ftreet, but carried out of 
i;own e^rly in the morning.-^Thus the plan 
l§^ finifhcd.-^What next remains, is to pr^t^ 
fcrye t^iefe eonftitutions unaltered.— 'Th? 
eenlbrs will be ufeful for this purpofc ; buf 
the great fpring of ^\\ Is to have one fixj: 
^emc of juft politics in view* No wonder 
j;liat for want of this, the eonftitutions of 
ftatcs are fo erroneous. — ^The end that ouf 
ponftitutipn has in view is virtuc.-^Let n9 
oapfan b^ a guardian of the conflitution an^ 
r|the laws, who has jiot been at pains to un,- 
deriland what concerns the gods, and wh{> 
'is not of ^ re^gipus turn of mind« — ^No map 
; . Pp whQ 
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who views the motions of the ftars, c^<, 
with any tolerable judgment and attention^ 
can be an atheifl. — Some, who fonncrly 
examined thcfe things, confidcringthc won- 
derfol regularity and nice proportions in the 
heavenly motions, were obliged to afcribc 
them to mind and intelligence; yet they con- 
tradidled themfelves, by faying, that mind 
was pofterior to matter. — ^What was before 
their eyes on earth, they fuppofed alfo car- 
ried round in the heavens, and imagined^ 
chat ftones and earth, and other inanimate 
bodies, regulated the caufes of all things. 
Hence philofophers were reckoned atheifts, 
and hence the reproaches of poets, who 
compared them to dogs barking at the 
moon ; neverthelefs, the ftudy of aftronomy 
does not promote atheifm, but quite the 
contrary. — ^It is impoffible that any mortal 
can be truly pious, who is not convinced of 
thefe two things, ^« That the foul is the 
eldeft of all things that are. produced, and is 
immortal, and rules all bodies.*^ In the fe- 
cond place, " That there is a mind in the 

ftars ; 
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ftars; at the fame time he muft be trained 
in other parts of liberal education fubfervi- 
ent ta this knowledge and to virtue." He 
who is unacquainted with thcfe is not fit 1^0 
be a fupreme magiftrate. 

The E P I N O M I S- 

WE propoled to inquire, by what means 
man fhall become wife. — ^Few are 
happy in this world; life is Ihort and full of 
trouble ; fo that no perfon, who is not full 
of childilh conceit, would delire to live the 
fame life over again.— Let us firft confider 
thofe arts which cannot make a man wife.. 
They who, as the fable fays, diverted man- 
kind from feeding on human flelh, wewifh 
them well. The invention of bread was 
ufeful ; but it does not make a man wife. 
The fame may be faid of mechanic arts; as 
alio painting, military fkill, medicine, navi- 
gation, eloquence, and acutenefe of genius 
for learning. Again, let- us confider that 
fcicnce, which, if it is wanting in the mind, 
ijian b^coqacs a very fpolifti apimal. Jt is 
P p 2 the 
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tlic fdcnce of numbers. Wha is tlic G6r> 
diat taught us ? The Heavens. Take away 
die knowledge of numbers^ you take away 
feafbnmg, and all the arts are deftroyed. 
God at firft implanted in us the faculty of 
difceming numbers^ when they are ihown, 
«nd ihows them; of thefc^ what is more 
fimple and beautiful than the luminary of 
the day, and in its turn die night, which 
the revolving heavens inceflantly repeat, 
that the moft ignorant may karn t6 nqm-^ 
ber. It is more difficult to compare num-^ 
bers with one another j for thisptu^fe Gpi> 
appointed the waxing and waining of the 
moon, and adjufted months to the year, 
training us to compare number with num* 
ber by a very happy art. Hence the earth 
becomes enriched and pregnant with fruits 
for the maintenance of aninials,-^ln our 
inquiry concerning laws, we were then, and 
ftill are of opinion, that all other ftudies arc 
not very difficult ; but that one, " To know 
kj ivhat means mankind may become good^ is ex* 
tremely diffictdu'^ All agree, that the foul 

fhould 
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fhould be jufb^ tempenrtey ibrave and alfo 
wife ; but they have &ot agreed what is tlie 
kind of wifdom.— It i$ neceflfaiy to^ve « 
better account of the origin <rf* gods and 
^imaiS) than has be^^ done hitherto, land 
^\fk my difcourfe againft the impious^ whcii 
I affirmed, that there are gods who taktf 
Oare of all things, fmall and greats and thac 
they are MexiWe in the canfe of Juftice; 
Alfo, That mind is elder than matter ; andl 
the mover, than that which is moved. Thus 
have we kid a better fomidation £dr wii^ 
dom, in the moft important of all dainj^' 
thofe which conecrn the gods#— Soul and 
body joined in one, conftitute an animaU* 
Thete are five original fcdid bodies. Alt 
mind is of one form, and moves and fa* 
Ibioifc all bodies. The five bodies are, fire; 
.water, air, earth and sether. Got of eartb 
are formed men, animals and plants; we 
muft however obferve, that in all thefB 
there ate parts 4)f the other elements alfij 
mixed, but the predominant part is earth. 
Th^ cel0ft|a) animals are chiefly oompofed 
^^^ of 
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of fircw Themodons of the celeftial ani- 
mals are regpiar, which (hows them to be 
endued with wifdom. — ^That the heavenly 
bodies are animated^ we may beUeve, con« 
fidering their vaft bulk» which can be fuUy 
4kmonftrated$ for inftance, that the fun is 
much bigger than the earth; and that all 
the ftars are wonderfully great* How are 
thofe vaft maffes carried for ever regularly 
lound? God is the caufe.--«!^Let us a:&ffl 
we true Jpcecb concerning them all. It is 
impoffible tbat ibf earthy and the heavens^ 
•nd die Azrs, and all thofe vaft bodies 
Should move round evciy year fo acuratdy^ 
and preferve the order of days and months^ 
and produce all thofe good things to us^ if 
there was not a foul prefent with each of 
them, or in each of them* The more 
contemptible beings we ourfelves are^ the 
more fhould we be afraid of talking mUffd^ 
ficantly on thefe fubjedte. To fay, that 
natures, propenfities, and the like, are the 
caufcs of them, is to fay nothing. There 
are only two forts of being, mind and body; 

and 
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and there is no medium kind.— We muft 
cither fay, that thefe ftars arc gods, or imar 
gcs formed by the gods, which we oughe 
to honour beyond all other images ; being 
more beautiful, and more common to all 
mankind, and eftablifhed in the purefl and 
noblcft fituation. Mind forms animak of 
difierent kinds, from fire, water, air, sther $ 
fo that it is probable the whole heavens arefidl 
cf animals. Let one determine concerning 
Jupiter and Juno, and the reft of them, as 
he has a mind ; but let him retain this as a 
fundamental principle.— Then lie deicribet 
the different forts of daemons and demigod^ 
and fays, that a legiflator, who has the 
fmalleft fharc of prudence, will not venture 
upon innovations concerning them, nor pro* 
hibit thofe facrifices that are prefcribed hf 
the laws of his country, ^* feeing he knows, 
nothing at all about thofe matters.'*— 
There are eight vifible powers, one of the 
fun, one of the moon, one of the flars ; and 
there are five others. We mud not ima* 
gine, that fome of thefe are gods, and others 

not; 
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fuKi bpc affinm that they are brothers^ 
asd lA fmgmoX ftauonsj^ gP^g round, thek 
frbits iQ ftat^ tiine^ fulfilling that beai^u* 
fid order <^ the iiiuverfpMrhich ts e^iabliihed 
Iqt divine reaibn. }iap{^ is the man yrho 
tdmires thefe thtog^t and eagerjiy ^^Xf», to 
Iwow^eniy as far as iportal natui:^ is ^pa* 
bk; and who, being r^allj initiate^f pailes 
ihc reft of his life in contemjdgting the mpSc 
beautiful objoas*— ^We have already naipcd 
|hree of thofe powers; the fourth and £fth 
keep pace with the fun; one of them is the 
{noming-ftar^ and is called Vmm^ We have 
no name for the otb^r^ who is n^areft the 
fun, becaufe he is not known 5 for they were 
barbarians who firil obferved the heavens^ 
having great advantages for aftronomy in 
the fineneis of their fummer feafons^ free 
from clouds and rain. Such is the clime 
of Egypt and Syria, from whence thofe ici- 
cnces came to us confirmed by a long ferics 
of obfervations. There are three orbits 
more to name, the eight is what may be 
called the u^per world, as it appears to men 

who 



who know little aBoiit thefe things. Thd 
flowell of the remaining^ planets is Saiura^ 
the ii(Jxt Jti|)iter, the third Mars, whofc 
colour is the reddeft of all. — ^The gods^ 
iurely, will hot bfe offended at us when tvc 
Iludy sftrohomy j fbr feeing they have given 
Us the povV^r of undct-ftariditig, they never 
can envy us when we kn6w.--^We need not 
hefitdttf to affirm, that a good itian is vtrife j 
I have thefefor'e faid what is above, to fet 
pfebpl^ right in tlife practice of the greateft 
virtue ; for then ir Hoi a i)irtue more becom* 
ing the human kind than piety. — ^Then hd 
concludes with dcfcHbing the fciences pre- 
vioufly necdTary to the fiiccefsful ftudying 
bf aftrdncfny. He fteitts ali dlong to hint 
at the true fyftfcm of the heavens ; and con-* 
bludes his dire(Arons ^Vith fayihg, that he 
Who ftudics, ought always to confider Onei 
and that One Will appear to bd the bond of 

an. 
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A System of natural philofophy, acr 
cording to the Pythagoreans. Plato 
gives us a paraphrafe of thi? book j 
the original is ftill preferved, and fccnis to 
have been fent to Plato from Italy, by his 
friend Archytas. — ^It has been already ob» 
Served, that Plato had no defire or expec- 
tation that this book Ihould be confidered 
as a flandard in natural philofophy ; other* 
wife, he would not have regreted^ that fo 
little of nature was known. Whereas Des 
Cartes boafted, on the contrary, that his 
principles could account for more phaaio- 
mena than adlually were in nature. — ^Plato 
candidly invites any one to make improve- 
ments ; and fays, he gives that account, be- 
caufe he knew of nothing better. — ^The 
Pythagoreans ufed to defcribe the motions 
and diftances of the heavenly bodies by ana- 
logies of numbers and figures ; the precife 

meaning 
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meaning of which cannot now be pofitive*- 
ly determined. But as the aftronomy of 
thofc days was unavoidably imperfeft^ wc 
may believe, that many of thofe analogies 
wouid not be fotind verified in ^ nature, 
though we uaderftdod theffl,-~They were 
determinfed to this allegorical method of 
cxpreffion to avoid pcrfecution from bigots^ 
and the impertinence and contradidlions'of 
the ignorant* Wc are told^ that this veiy 
confideratktfi had onec almdft tietermintd 
Coppprfieus to<kliver hisfyfteminthe fame 
mannor^^w^i^eithef iii the Tim«f^, nor « 
the a)iadu£o9 of his kws, does Pkto cx- 
jdain liimfclf comi^eady ; but declares, that 
the troth can fee discovered otfly after iong 
ftiidy^: and great knowledge of geometry. 
It is alfo faid, that Plato in his dd age to^ 
pentcd, that he made the earth the centre 
of the (fyftem. — ^But the ^dodrincs of the 
Pythagoreans were npc ajways delivered 
myfterioufly. Ariftarchw the Simian pu- 
blilhed phat fyftem without diiguife. Ail- 
ftotlc ajfo mentions it. To the difcovery 
Q^q 2 of 



of t}ipie prioci^cs we Qwe the Copernicjaif 
iyftem.— Several Jca}:D?d incq hjiyc expUin-: 
ed the Py thagojccai! zHqgqry of the harmo^ 
py of tj^ 4>hej:G},-^" Jh? force of; gravir 
tation towarci the fuo being inve}:fejy ijs the 
fquare of thedi^lfmce} it follows^ tb^t a 
jdanc^^ a( h^)f tk<: cliftaoce of jmpther.from 
the fmp J5 adled upon by a qua^TPple grar 
yity. A mufkal chor4» dpubl^ m U^U of 
anpd>ef» i^ufl \)c ftrctched with a quadruplq 
force, in p):dpr to inaks it .ij}und .the fam^ 
nope, i^n^ ^efefore, if wp ihould fappof^ 
mufic^l ^phpfds cx(ep4?d from, the iim m 
each of the plapcts, thpy. >vpujd ?JI fonnd 
the fame note, if they were rcfpcaively 
ftretchcd with forces fufficieqt^o make the 
gravipes of thjs plsmeis equ?l*'?HrrK?pler 
was Jopg ftudipus to find out harmcmies and 
proportions in the heavens; and though he 
wandered a great while, he hit at laft Upon 
the grand fundamental' ope in adrpnomy, 
viZf. .That the fquafcs.of the periodic times 
of the planets are a$ the cubes of their mean 
diitances from the fun. It is of no confe-r 

quencc 
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j^cncc to enqiairc minutely^ whctHcr inj^ 
jtjiing of this nature wap^knflwn to the Py^ 
thagore^ns; this m«ch is Cjeftaiii, it lyai' 
foijijd put by imif^tipg tJ^eir ioatmer^ 

TfMipu? begin?. Thisworlji, being 6oci. 
porcal, did pot exift froni jpternity. It » 
diificiult to fifijd out thpCrcia^tor arid Fathct: 
Qf thcjuuivfrfe; and Impofffbfe tp defcribe 
him to thfe yulgan? — Sccljpg .this world is\ 
the moft beautiful of jdl produiftions, and 
he the bg^ of all caufcfr ; ;Wfi nfeed not doubt 
that h(5 made i|: acpdrditig tft foinc onr ' 
changeable an$l eternal pattern. Becauie: 
inany hjive fpoljen ouhc^Tning the godr 
and the creation of the heavens^ you ought: 
tp be. fetisficd, if the accputii: I give is at* 
leaft as probable as thpirsj and remember,: 
that ypu.who hear, and I who (peak, arc: 
men. The Creator of the iiniverfe was 
good and free from envy;; therefore h^: 
willed all things to be as like himfclf as pof- 
fible. Asjthe objedts of lenfe, without" ia- 
tdligpiicc, .arc, not equ^l in beauty to phpfe 

which 
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which have it s therefore he gave i foul to 
die bod^i and in that foul implanted imRdy 
This world therefore may be defined an ixb^ 
telligent animal^ ooiilftitQced by divine Pro-* 
vidcncc.— pThcrc are not many worlds crc- 
ated» but only one. As this woiid confifts 
of vifible and tan^ble fobftatice^ and n<^ 
diing is vi^le without fire, or tangible withs- 
out earthy therefore God at UxOl createc} 
fire and earth. A mean proportional inters 
pofed betw€!m (wo^antitiesi m^es all ttte 
ijute^ as pncl^ » poffib^ ofiio^ But earth 
and iine be^ng fdlids, c][i«y required twd 
mean proportionals ; namely, air and water r 
thus the univcrfc, aptly cohering, cannot 
be diflblved but by him who connedled it<— • 
Then he defcrib^ t^e foul of the worlds al« 
l^orically expefTmg, as it yfo^d feem, the 
number of the orbits of the pl^ets^ and the 
diftances of thofe orbits from one another, 
hi which thofe bodies are carried round. 

Wh en therefore the Crcattw and Father 
of the univerfe beheld it moving, and aliw, 
i in 



ID refemblance of the immort jil g^ds^ he wal 
rejoiced and delighted with his work; and 
proceeded yet farther to compkat the re^ 
ieoablance^ As an image of eternity he 
created time^ which i^ meafured by days^ 
inoQth» and years^ <^c. which did not exift 
before the world began. The moon is ia 
the orbit next the earth ; then the fun, th^ 
Venus and Mercury,i which fometimcs over* 
take the fun» &>metimes are overtaken by 
him* The reafon of the fituations of tlic 
other jdaoetd miift be deferred till fbme othiit 
occaflon. A month is when the moon, gOf 
ipg rouiul in her orbits ovenakes the foo | 
a year^ when the fan goes round his orbits 
The periodic times of the other planets are 
unknown, excepting to a very few* The 
perfeA year is from the time that thofe eight 
bodies began their motions, until they retam 
all to the fame fituations again* The: B> 
ternal Mind, contemplating four fores of 
animals, produced them; namely, cdefUk 
al, aeriali aqueous, earthly,— *Thc moft 
part of the fubftance of the cekftial being! 

he 
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faecompofed of fire ; to each of thefe he <giM 
two motions, one always in the fzme fitoa* 
lion, tfnd round the fame points: the otket 
progrcffivc;-^He formed thfe earth tb mcf*c 
upon the axis of the world, the gtrafdian of 
iiight and day, the eldeft of all thdfi^ bodied 
within the heaVens; but it i¥ould be ImpoA 
fihie to explain the ftations, prbgreflions alnd 
retrogradations of the planets^ without a 
model. As for the daemons, it is above out 
reach to fpeak of them; only we muft be-^ 
lieve thofe who lived in former tiines, who 
were the foni of the gods, as they fay; for 
certainly they were well acquainted with 
their own fathers.— Then he reprefeiits the 
Father of the world appointing thofe creat- 
ed gods to furnifh materials for the creatioii 
of inferior beings, particularly man; and 
gives a general dcfeription df the fatuities 
of the human mind and body, with beauti- 
ful references to final caufcs.— Then he gives 
fome account of matter ; of which fire, air^ 
water, earth, arc the modifications. Earth 
is a fixed folid body, becaufc the fotm of its 

component 
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ado io^i-mum tieibMi bomitiLbf cww 

Tke .{Nitidis 4rf^-iii«.i9fRU|i4ioil ftiMf 
hiwliiiH>jf (iiiii 1 iinHiuiirt>ir?tTW|ihii! Ikbqqp 
ib^ pttmmmtgi4 SSbIm thetccxtiire. mf 

f'dk Auft k«i«lliwed, dmt this hyfotimfk 
Jtwow-phitefiifiliBM^jdwi Booliave^^; lor 

•vittcli Joel AKLfot w#t«eBaiinit .for cluir 
«£idv Bit Agree vitk; Sir Iftac Hfowtosfi 
■ WN W i i ifa awgyigf thc-ydiffieotot pR^ertks 
ixf tlie iMSmat fi4es vf 4dit.ti3rs of lig^: 
rnhk^wvatiSo ttSkft •eaeaBCed Hor^ 'if iirc 
'AffoGs tke faxticki — WMi.i? r'Sluf iihes^ 
JE0O, ivliich-fiiKiB&iifiri^.^i^ilkfa&^MJgia^ 
cionflK, htt bees «l^iM It Aoorhaiic:«9d 

of ^tounpD* iT^ w«4r9» <A(fr>^>S«-''-r- 

;,Tiie f Uf^M^^ye ,tirtues of fto^ and. ^ 

loadftcine^ wc^ hot joft knoim in thofe 

days*!-rile fioceeds to^ aocoiiat for maiiy 

R r oacural 
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iMnralpheiunaeBa upon:aioai|aiiioal/p*i»- 
eqtok-»*>TIhttre.is Jio t^jtacubBoMiim^Malao 
iocmi^og^tojatty Ota diigftMaa jj • Qhri i tf 
is thr teadtacy xjJFithe^omBgjBgMaiiplats^ 
littfettr Ao MWiawythsr.— fThoi cottcnviiif 

|WHrtt;«f iarBBtioa^iio .<k|ltfiii^cN|iiiettai» 
tomA tf the. laiiiBlie pirtr«f .nnsur.- M&aX 
ml. uft ahfe>id difbem o^«dtde«hanii8 ot 
Ikttk t cbeautf : aaiiiitg^daeitf^^m 1e& ttfoo- 
daifiil thairitkBteiiqr cud^Mdo- eoafftictt^ 
i^B in. tiia>gnuiiit >pms atvi^iVtSli am^ 
duob ^iimid;phitetfdjpl^cajrlMfrimpitnN 
oL oaly chiottg^kdgth: ixl tiiBC^ The fixSt 
cfia3rs mofl OBceffiuiljB .be imperfedt; 3rec 
dieooi^oQurcs of iiogeoiotisaien often comie 
jwtti the vtutk^Of skis we Ixu^e an inftancb 
in the dodrusdbf light .and: colours. * Ti- 
'IBVU9 hens foppofet, dntt certain cdoun are 
^odiiC(4i>rtwo or mors fimple boes blend- 
ed togethef$^ut« f«ys, that God 0BI7 can 
feparate and compound them. This, how- 
eVer^ Sir Baac Newton has performed." — 
' ■ ' ' Then 
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. iBfiP 116' proceeds lO" gt^fC" % vctrntwu 'fHtF 
Hiagniiicent defcriptipii of the human bod^ 
M^^thd «£:s offtsievtrol parts, acfiordiog ct 
the fyftem of anatomy in thoie days ; ;md 
farie^'.dBicnisn&ihediiba&smiaidy Dr o^lidi 
fid frhieh fboilioniaii-race aKt'lia:ble,i^w^ 
adric«sr&ciiHtis.pr(vcQtioii or onre.-^Tfi(& 
iritiole vwMk » a beaotiM poem i^m<lM^ 
paaiitg. tacnd, aad I h«d dimoft faid/4t(ii 
impoflibie CQ mul it ^wMbooc j^ekSarc* -, So** 
<3:ajws rqgwted* * that .^ Jkaaaagorav- th4lig|i 
h« nwjoied m oroitiag iMkul is the unhraSii 
y-fH: C09$n4d Jiiii. fiahfofky. tpo Inuch ^Jo 
awr« JDiUifeir .«q4 iPOcltfBMivkfaottt taichig 
in . the conSdarat^Qa 4^ €aid> ctufes^ ''B» 
man; gures w anxittmpie of «iiocher mo* 
dioid* :It.is; the iovify ^portifi^ Goinpofidniti 
in anuquicy* toibewfbf wJt&loniiimd goocU 
nefs of Goj9 ill: tbe cre(aiap;^:snd nojoim 
needs be.ftfraid to comporeit nrith LocniH 
tiii% 'Cttfacr ibr «rgament, phiic^i^y, in 
poetic«l<bfia:ip»oo. • • ;> 
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AT the periodical holidays, in honour 
ctf Mhierva, the poets nfed to exhi- 
'' ' bit their nev pieces; and he who 
-excelled was qrowned with laurel* People 
uied to come from feveial cities of Greece 
to this feftival. Hato iuppofes, that four 
:philofophers had met on that occafion« to 
entertain one anoth^ with a philofc^hical 
difcourfe, each a daj in his tuni ; as if they 
were contending for the prize. Socrates bc- 
gbs and defcribes his plan of a republic, in 
. confequence of an adventure which had hap- 
pened him the preceeding day, when be 
•went down to the Pircum to fee the procef- 
fion — ^Next, after him, Timseus gives his 
• piece on the nature of the univerfc—The 
.part of Critias is unfinifhed.-— Hermocrates 
was to entertain, when Gritias had done,-^ 
Thefe three performances have a ftrift rela- 
^tion to one another, according to Plato's 
own account ; for, Socrates forms good citi- 
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4c!Js; Tim^us inftxliiasthem^i^^ 
ledge of nature; Crjtias^as to ftiow the 
go6d cSbEts of this eiucatMi ialiis inuAdr 
ed hiftory*. 

. Plato feems toikavc.faadrin vlev^lbjr 
^his: difcburie^ to reprefent to: hb' coimd^r 
alien the happy c€mi^llcnces.of virtue aS3 
^od.govemmeQt ; and the pernioiops eSSa&is 
o£ Vide i^pcm a flacct b3r.the examples of HCJic 
ancedilavian Athenian^ anc|^<the : Atlantic 
«oatiaa.-^The plan: tta8:^^inaU^ Soloo^t; 
and Critias is fuppofed to remember his ^pi- 
ems, • becaufc his grand^father had rdtcsn 
made hint repeat them when he. was a bojr« 
There is firfl: a brief accpunigiren of tlac a|i- 
cient Athenians, and> their exten&ne power, 
in coniequence of their, virtue and 'modera- 
tion.— The charadler of the: Atbntic nt- 
:tion )3:de£cribjed at more kngth^ and majr 

ftfll 

t Brodits fy^ppoCt^ tbat Her9)Qgenes vas jrobtvc ^vea 4ie 
fpeech of Jupiter* which is not at all prot>^le; ibr this fy^Ak 
Was certainly a part of Solon's jpoem which Critias ha3l learned: 
.faefide dkis* the nan^ve fiopa in bxk a manner, as {Jaiidf iAdlr 
catesy that the %eak^ had not finijbed what he intended to Oijf^ 
As a contrail to^ofe romantic plans of government, Henhogenea 
mi^t JBBWt .dflfalhed;ilig|ii|i ulifa^itaW tndjottffittififln&jAsiil* 
l^ttoezitient; wit&refledionsontherireaQdM ^ ' 
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ftili iervc as aa ufefuL inftruftion l» prejisu 
tamcs.^— That ifland is reprefcBted g^tcr 
tjian all of Africa and Afia that wat JoDOwn 
to the ancients ; but was afterward fuak and 
^cftroycd by an cartbquaJcc that lafted 
direcdays; which Tendered the feasioppo- 
iite to. the Straits of Gibraltar a long time 
nnnavigablc for mnd. According do this 
&ble^ we may, if we pleaie^ fuppoie the Cape 
Verde iilands, the Canaries^ the Azmm, the 
Sritanic iilesy to be the remaining fragments 
«f.thatvaft wreck* 

They abounded in all things for the uie 
and conveniency x>f life; their inland com- 
Siunication was eafy by means of large ca- 
nals ; their cattle were flately and beauti- 
ful; their paftures Itixuriant: rich mines of 
tin and other mettals abounded in the coun- 
try; their commerce was extenfive ; the hurry 
and noife of failors, coming in and going 
abroad, was heard in their ports night and 
day.-r-Their navy copfiftcd of 1 200 Ihips of 
war ; and the arfends were full of all ibrts of 
naval ftores. The ifland was divided into ten 
governments^ ruled by the poftericy of the 

fons 
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fbtas of Neptoiie» fafot aU fubordinatcto one.^ 
The chief ftate had 60^000 chariocs^ whb 
their proper furaitiire and riden; 10,000 
weie always readjr fcMr fervice. Their itr 
hntfy were ckiTed under fcveral leaden fto 
S^trc by rDtation^->»Their ibpreme rulen 
uied to ptet onoe erery fifth and fbith 
year altchnrtcly ; to examme what was a- 
miis ill' their govenunent, and wherda 
they had deviated from the fundament^ 
iaws.-i-^They behaved with wiidoiQ and 
moderation in the prolperous or adverfeod^ 
cmrences of life, and toward one aiuMfaert 
-^Thcy valued their afSucnce little, wluai 
pot In competition with vutiic-^They didf 
not become intoxicated and dasszled with' 
profperity, and then mifcany in their undei^ 
takings i bat remembered atid difcemed, fn 
a judicious manner, '* That ail ddvnntagu 
are increafed by public concord and public vir^ 
/w.-^But, through length of time, thefc 
divine qualities gradoally decayed, and faa- 
man vices prevailed.-^They became inca- 
pable of bearing their good fcxtune with 
decency ; and appeared wret(&d in theqMf 

of 
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of all true judges, for lofing their virtue, the 
mod glorious and valuable of all pofTellions* 
-~But to the ignorant they ftill appeared in 
great glory, when abounding in power and 
plenty, founded in injuftice.— Then Jupi- 
ter, god of gods, the guardian of laws and 
good government, and true judge. of happi-* 
nefs, obferved this generous people in dip 
treis, and refolving to chaftife them for their 
amendment ; he called a council of the gods 
into his moft illuftrious manfion, which a- 
(bends in the middle of the univerfe, com- 
manding the view of all things that have ex« 
iftencc; and when they were ajffcmbled he 
thus began. But, alas ! Plato did not live 
to give us the fpcech of Jove; fiec quijucce^ 
derit operi, ad prafcripta lineament a inventus 
efi. He died fuddenly at 8i years of age, 
in the midft of his friends, at an entertain- 
ment. 

Th o u g h it is impofllble to prevent fbme 
regret, when thinking of the death of fo 
great and good a man, yet we have much 
more reafon to congratulate with the world, 
that ever fuch a perfon lived. 
t" I N I S. 
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